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Relative to theGeogj^aphu dj. ancient Giretce)^ 
''•' ' indttUistrative tkf., tfie Wfa&. . /^ 

■*• lebrated country^ which wai&'bfbken iht?6' 

^tefe^'t^^ti-^feriei^ri^hfetdiyy a^gCf^pMcii 
a^c6iM*1tf^,tt6€diii^oiietkpj^ '^'^ •' •' " 
^'Oree'«§ fef^e^ 6«-ly J>eri(5d§ of Mitoty; 
o^Aip^ete^ed^elc^fKirtnei^ "Grtecia pfo^ 
prta^' B^«Wi^'='l*hfe^iai^V «**^ Macedonia; 

#§id dfi^ed ftftb tWproyitffccd-yA'cteto aiwE 
Mfe^ed^ilia^y • «hS 'fehner <?oi«iKirii<irg die ^fii^ 
^d^s'itbhd df «ife aiicient <fiv«i6ris, 'iitld^lfe* 
litter tfte o*hfer tht-ek Wfe^^hftli ret Jew Hie 
ofi^tt^d^ti^iotorfino^deri'-^ ^« - • ^ 

-^^^- :^ '-■•';-PfeLb^^*£gUd> •^' ."'•"/' 

/jA^^is jfiTVHWHl^erweA frpm ^e^ 

and m its genef;al rfp^ni^.-respinbl^^ JffS^wft 
Q^^a p^ni tr^f • Xtl^iipi«f4^^.C^,^cta 
pr^.by the .^stl^uarxji^Jorintl^ VJiichi^ 
only, about 4x^ JP^f Ji?3'9ver. Oji tliia spot the* 
ipKabit^ta of JPeipjijpnejsus.uk^U^^^ 
ed tnemselves Vhen in dread of ^ iiiy?isian ;, 
£^d4>er.e.t^ isthmian |;^nxQ&;yer/5 triefmi- 
s^iy. celebrated,: , Dqn^tous,. C«sar, ^4i 
oyier^i , attempted iuy cut tfij^fi^ii tniir isth^, 
i^ius, .but C9nstanUy f£^le<li'n.suff:es9^ . ; 
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inn PRETATOftT MSMOHt 

The subd^sioiis <ifviPrV>p<niii«|i|B were 
Achaia, Elis, Mess^nia, Laconica^ Arca-^ 
dia, and ArgolU. • * 

' AcHAiA — ^The phlef towns of Achaia 
were Corinth and Sacyon,the latter the most 
an(;ient city in Gref ce^ 4^4 once .tby^ h^td 
of a kingdom* i. ./ . 

oiCorin^ was kmg and justly. c»lUbti9,%f4^ 
Ijj^odatthe fqotof iaj^^hjll^oiiyi;^^ 
was buili the -pi^el^ . includiiHgi^rh^h-it. 
was abqjat Xe^ mil^? in cii^cmpifi^m:^.,-The 
^^Y^^5^ i^oi^id they^c«q)«$iofSfl^f% aiid; 
T;«narus was reckoaed '«o dfmge^oM^^^pn Wr. 
Q9UQt of ^{rm^:9Ln<tpir^M»8, tl|^$ ifiercba^ts 
gpne^^ly .y^aaagpn^d th^eir ,g|Ood^ av^r t^^ 
if^mus^ whcpji^, Corintji^ b^^^m^ tJm m^rt 
of 'J^i^W)p€^ aiul ^sia. \ Thcri^atiTeaof ..t^^. 
city were ^ distingvii^hed for their ^iU :im 
working in metal^.j^ The Qorinthss^nb^as^f) 
a mixture of copper wJith son^ small qiiian* 
tity;.of Gold and silver, fbr9ied.a compQ^i* 
ti6n mtiirieljr btitti^tit apd durkWe. ; The, 
^i^am^ntsonbbttery-^Wate, were also fic- 
ented fifete with hnmitdble art; ■•- -] * * ^ ;**' 
" €btinar, 'aftef ;ly}ttg ling m tviihs, ^^ 
rbbUiltby JuliW^ae^arl ' :Iit temovii*^ Aei 
rujbHsh, an imiAense cluantityipl v^sisplst)*? 
brass and earthenware was foiiridV and car- 
ried to Rome. ^' . . 
'*The other cities of Achara were <*otnpa- 
iktively pf little consequence ; their names' 
Were Phliiis, Pallpnp,', JEgira, and Helice* 
Elis— W this district the chief citieti 
were £lis on.themerPeiiett8,.and Olympia 
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Oljrmptc game8\ so fiUftbtllPtfiKkilJ^tidi 
CM^ti^y wdre««titoltedr!e^ery^6fth year; 

iW«n, Vii^JJciii^an. Of tficte. tlic <!Wympic w^re recfc- 

or .strength iik^ acuity. . TherSpot o» -^hich these con- 
tests w»exWtbit«tf.yratciafi*cAtW !$TAl>i^7 W^t' <tf. 

OCT/ and where it tenpj^te4>«/iw0o A^eac)^ of.tljtM 



rames the prizes -^eft sb'mc^^at oiflt^ienti' In geoenu^ 
fi^e^^, 4it 'v%M[9n ^ajt ^eiAar w«re '|>rMnM^ftli a 
bmekjalHdiidl ^dsJdeew wto<^' <i^F -^ciLrnfi^ icithttir 

wreath, of oliy^ ; at the Pythian, laurel ; at the Is^mian. 
with great pomp and sol^nMWttc *to.' ^ip ^^e^^^-^tji 

tained at tie pfiMkr md«9/ ;i£m1 Idagvdid mot ^oniidtt* 
it derggatorx to their honour to contend for the jffizt ; 

ctotttbatilht.- ' ,''.'' '*' 

1 * The Offiin^t games derived their origin ftpm lidti 

ettte9v'%t^f>SIitig Itttb neglect,*^ \vCTe afttei;ward retiieW^ 

ty Ifetttu^; These proved aii'cxcencTrt prtpata^iVe' fcj^ 

rotitli ^tp biiaf^flpe haidshijWi ^^ar, ks w«! a8 V In^rov^ 

*li«F'W''*et7-a«ididrohites*V.r' ''/' ' "'^^\ '" ' '", ^ 

-•^The- ywir&i tHiich CortcBnk of*,Kfli^ft th<^'ctfef 

f)rtt«^^<whJchwlsthkt of thfr9fi»ioirtu*y¥a$ ttife*^'(WU«E 

#heto th^ .€lteek8 firsti«gtMdf;theli;t{me1iy^^ 

Thig cori^spooci? with thc'TTBth ft%t beforti Christ, aM 

i4 ft*tinhiikntikbl€''3cnt'ht'ii]kdwtetJnBtMy*«' '--'•'♦' 
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sipn y;a& named Mie^^cfte^ by. ^vrj^i^ ^RmK^ 
I^WjjtW wh^».ppyil^ . was/ £^rmet^ 
known. * It was built by, EpaminosidaS) sind 
«topd »t d short difft^mce ^cjfth^ftolA'd^ tbp 
irf the Messed gulf., ;Being ui^dfeV 'Aci 
ijimnediaie proft^ctpipii <f£ it strong fprtrc;9St 
exclusive of its o^im pecuUar^lcNrlifi««tion»J| 
it was?*linost iitt|yre^ab!fe. /The ahdetit 
[fapital was Pjlps,.t^|9.'qily,, of Nestor: thi 
jipithet M«sseBiM>»"'vraa r^terwiavdi idded^ 
in order to distm^juish it fwtn^'hf^^ligSft 
plaices bf thefdritfer^liaT^e^^ /'; ' ' " '^ 
;^Py^9ji' of. .M^ y^s ,#Unat^ij:.43^ the* 

Ionian toav^ear the^stnaU iskriul S^lvctevitt)^ 
1prbere'> !ai^^ ^^^ 

5^e Pe;6ponnesikit war wexei\]after"j|lVidian)^^ 
i:f:^b^aa<;e^ co9ipelkdtoi.&uix£aiderrtei Des- 
inostl^nes and Xteoni. '- ' - , J* ' "^ '.?'' 
^ - Tliei'ejwareieye^^ 

iTa^t,VWQn^^ JWethowgi^ 

fHid Asine ■'wi;veithe;mo8t4mp<M^t4 ^ h^i-'.-.s 

. • .Th(5 p?f^ «£^;Eli^genen^P3f |xMn% reguj^tioiif of 
the games, and occasionally the inhabitant^; of ..P^j^ 
prictf i^.the destcpc^on o£.^ti:it^. Xhej^ dAUCftiofi'fras 
for bve days*. The day on. which thjiy cpinv^onqed wiu| 
th^ eleventh x>^the jnonthcaikd.Hecatombeoij^.' D 
^^.jcekhr^ipii^^ere.yas'ta genei^al-^usp^n^n of (lios- 
tilitieBl'.^An immense concoji^ie oif peq^ at^endedn^qi 
oidy,^ ftom fijUL Qrfjcfej , .buli i!}.^!^^^^ f jurapi the nei'gblwiwv- 
uig^ Potions, HeM^?i}siP.T^Fod^ 

amd At wafr h'efc th^ j^i^ri^^ ,»e%d his history,: whic)^ 
^,affcc<ed Thuc^dit^i, th^n a V^y^r that he* shed.t^axa^ 
and on that accbuntiis atjOrafireiji, jth^ nftUcciot titeai^ti^pfi 
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BELATITt 'T<> ANCtEHT eftBECB. '£ 

'l;ACdNXt2A; or Lacdnia. No portiotf of 
the PelopomiestLS was more celebrated thaii 
this. It contained the £iunous city of Lace* 
dimon*, or Sparta, the most pbwierfii! in 
ariciwit Greecd, which stood at the bo&om 
df Taygetus on the banks-of the ri^er Euroi 
fasi. This city was about six 'miles in clfi 
^inference but had tio other waRs than th^ 
l^aveiy of its tnh^itants, tiH ft fell 'rnidet* 
the dominion of tyrahts. The prevailing; 
ipdanh^rs * were ^ fhimical to external splen- 
^yd!ei ^aiid' ^herefor^ ^ hdnfses" w^tc umffi 
aiid destitutfe^ofortiamerit. -f ^ -"'^S 
■' '^Sbuth.df'Lacedifmbri, on4;he'West"ba!nk of 
^^Eurdtais, was Amydfe^ abqdi^itig' id', 
flrbisi aAd honbnrcd witfl st spfehdifl tems^A 

'■ G;^Wam; thcTport <)f LacediiiAoh -hi6ai* 
tfte tttbtit^ 6f Eutotas,. wMch fells feto ifie^ 
li^fcmk gttlph^ waA-a rery ^trdng ptece; '^6^ 
' {sir from this was the site of the aiifeifeiit tee-^- 
lbs, Vlijich the Spartaiis hating &ken^ redu* 
ced 1!he inhabitatrts to sWveay^ ^dhetitie^ 
ai-thelr ilkVeis i^ere c^Hed'Helotes; '{ '/ •» 
'^^Tfcc Tjiif ittdntoty ctf Msdea, so dikfi^^^Hki 
ta'^AtkriAei^, ^PTdnfletFthe ^gtdph^^of BkSdMfc- 
^^er fefet, ^s Tsenartis 'did eMft^'Ae wfest.^ 
'ftii^ ^^ jitit mbfetTsouthett p6itit of Etirbpe,^ 
^d Ker^ 3t8od tS^ln^ioliaWe teMpie ^f N^ 
tliri^' an^-ri^ar U tfeetaK^e tifroug^Vhi^* 
fferfe^es isf fetel^d tio Kkve dragged CeAef 
ru« from the infermd regiaiis. • - • ' - ^ -'i ^ 

* ^9W<9XM Misitn. 
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pp^^si l>aypfri^^df;^e4 tb!PfPM»^,deart»^ 
sffftr^,^, sp9;t withia, us pf ecinct^, 4^P» 
§!r. fr^>ij4f«^ description-. V, , , aZ-b »if 

god. It abounded ^^ J^^ iiipwtaii;ia^ ^ a; 

Tj?^^ !^^«R^ ?%^^9i) Wc^Pi*B?r£f?T^ 
gaeus ; Pallentaeum ; Mantinea^whei;ffJ§^j^i)^ 

fe« <9ftt>ee^Sf,;i -A-ix^^ia. w^r/^W PPRHJoHWt 
W<i0^a».»aMi.^>95?nf^ ^.^ hW95ej4itb9ftf 
Wl4:^J?v©4,';j| \o ->> jril ar.-r ^[.: rr.<,-d • /I 
. W^iei^.tJ)^ na4y«s, Jm^ cwc^pipn 1:p,,x:onri' 
firpi,;?py.^gage^pnii >y^jv^. ii^K.bl^We 'Oail^^ 
they prqg^f^^it^ JftwafFi% wW:Fi>f«^h>«i. 

rp4^, eT^iy,;Wibfifiv^gp, .e;s?W)'^ WJ )w>9^^^ 
q^^tt^wmf^fe^ ia^>^y^j»[^^^^^P)rit,4^:?>^ 
^fET/^^tNe. (Wt vi^.w4 ^ Thave fb^en mj^s 
apj^Mo .The .f^ulplff w«^ W.I^U tW^.^ft 
rise from this.^ftHfce, ;;..frJ.;^^ .»(.; „joi| 3f;x 



'i/: Jj.::;;:? -voK 
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AiiGOLis*. The primcifsfll city in this dis- 
triet wftft Argos, supposed to be the fa- 
vourite residence of Juno. It was isitiBated 
on the river Inachus, and was defbnded b5^ 
two citadels. The inhidiitantswere denom^ 
iiiated Arghn, a name by which the<>ndel:4 
in gefiertsd were often dx^ignated. Naiapli;! 
Was lihe harbour of Argos ; andtb the soudi 
of this was the lake of Lema, where Uer^ 
cules slew the monstrous hydra* < . ? 

To tKe north of -Argos atocid Myceina&, 
the city of Agamemnon, after whhse death 
it gradually deetined; tiliatlaBt.it wasde^ 
^oyed by^the Arg^res. In-aneigiiibou/ing 
g;rove the Nemean games were cekbrated 
every three years. 

At die bottom ^f die Ai^lie |[ulf stood 
Trii^ene, so called ftfqm. its ibuad}er Xros* 
^en, the son of Pelops. ■ rOpposite to thia 
•city lies the island Calauria, to ^hich 
tDemoathenes' being ^lursued by . his ene^ 
mies, he swaUoWdpoison. ) 

West Ir^m Trtttene, iwas ^piabittnis, 
amd at* the distahce of five miles .finxm thi« 
last mentioned place stood the famous teiii« 
fie of iEsculapius. 

The p»>mEontctt*y of SeyUaum onthe Sa- 
f-onic ' gulph was <the burial-plaJae of j Soyfia^ 
jiiie dauglUer of Nisus* Near ScyHasum was 
the town of Henhnione, from which th« pas« 
*»ge to the shades hdiow was *uppos«d tor 
be so short, "thaft it was net necessaary to 
put money into the mouth of the dead to 
pay Charon's fare. 

Vol. III. B 
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air pREFAToxir xem^x 

Grjscia propria. 

This grand division of Greece was bound'* 
ed on the north, by mounts Othrys and 
Oeta, which divided it from Thessa]^ ; on 
the west, by the river Achelous and Epire ; 
on the south, by the Ccnrinthian and Saronic 
giilphs, and the isthmus of Corinth^ which 
separated it from Peloponnesus ; and on the 
eae^ by the iEgean Sea, die boundary b^ 
iween Europe and Asia. 
, The subdivisions of Graecia propria were 
seven; Attica, Megaris, Boeotia, Phocii^ 
Locris, Doris, and ifitoLia. 

Attic A- No pJart of Greece was so cele» 
brated as this ; and from the interests which 
will ever be attached to it, in the estimation 
of ev€ry polite scholaf, it will be proper to 
notice some of the principal circumstances 
connected with it.. Athens^, the capital, 
was long the most iUustribus-seat.of learn- 
ing, arts, and sciences, and deserves to be 
described at some length. 

In very early times this city consisted of 
little: more than a citadel, built on the 
top of a rocky eiK^inence about seven miles 
round. This fortress was surrounded by a 
strong wall, and had only one entranc:e, the 
ascent to which was by stairs. Within its 
precin^^ were several ms^ificc^t edifice^ 
the cWef. of which was the temple of Minet* 
va, called Parthenon. After being- bunut 
by the Persians, it was rebuilt of the finest 

* Now Setincs 
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maiUe by Pericles, and still exhibits one 

of the most splencLid remains of antiquity, 
being two hundred and twenty-nine feet 
long, one hundred broad, and seventy high. 
The colossal statue of Minerva, made by 
Phidias of gold and ivory, was thirty-nine 
feet high. In the citadel there were ako*a 
number of statues in honour of that god- 
dess; among the rest, that which was believ- 
ed to have fallen from Heaven : it was, how- 
ever, merely a shapeless mass of olive wood, 
though held in the highest veneration. 

Adjoining to the Parthenon was the pub- 
lick treasury. The» chief of the prjrtanes, 
or the president of the senate, who^ was 
changed daily, had ^e charge of the key ; 
but some of the treasurers, having embea- 
«led part of the publick money, burnt this 
edifice to the ground, in order to conceal 
dieir peculation. 

At first the Athenians attended chkfly to 
agriculture, particularly to the cultivation 
of the olive; but afterwards following com- 
merce, they built a joint temple to Minerva 
and Neptune, with a chapel consecrated to 
each. On one side stood Ae olive tree, 
which was said to have sprung out of the 
earth at the command of Minerva 5 and on 
the other was a foimtain of salt water, fabled 
to have been produced ^j the stroke of Nep« 
tune's trident. 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to itb^ 
crease, it was necessary to build on the level 
groiaKLrpijPMltbe citadel ; and in process o^^ 
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time xhe law fir ci^ became embdli^ed mA 
ma3ay ^lendid edifices. The temple of Ju^ 
piter Olympus^ of Thcseua, built by Ci^ 
mon^ ao4 the Pantheon^ or temple to aU 
the gods,, both which are still standing 
nearly entire ; the temples of Castor and 
Polhix, and of Apollo and Pan ;. the Pry* 
taneum, where those who had merited weD 
of the state were supported at the publick 
expense; the Odium, or musical theatre^ 
and the theatre of Bacchus^ were among 
the most remarkable. 

Near the cUadel was the fountain Callir- 
rhoe, the water of which was used in nuptial 
ajckd sacred rite's ; and on an eminence at a 
0mall distsuice, was the place where th« 
Areopagus assembled4 

The . Ceramicua, however, or the jiace 
fxrhere pottery was made, is one of the moat 
famous quarters of Athens. In it was the fo* 
rum or mirket-place, surrounded with tem- 
pies atid various other publick buildings. 
Here were the porticoes of Hermae and P«* 
jcile, in the latter of which, Zeno the philof^ 
gopher used to teach, and from thi^ cir* 
cumstance hift followers were called stoica4 
stoa signifying a portico in Greek. 

Athens had three harbours, the Pirasus^ 
JMunicia, and Phalerum, all very rftron^^ 
andomited to the city by two walls, called 
the long walls, which were projected and 
partly executed hf Themistocles* ' 
I Inckl^endent, however, of the memoraU^ 
flate^ withitx the litnita of the .oity^ som^ qg 
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-nvhich have already been cursorily noticed, 
the Athenians had several Gymnasia, either 
in or near the city, the principal of which 
were the Academia, X»yceum, and Cynos- 
arges. The Academia lay about three quar- 
ters of a mile north-west of the city, and 
contained a gymnasium, a garden, and a 
grove surrounded with walls, and adorned 
with delightful covered walks. Here Plato 
taught his scholars, whence his followers 
are called academics ; and such decorum 
was observed in the place, that it was for- 
bidden even to laugh in it. 

The Lyceum* lay on the opposite side 
of Athens, on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
was remarkably salubrious. Aristotle, the 
disciple of Plato, chose the Lyceum for 
the place of youthful institution ; and be- 
cause he taught his followers while walking, 
his sect was called peripatetics. 

The Cynosarges was situated on the north 
of the Lycei^m, on an eminence, and con- 
tained a gymnasium, a temple of Hercu<« 
les, and a sacred groye. It is said to havQ 
received its name from a white or swift; dog^, 
which snatched away part of the sacrifice 
offered to Hercules, In this place foreign- 
ers or citizens of half blood, that is, who 
were born of an alien mother, performed 
their exercises ; and here Antishenes taught 
his philosophy, whence, as some say, he 

• So called from Lycus *€ son of Pandion, who alga 
Jave name to hycl^, in Asia. 

B 2 
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W9S called the cynic ; though otiiel*3 im»- 
gtbe, and perhaps with greater probability, 
that he obtained this epithet frdm his anaii- 
ing diBpositlon, whidi certainly .some of hj6 
> followers deserved^ ( 

The inhabitants of Athens irere t>ropei>- 
ly divided into three orders : citizens, so- 
journers, and slaves. The number of citi- 
.aens seldom exceeded 20,000, of sojourn^ 
ers or forei^ers 10^000, while the slaves 
amounted to 400,000« The la^ two classes 
J)ad no share in the government ; but to e^i- 
ter into the civil and political institution^ 
<jf this famous republick, would carry us 
beyond the bounds prescribed. 

About ten miles north-east of Athens 
stood Marathon^ illustrious foi* the defeat of 
^he Persians by Miltiades. In the same 
direction from Athens was the fortress of 
Phyla, the first place seised by Thrasybu*- 
^s with only thirty men, when he emanci- 
pated his country from the tyranny of as 
jnany usurpers. » 

West from this lay Acham«e, the chief 
borough of Attica, which is frequently 
mentioned in history ; and not far from this 
Mood Eleusis, famous for the celebration of 
Itbe mysteries of Ceres. 

Other memorable places in Attica were 
Erchia, GargettUs, Decelia, and Oropus. 
. Megaris. This was a small tract of 
land lying at the top of the Saronic gulf, 
between the territories of Attica and Co- 
rinth. The chief city was Megara situated 
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OB a rifting, grounitlj and ?PWf#fg * «<Kk^ 
harbour cs^ed Nisfes^ TTlie other txs^won 
of M^gsqris w^re very Uicqii^id^rable* ,, 

The people of Megarahad tweoly^galr 
lies at the battle of Saf^iuLa, and th^ee hunt 
dred men at the battle of Plat»a« They 
even ventured aot|u9tip>e$ to enter into hoih 
tilitieft .^ith ^ Athenians ^ biit their coujo^ 
try t» BM^e juatly entitled to distinction f^r 
jiwiving produced Euclid, than for. all th^ii* 
other ?!dvantage^ combined. This great 
jnathematician had conceived the higheif 
j^espect for Socrates, and during ^ war ber 
iweenthe Megarepsians.and the Athenian^ 
Jhe frequently visited that philosopher hf 
night in a female disguise, and returned 
.i9gain before day breaks though the distance 
yas twenty miles. 

Q(SQTiA. This country stretched along 
$he we^t of Attica and Megaris, from tbf 
£iu:tpus to the Coriathian gulf. The soil 
.was fertile, but the air was gross, and tlii9 
inhabitants in general reckoned characteris- 
ijically dull, though there were m^my $plenf 
did exceptions. 

The capital was Thebes, built by CadiXHif^i 
who first introduced letters into Greece.-* 
It was situated on the riveir Ism^nns, aitd 
had seven gates, with ^alls upwards of se* 
yen miles in circumference. 

The other states of Greece were Jong in^ 
dignant against the Thebans, for their pex<f 
fidy in joining the Persians, and for^thi^ 
ih^ ,wer^ acveiply pi^ni^hed. Under, JPfio- 
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pidfts and Epaminondas, however, Thebes 
was die most powerful city in Greece. It 
was destroyed by Alexander the Great, af- 
ter a terrible carnage of the inhabitants ; 
but was rebuilt by Cassanden 

About nine miles south of Thebes stood 
Plataea, at the foot of Mount Citharon, on 
the banks of the ^sopus. Near this place 
the Persians, under Mardonius, met with a 
siffnal defeat from Aristides and Pausanias. 

To the westward of Platsa lay Leuctra, 
the scene where the Lacedaemonians expe- 
rienced a dreadful overthrow from Epami- 
Bondas, in consequence of which, they 
lost their pre-eminence among the Grecian 
states. 

On the west side of an extensive morassy 
plain, where the river Melas loses itself, 
stood Chaeronea, the birth-place of Plu- 
tarch, and remarkable for the defeat of the 
allied states of Greece by Philip of Mace- 
don, which they never afterward recoyered. 

Not far from this was the cave of Tro- 
phonius, where oracles were delivered, and 
which rendered such as entered it melan- 
choly for the rest of their lives. 
• Thespia, sacred to the muses ; Ascra, the 
birth-place of Hesiod ; Aulis, whence the 
Greeks set sail to the siege of Troy ; Tan- 
gara, infamous for its cock-fighting exhibi- 
tions ; DeMum, where stood atemple of Apol- 
lo ; and some other places, are memorable 
in the history of Boeotia. 
' This country is further illustrious for its 
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coimecticai witfi.die mttse^ TkemountafaHl 
of Helicon and Pimpla, the EouAtams . of 
Aganippe, Dirce, aiidHippocrene cannevcv 
be mentioned without exciting podac uitf^ 
gerv. . . . 

. Pkocts* This district, or ni!th€;r its capi- 
tal Delphi, was conjectured by ^ ancients^ 
mot enty to be the centre of Greece^ hut of 
the whole earth ; but Delphi is still more 
illustrious for thetemple andoimck of Apok 
lo, which stood on' an eminence above the 
town, at the foot of mount Parnassus,, and 
near the Castalian feont* In the middle of 
this temple was a chasm in the .ground^ 
whence iasnied a sdbtilc vapour, .diat dif ew 
sttch a& breathed it intaxonvnbions* ' It la 
^aid to ha^e been first accidental^ discoreav 
ed by some goatherds^ The priestess, or 
P3^ia, being placed on a tripod •▼cr the 
^perturey and becoming gradually. Sntoxir 
cated with the vapour, proceeded to* uttor 
her oracles, generally in hexameter verse, 
but sometimes' in prose. To this oracle not 
only the Creeks,but many of the neighbouv^ 
ing nations used to resort fior advice on any 
critical emergency. 

' The i>evoliytums wfaiqh die temple and 
oracle at Delphi underwent are too numen* 
bus pa particularize^ In the time of Oh 
cero, the pythia and her predictioos had fdk- 
len into conteinpi;, but she did not whblly 
give up her yery lucrative vocation^ tiU a*- 
'tier' the pei^iod of ^NcrtPs reign. ' ' 

At Obelixhi^ as. being most central, 
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held the meeting of the Amphictyonic couiu 
cil, or. deputies from the comederated states 
of Greece. In its vicinity likewise were 
c^ebrated \hp Pythian games, at first every 
ninth, and afterward every fifth year, 

Cirrha, thei port of Delphi, lay in the 
Corinthian gulf, about eight miles distant ; 
and near this stood Anticyra, famous for 
die production of hellebore, once reputed 
specific in maniacal cases. 

In latter times Elatia, situated on the 
liver CephissUs, became the principal city 
of Phbcis. Its other towns were inconsi- 
derable* 

Loc&is. The country of Locris was di* 
vided into three parts, but no veiy satisfiio- 
toiT account is given for this. Amphissa^ 
detended by a strong fortress, was the prin- 
cipal town of the first district ; Opus of th^ 
«pecond; and Naryx, the native place of Ajax, 
Tof the third. 

■ Not far distant from the last mentioned 
town was the famous pass of Thermopylae, 
-so csAled from its hot springs. It was justly 
reckoned the key of Greece, and is immor- 
talized from the self-devotion of Leonidas. 
Where narrowest, there is only room for- 
a single carriage between Mount Oeta^ 
which here terminates in a precipice, and 
Che 'Malian gulf. 

Doris, or Doric a. This country was 
of small extent, it lay along the foot of 
Mounts Oeta and Pam^sus. " Its inhabit* 
ants were one of the most anciendt tnbes 
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of Greece, from Doras, the gramisoii of 
Deucalion. It contained four cities, Eri* 
neon, Boion, Pindus, and Cytinium, none 
of them remarkable. 

J£toli A. This was the country of a very 
warlike people, and extended (rom the top 
of the gulf Naupactus^ to the river Acher 
lous. 

The toilnis were few, but of considerable 
note. Calydon on the river Evenus, was 
an. ancient and beautiful city, and the birth- 
place of Tydcus. At the eiBux of the 
Evenus into the Ionian sea stood Chalcis, 
not far fr<Hn a mountain of the same name; 
and on the north-west extremity of the Co^ 
rinthian gulf lay Naupactus, so called from 
the number of ships built there ; but its very 
site is now overflowed by the sea. 
. When the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
ifiad enfeebled themselves by mutual con- 
tests, the iEtolians became a very powerful 
people, and possessed themselves of seve- 
ral cities beyond their original limits. They 
were esteemed the be^t cavalry in Greece ; 
but were alwaya turbulent and fickle in their 
disposition. 

£p)RUs. 

The principal subdivisions of this countiy 
were into Acamania, Thesprotia, Molossia* 
93pA Chaonia. 

, AcAltNAiHA. Extending from the river 
Acbelous to the AmWocian gulph, was ail^ 

* Now Lepanto. ^ . . ; 
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terwards added to £pire. 
' ffear a-proiBontory of the same tiame^ at 
the mouth of the Ambrocian ffcdph, lay tlie 
little town of Actiiitn, (celebrated for its 
V^mple c$f Apollo, and still m^e fer^die de^ 
tsifiiive Aat^al -fight betwefeo AAiga«l!U8, aAd 
Anthony and Cleopatra. In commeraora^ 
tion of his victory, Augtiatus buih tiie town 
<ff N'ioojiolis on the opposite side of '4be 
strait, and iustiti:Mted the Aotite ^gfiintfs^ 
whidh were celebrated ev^eryfive ye^ars. 

'ftic -chief city, however, otf Ai«aaania 
uraft Strtmis^ ^foont twenty-five miles from 
-die efti«K>df l^eriv^er Adiek^us; anditilirt- 
«cr thnes lieucas, built by a colony from 
Coinnth on the isthmus which joitied the 
peninsula of Leuca&a to the main land« 
t^^att* this wfts the rock of Cephalonia, or 
the Dover's leatp, which Sappho and others 
scried, to cure their hopeless passion* 

THBffP&OTiA* The diief city of thi$ 
Country was Ambrocia, the royal residence 
of Pyrrhtis, sitaat©dnear>the head of the 
^l^h of the same name, it was built'by a 
colony from Corinth. 

On the strait which separates Corcyra 
from the main land, lay Posidium, Bodiro- 
*tum, 'Portus Pelodis ; andto^die^outhwere 
Chimserium and Ephyra. near the lake 
Adfefusia, through wliich ran -the rWer 
-Acheron ; and into the latter flows the mud-> 
dy Cocytus, at no great distance from the 
lake Avemus. 
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Indeed it is generally supposed that Ho- 
mer copied the names of his infernal lakes 
and rivers from those of Thesprotia. 

MoLossis, the country of the Mollossi, 
lay to the notth-east of Thesprotia. The 
most remarkable town of this district was 
Dodona, at the foot of Mount Tomarus, 
famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. 
It was built by the Pelasgi, who justly de- 
signated their gods as the rulers of all 
things* 

The other remaricable places in Mcdossis 
were Tecmon, and Passaron, where the 
kings of the country at their accession used 
to swear that they would govern according 
to the laws ; and the. people, that they 
would defend their native soiL 

Chaonia. The chief towns of this dis- 
trict, were Oricum, situated in a chain- 
paign, north of the Acroceraunian moun* 
tsdns, so called from their tops being struck 
with thunder.— "Palsste, where C«sar land- 
ed when in pursuit of Pompey, Cassiope 
and Phalacrum. Among the inland towns 
were Antigonea and Phsenice. 

Chaonia is said to have received its name 
from Chaon, the companion of Helenus, 
the son of Priam, who was inadvertently 
killed in hunting. The celebrated mount 
Pindus, which consists of several ridges, 
lan partly through Epire. 
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THESflALtA. 

According to Herodotus this country was 
wholly enclosed by mountains, on the east 
by Pdion and Ossa ; on the north by Olym- 
pus ; on the west by Pindus ; and on the 
south by Othrys and Oeta. The interven* 
ing chanspsugn, constituting Thessaly, was 
watered by numerous streams, all of which 
uniting in the river Peneus, devolved their 
waters into the Thermaic gulph* by a nar- 
row passage, supposed to have been opened 
by an eardiquake, between Olympus and 
Ossa. 

Along the banks of die Peneus was the 
delightful vale of Tempe, the sid^gect of 
fevery poet's theme. This was about fiv<e 
miles long, but of various breadth. 

At the foot of mount Oeta, and north of 
Thermopyle, stood Heraclea, so called from 
Hercules, who is said to have consumed 
himself in a burning pile on the top of Oeta 
near this place. Lamia and Hypata, Laris- 
sa, the ci^ of Achilles, Pegasse and the post 
of Pheis, the capital of the tj^ant Alexai^ 
der, whom Pelopidas conquered, also Is^ 
in diis quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasse stood 
lolcos, the city of Pelias and Jason, and not 
far from the latter, Aphetse, whence the 
Argonauts set sail. Near lolcos likewise 
was Demetrias, built by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which soon became very populous, on 

• Now the gulph o£ Salonichi.' 
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account of its local advantages. North of 
this lay Meliboea, the city of Philoctetes, 
famous for the manufacture of purple. 

At the bottom of mount Othrys^ the 
abode of the Centaurs, stood AI0&, washed 
by the river Amphrysus, along the banks of 
which Apollo used to feed the flocks of Ad* 
metus ; and near the reflux of this stream 
lay Thebs, which some have confounded 
with Thebes in Boeotia. 

South from Larissa, already mentioned, 
lay Pharsalus, near which the ever memor- 
able battle took place between C»sar and 
Pompey, when the latter fled to Larissa. 

Towards the confines of Macedonia was 
moimt Pierius^ sacred to the muses, and 
from which they are called Pierides. Many 
other places in Thessaly are mentioned by 
the poets and historians, but they do not 
deserve a particular indication in this me* 
moir. 

The Thessalian women were said to pos* 
sess remarkable skill in magick. By dieir 
charms or spells they pretended to perform 
the most wonderful things ; to raise or allay 
tempests, to recal the dead, to destroy the 
living, and even to arrest the sun in his 
course. 

Macedonia. 

From the different form of government 
which for a long period prevailed in this 
country, it scarcely appears to be a legiti- 
mate Grecian state, though usually inclined 
within its limits. 
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Macedonia is made to extend from <&e 
mouth of the Peneus to the river Nessus in 
Thrace ; including on the east the countries 
bordering on the ii^gean sea, and surround- 
ing the Thermaic, Toronasan, Singitic, and 
and Strymonic gulfs ; but the precise bound- 
aries on the other sides are not ascer- 
tained. 

The country lying betwieen the mouth of 
the Peneus and the Ludias was called Pie- 
ria ; the towns on this coast were Heracle* 
um, Phila, Dium, and Pydna, near which 
last Paulus iEmilius defeated Perseus. . 

To the north of Pieria, the country ob- 
tained the name of Pseonia, or Emathia- 
Pella. The chief town of this district was 
the birth-place of Philip, and of his son 
Alexander. It was washed by the Ludias, 
and was a place of great strength. At some 
distance lay Edessa, once the residence of 
the Macedonian kings, and afterward their 
place of sepulture. 

Near the mouth of the Axius and Chi- 
dorufi stood Therma, which gave name to 
the Thermaic gulf, afterward called Thes- 
salonica, and now Salonichi, where the il- 
lustrious Cicero spent the time of his exile. 
The principal towns in early periods of his- 
tory on the north-east of the Thermaic gulf 
were, Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in lat- 
ter times Antigonia and Potidaea. 

At the head of the Toronean gulf stood 
Olynthus, a very considerable city, which 
was long either subject to, or in alliance 
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with, Athens. Being treacherously taken 
by Philip, it was destroyed, and the inhab* 
itants carried into senritude, which g^ave 
rise to the fatal war between the Athenians 
and the Macedonian prince. 

Between the 3ingitic and Strymonic gulfs 
lies Mount AAos, which projects many 
miles from the plain into the sea. On diis 
vast hill stood several towns, the inhabit** 
ants of which received the appellation of 
Macrobii, from their longevity. Towards 
the west side of Athos, the two gulfs an* 
proach each other within a mile and a half ; 
and through this isthmus Xerxes dug a na» 
vigable canal, so wide and deep that two 
ihips could pass at once. In its vicinity 
stood Stagira, the birth-place of Aristotle, 
whence he i^ called the Stag^rite. 

Near the place where the Strymon di- 
vides into two branches, was built Amphi* 
polls. About 30 miles north-east of this city 
stood Neapolis, and above it Philippi, in the 
plain adjoining which Brutus and Cassius 
were overthrown by Antony and Augustus* 

The interior part of Macedonia, called 
Macedonia Superior, was possessed by va^ 
rious tribes. This district was rough and 
mountainous, and consequently cold. / 

The country south of the Ceraunian 
mountains, along theljottom of the Adriatic 
sea, being chiefly inhabited by Greeks, was 
named lUyris &raBca. The chief towns 
were ApoUonia, a place where learning was 
much cultivated, and Dyrrachium, now 
C2 
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Dutazzo, the common landing place from 
Brundusium. Not far from this is Petra, 
where Pompey pitched his camp, and suf- 
fered a circumvallation to be drawn round 
him for fifteen miles, rather than venture 
an engagement with Caesar. 

Grjeciak Islands. 
To this geographical description of the 
continent of Greece it appears of manifest 
utility to subjoin a brief account of its 
islands. 

CORCYRA, now C«RFU, &C. 

This island lies in the Ionian sea, and is 
separated by a narrow strait from Thes- 
protia. Here were the celebrated gardens 
of Alcinous, which produced fruit twice a 
year. 

Corcyra contained a city of the same 
name, which was the residence of Alcinous ; 
and near th^ northern extremity of the is- 
land stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Sybota, lie be- 
tween the south-east part of Corcyra and 
Epirus ; and near Leucadia, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, are the little islands 
of Pax«. 

Before the mouth of the river Achelous 
are scattered a number of small islands, 
called the Echinades, the principal of which 
is Dulichium. It was subject to XJTlysses ; 
and to the west of this lies Ithaca, the resi- 
dence of that hero : it was about 25 miles 
in circumference, rocky and sterile, and 
contained a town of the same name, at the 
foot of mount Neius. 
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Cephalonia. 

This island, called also Same or Samos, 
lies al^out fifteen miles from Ithaca, and is 
93 miles in circumference* The principal 
town, named Samos, was taken by the Ro- 
mans after a siege of four months, a&d 
plundered. The other towns were of little 
note. Between Cephalonia and Ithaca is 
the small island of Asteria* 

Zacynthus, now Zante. 

South of Cephalonia lies Zacynthus, 
about 20 miles in circumference, sylvan 
and fertile, with a town of the same name. 
South-east from this were the Strophades, 
fabled to be infested by harpies. 
Cytkera. 

This island was sacred to Venus^ and its 
name is frequently used to designate that- 
goddess. It lies about five miles from the 
promontory of Malea, and contained a city 
of the same name, and another called Scan- 
dea, both excellently fortified, and furnish* 
ed with commodious harbours* Cythera 
was alternately under the power of the La- 
cedaemonians and the Athenians. 
iEciNA, &c. 

The island of ^gina, about twenty-two 
miles in circumference, lies in the Saronic 
gulf, about ten miles from- Attica. On ac- 
count of its hidden rocks, it was difficult 
of access on all sides. The inhabitants were 
anciently rivals of the Athenians by sea ; 
and, in the battle of Salamis, the prize of 
talour was decreed to them. In the event 
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they experienced many revolutions of for- 
tune, and submitted to various masters. — 
They are famed for being the first people 
that coined money. 

West from iEgina is Salamis, containing 
a town of the same name. It was the island 
of Telamon, the father of Ajax and Teu« 
cer, and is about ten miles long. 

Round Salaniis and iEgina are several 
small islands, but none of them of any 
consequence. 

EuBOEA, now Neoropont, &c. 

This island lies along the north-east coast 
of Attica and Btsotia, and is about 150 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It ia 
separated from the continent by the Euripus, 
remarkable for the irregularis of its tides. 
Several of the promontories of Eubcea are 
mentioned by historians, namely, Gersstus, 
Caphareus, Carystus, and Amar3mthus. 

Chalcis was the capital- of the whole is« 
land, then ranked Eretria, and lastly Arte- 
misium, near which the Greeks first en- 
gaged with the fleet of Xerxes. 

East from Eubcea lies Scyros, where 
Achilles lay concealed, and where Theseus 
died in exile. 

The Cyclades. 
These islands received their Greek appel- 
lation from lying round Delos, in the form 
of a circle. Some authors reckon twelve 
of them, others more : the principal are as 
follow : 
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^ Delos. This island, called also Orty- 
gia, was the birth place of Apollo and Di* 
ana. It was anciently said to be a floating 
island, and, was fabled to be chained by 
ApoUo, who bound it to lyiycone and Gy« 
aros. Delos abounded in brass ; and ves* 
. sels of that metal fabricated here were held 
in high estimation. To some of the desert 
islands in this vicinity the Roman emperors 
used to banish criminals. C£Os, near Su- 
nium in Attica, was a small but fertile is- 
land, and deserves to benarticularizedasbe* 
ing the birth place of Simonides, the first 
elegiac writer. This great man being ask* 
ed. by king Hiero, what God is ? he de- 
manded a day to consider it: when the 
same question was put to him the next day, 
he required two days ; and so went on, sd« 
ways doubling the time. The king sur- 
prized, asked him why he did so ? '^ Be* 
*'^ cause,'' said Simonides, *^ the longer I 
^^ consider the matter, the more dUfi&cult it 
** appears to me," 

South of Ceos lies Cythnos, and still far- 
ther in the same direction is Seriphus, then 
Siphnus and Melos. East of Seriphus is 
Paros, the birth place of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles, and farther celebrated for producing 
the finest marble. 

To the eastward of Paros lies Naxos, 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to 
Bacchus. los, Thera, now Santorin, and 
some other small islands lie in the same 
quarter* 
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Crete, now Candia, is by far the largest 
ef the Grecian islands, extending 270 miles 
in length, and about fifty in breadth. It is 
extremely mountainous and woody, but has 
many fertile plains and vallies. In the 
middle of the island stands mount Ida, and 
its eastern extremity is mount Dicte, in a 
cavern of which Jupiter is said to have 
been nursed. 

The three chief cities of Crete were 
Gnossus, Gortina, and Cydonia. The har- 
bour of the first was named Heracleum, 
and here the present capital of the island, 
Candiaisbuilt. A number of islets surround 
Crete, but none of them are remarkable. 
The Sporades. 

These islands obt^ned their original ap« 
pellation from their scattered form. They 
lie chiefly on the coast of Asia, to which 
quarter of the globe they belong. 

Carpathus^ which gave name to the Car- 
pathian sea, stands eastward of Crete. In 
the same direction, and near the coast of 
Lycia, is Rhodus, about 125 miles in cir- 
cumference, which contained the cities of 
Lindus, Camirus, and Rhodus, the latter 
famous for its maritime force, and likewise 
for the brazen colossus or image of the 
sun, about 105 feet high. This was the 
workmanship of Chares, a native of the 
island, and employed him twelve years. It 
was overthrown by an earthquake eighty- 
five years after its erection, and lay on the 
ground till Rhodes w'as taken by die Sara* 
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ce&s, A. D. 653) when the metal which 
composed being sold to a Jew, furnish? 
ed sufficient to load nine hundred camels. 

Nordi of Rhodus lies Cos, now Laiigo, 
about 100 miles in circumference : it waa 
the native country of Hippocrates, the phy- 
sician ; of Apelles, the painter ; and of Phi- 
letas, the poet. 

Patmos, now Palmossa, lies in this vi- 
cinity. Here St. John wrote the book of 
Revelation. 

Sahos, the favourite island of Juno, and 
the country of Pythagoras, stands opposite 
to mount M ycale, on the coast of lonia« 
West of this is Icarus, which gave name 
to the Icarean sea ; and north of Icarus is 
Chios, famous^ for its vrine and earthen- 
ware«. 

Aboui 60 miles north of Chios lies Les- 
bos^ an island of considerable ex;tent, and 
famous for its wines. The chief city was 
Mytilene, by which name the island is now 
known. 

To the north of this is LoiKos, now Sta- 
limene, the island, of Yulcan, about 112 
miles in circumference. It contained two 
cities, Hephsestia and Murina. On the fo- 
rum or market-place of the latter, mount 
Athos, though distant 87 miles, casts its 
shadow at certain seasons. 

Upwards of 60 miles to the eastward of 
Lemnos, and five from the coast of Troas, 
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lies Tenedos, about ten miles in circuit. 
It had one town, where stood a temple of 
Apollo- Smintheus. 

The other Grecian islands are scarcely 
worth an enumeration in this rapid survey. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Fr&m the earliest Accounts qf Greece to the gene^ 
ral Abolition qf Royalty in that Country • 

nPHE history of Greece, like that of every 
^ other country, has its ongin clouded by 
^ctioih and replete with errors and absurdities. 
The 'Mtleas song^, or the rude and shapeless 
monument, was the only commenioratiTe which 
man employed in the infant state of society, 
Hto record his martial exploits, or the memor- 
able destinies of his nation* To attempt, there- 
"fore, to trace and depict the several monstrous 
^uad improbable accounts, which the Grecian 
poets and historians of antiquity have trans- 
emitted to mankind, would be a task not only 
•useless and insipid, but unworthy of the dignity 
^ historical writing* The fictions of those 
'men must not be blended with the palpable 
•dlemonstpations of truth. In an ignorant and 
•batbarous age, some degree of credit may have 
beeuj and certainly was, attached to them; but 
they have been too long exploded to merit our 
•lightest attention. Many indeed are the writers, 
who, by the assistance of strong and lively 
imaginations, have endeavoured to clothe fable 
in the garb of probability, to separate truth 
from falsehood, and to describe, in an uninter- 
-tupted series, the history of ancient Greece, 
.g'om the most remote antiquity. But the af- 
Vol. III. D 
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fairs of the heroic ages present to our view such 
a motley and mythological picture, as explained 
by ancient authors, that every modern writer 
has been under the necessity of adding some 
new conjectures of his own. Unsatisfactory, 
however, and improbable, after all, are most 
of the interpretations given of these poetical 
and allegorical compositions; and the former, 
no less than the latter, appear to be merely 
the ebullitions of fancy, varied as to their object* 
We shall therefore dwell as little as possible 
on the &buIous age of Greece, for the reasons 
already assigned* Facts that are more proba- 
ble, and which have been better substantiated, 
can alone demand the historian's attention* Ai)- 
cient Greece, which, at this time, constitutes 
the south part cf Turkey in Europe, was com- 
prehended within the thirty-sixth and forty-se- 
cond degrees of latitude; extended about 38P 
.miles from north to south, and 310 from east to 
west ; and was bounded on the east by the iSgean 
sea, now called the Archipelago ; on the soutk 
by the Cretan ^ea; on the west by the loniaa 
sea, or Adriatic gulf; and on the north by lUy- 
ria and Thrace. Itxontained the following kin^ 
doms : in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, Argos, Mesh 
senia, Corinth, Achaia, Arcadia, and Laconii^ 
In Greece, properly so called, those of AtttcH, 
Megara, Bceotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doria, 
Phocis, Ozolxa, and J£tolia* In Epirus, were 
the Molossians, Amphilochians, Cassiopaeaim, 
Drxopians, Chaonians, Thesprotians, Almeni- 
ans, and Acarnanians. In Thessaly it compre- 
hended the countries of the Thessalians, the Es- 
tiotees, the Pelasgians, the M agnesians, and th(e 
Phthiotes. But the most considerable kin^ 
doms were ArgoS) Attica, Thebes, and Spart^* 
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The Greeks are said to have derired theiv 
name from Graecua.the father of Thessalus ; and 
all those nations are affirmed by the learned 
Bochart and others, to have been descendants of 
J[avan, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah* 

Greece is in general an excellent country, si- 
tuated in a temperate climate, in which none of 
the necessaries of life are wanting, and to which 
the seas that surround it waft in abundance every 
ftupei^uity. 

The mannersof the first inhabitants of Greece 
were rude and savage ; they fed on heib8,fi uitsy. 
and roots. The time when they first began to lay 
up a store of acorns for a season of scarcity, to 
clothe themselves with the skins of beasts, and 
build huts to dwell in, is pointed out as the era of 
civilization. Till then they remained in the open 
air, or lodged in caves. It is observed, that the 
iDore feeble retired to sterile places, that their 
enjoyments mightnot be envied; and thus Attica 
became peopled. The fabulists have endeavour- 
ed to point out the age in which those lived, who 
first taught agriculture, or attempted to make 
voyages by sea ; and it results from their chronol- 
ogy that the invention of these arts is of a very 
early date. By their voyages and military expe- 
ditions, a number of the Greeks made their way 
into countries more advanced in the sciences and 
every kind of knowledge. They brought from 
Phcsnice the su't of alphabetic writing ; and from 
Persia and Babylon, geometry, astronomy, and 
inagic* 

For want of laws, the Greeks were long go- 
verned by oracles. It is the property of every 
religion, whether true or false, to act as a re- 
straint on the people. The most celebrated 
oracle was that of Delphi, where Apollo him» 
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•elf rendered answers through the mediam of 

a priestess named the Pythia* It was at first 

required that she should be a virgin, but in pro* 

cess of time a matron was substituted. She 

was seated on a tripod, placed over an openings 

whence issued a vapour that in^ired the priest* 

ess with a sacred fury. In this paroxysm s]ief 

pronounced, with the tone and gestures of a 

maniac, answers almost always intricate and 

ambiguous, but the true sense of which warn 

discoverable after the event. It is to be ob^ 

served, that the heroes, kings, and even sages, 

appeared to have a firm faith in the oracles, and 

consulted them with great solemnity. TiK>se 

who may think that they only affiected this cre« 

dulity, must at least confess, that they appa^ 

rently considered it as necessary to inculcate 

it on the people by their examine* 

g Q Sicyon was the most ancient kingdom 

2764* ^ Greece, of which we have any account 

* in history ; and ^gialeus was its first king* 

J. p Inachus founded the regal government 

1846* ^^ Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius, 

' one of his successors, transferred the 

seat of government to Mycenae. After which 

the Heraclids, or descendants of Hercules^ 

made themselves masters of it and of the whole 

peninsula. 

^ p Athens was formed into a regular go- 
j • g vemmcnt by Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 
carried thither a colony of people from 
the mouths of the Nile. He married the daugh* 
ler of Actxus, king of that country, established 
a new monarchy, and founded the afterward so 
much celebrated city of Athens. Cecrops is 
said to have taught the Greeks the several arts 
of peace and war, to have instituted the laws 
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taid rules of nfiarriagei and to haye appointed 
teligious and civil offices* He is also supposed 
to have been the founder of the Areopagus, a 
court of justice, on the plan of the Egyptian 
tribunals. The reign of Amphictyon, the third 
king of Athens, is chiefly remarkable for thees- 
tabiishment of the council of the amphictyons, 
a deputation from the twelve Grecian states, 
that assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, to 
consult the common interest of Greece* The- 
seus, one who succeeded to the throne of Athens, 
is said to have founded a mor« perfect equality 
amongst the citizens, in which the state rather 
resembled a republic, than a monarchy* Not- 
withstanding his many public and private vir- 
tues, he fell a sacrifice to the inc<Mi8tancy of the 
people, and suffered banishment by ostracism*, 
a mode of judgment he had himself instituted* 
Codrus was the last Athenian king ; during his 
reign the Dot*es and Heraclidae had regained all 
Peloponnesus, and encroached on the Athenian 
territory* The Delphic oracle declared, that 
the Heraclidae should finally prevail, if they ab- 

• Ostracism, so called from otfroion, a shell or tile, was 
^ kind of popular judgment or condemnation among the 
Athenians, whereby such persons were banished as had 
power and popularity enough to attempt any thing 
against the public liberty. 

The process in this condemnation was thus : the peo- 
ple being assembled, every man took a tile called ostrckon 
and carried it to a certain part of the market place, 
surrounded with wooden rails for that purpose, in which 
were ten gates for the ten tribes to enier distinctly : in 
this place the tiles were deposited by each person, and 
numbered in gross by the arcboru. If the tiles did not 
amount to 6000, the ostracism was void. Then laying 
every name by itself, the archons pronounced him, 
whose name was written by the major part, banished 
&« ten yearS) with i«ave to ei^oy his estate. 
o2 
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staiaed from iojuring tlie penon of the king ei 
Athens. This beiag known to Codrus^ he dis* 
guised himself in the habit of a peasant, pro-» 
eeeded to the quarters of the enemy, and insults 
ing one of the soldiers, was slain by him in com- 
bat. The next day the Athenians sent to de* 
mand their king, and the Heraclidae despairing 
of success, suspended all farther hostilities* The 
inimitable merit of Codrus was Jield in so much 
veneration by his subjects, that they considered 
no man worthy of succeeding him, and therefore 
abolished royalty. 

^ ^ Cadmus, we are told, founded the king* 
1448* ^^ ^ Thebes, in which the monarch!- 

' cat form of government was more des« 
potic than in any other of the Grecian states. 
This prince is supposed to have been of Phceni« 
ctan extraction. He is universally allowed to 
have introduced into Greece the knowledge of 
alphabetic writing. To him are ascribed six- 
teen letters of the Greek alphabet. But as the 
order, names, and form of the Greek characters 
greatly correspond with those of the Phoeniciaot 
there can be no doubt, that the Greek letters 
were formed from the Phoeniciaii, and that Cad- 
mus did not invent, but copy them. He is also 
sud to have taught the peof^e navigation and 
conuiierce, the method of cultivating the vine^ 
and the art of forging and working metals.^ 
Many of his descendants act no inconsiderable 
part in the writings of the ancient poets ; and 
the tragical occuritaces that befel them are 
universally known* 

^^ Q Sisyphus has been generally reckoned 
1514* ^^^ founder of the kingdom of Corinth. 

' He is said to have been the son of J£a1us» 
and grandfather of the celebrated Uly sae«. His 
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kistituted the Isthmean games. Tl^ CorinthiuL 
monarchy, however, ^d not kmg continue in 
the lineal auGcewnon of Sisyphus. His &niiiy 
became extinct ; or, as others affirm* was drtvea 
A-om the throne ; when the Bacchkbe seized the 
reins of government* Subsequentt however, to 
this, Corinth fell under an aristocracy ;. and a 
supreme magistrate, whom they called prytania^ 
was annually elected from the body of the no^ 
bles. The aristocratic government continued 
until Cypselus found means to usurp the regal 
power, who transmitted the same to his son. 
Y^ p The Spartan, or Lacediemoaian go- 
- . '* vemment was. at Bnt monarchical. Its 
'^ *• founder was Leiex. The little that is 
known of the origin of this monarchy, must be 
ascribed to the contempt in which the Lacedm- 
monians always held literature and learnings 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndareus, the seventh 
king pf Sparta, is fiEunous in story for the tea 
years war which her beauty and infidelity occa«^ 
sioned. She was first stolen away by Theseus $ 
for which reason Tyndareus bound all her suitors 
by an oath, to allow her to mi^e choice of her 
own husband ; and that if she should be carried 
off a second time they would join ail their forcesi, 
and endeavour to restore her. Whereupon 
Helen married Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
and brather of Agamemnon. They had not 
long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal unicm, when 
Paris, son of Priam, king of'Troy, universally 
accounted the handsomest man of his age, and 
adorned with the frivolous accomplishments 
that usually captivate the female mind, arrived 
in Sparta. His person, attainments, and ad-* 
diiessy seduced the affections of Helen ; and she 
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abandoned her countiy, her husband, and rela* 
tions; and was transpoKed with all her treasure 
to t^e Trojan land. Menelaus, by the advice 
of his brother Agamemnon, demanded the per- 
formance of the promise made by the princes 
her admirers, and their assistance in the expe- 
dition against Troy« It cost the Greeks, how- 
ever, much bloodshed, before ample revenge on 
the perpetrator and abettors of this dishonour- 
able act could be executed by the taking of Troy, 
The kingdoms of Argos, Mycenx, and Lace- 
^aemon, were afterward united under Orestes. 
•n Q Caranus, an Argive by birth, and a de^ 
7*95 ' sceudant of Hercules, established the 
* regal government in Macedonia. Roy- 
idlty, in spite of the dangers that had proved fa- 
tal to it in most of the Grecian communities^ 
subsisted in this kingdom for the space of six 
hundred and forty-seven years. 

Such are the general outlines of the Grecian 
nation, after it was first formed into regular ad- 
ministrations. Each particular state, assuming 
to itself the power of modelling its own form of 
government, might be properly considered as an 
independent sovereignty. The regal power, as 
we have seen, was the first that was establishecj 
in Greece. In the politics of the li^roic ages, 
superior opulence and extensive property were 
no marks, or cause, of distinction and preem- 
inence. The warlike tribes knew no difference 
amongst men, but what personal m^rit and abiL* 
ities effected. But if we examine minutely the 
power and authority of each sovereign, in mat- 
ters appertaining to his own dominions; or if 
we carefully observe the influence of the chief- 
tain over his people ; we shall discover, that th^ 
regal jurisdiction was, in general^ limited and 
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moderated by tlie wisdom of a mixed govern* 
ment* In each particular kingdomv the will of 
the prince was fettered by the prudence of his 
counsellors, or the Toice of the people. It isi 
however, reasonable to infer, that, had the Greeks 
never known oppression, nor experienced the 
insolence and tyranny of their kings, their regal 
power would have still continued. . But the re- 
publican government, in most of the states of 
Greece, succeeded monarchy ; and on the niinft 
af royalty was the freedom of man, though not 
always his happiness, more fully esublished* 

Beside the same language, religion, and in- 
tereat, which prevailed throughout the Grcdao 
territoi'y, and tended to unite the several small 
and independent states, and to consolidate themi 
into one body politic, games were instituted in 
different parts of Greece, and prizes adjudged 
to the, victors. At these sports all the inhabit* 
ants of the Grecian communities assembled ; 
and the youth were exercised in feats of activity^ 
and strength, and thereby enabled the better to 
endure the hardships and fatigues of war* The 
council of the amphictyons was, however, the 
most indissoluble bend of their union. The 
arophictyonic institution was at first established 
in the northern parts of Greece, for the pur- 
pose of repelling foreign invasion ; and had been 
found equally useful, in promoting concord and 
unanimity at home. In process of time, how- 
ever, the amphictyons became a representative 
assembly of the whole Grecian nation. The 
states that sent deputies to this council were 
twelve. Each independent community deputed 
two members, one of whom was called the py- 
lagoras, and had charge of all civil concerns ; 
the otlier was named hieromnemon, and tx) him 
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were committed the interests of religion. Af^ 
ter the abolition of royalty, the number of am- 
phictyons was increased to about a hundred. 
The vernal assembly was held at Delphi ; and 
the autumnal meeting at Thermopylx. After 
the deputies had met at the place appointed} 
they took an oath, guarded by the most solemn 
imprecations, " That they would never subvert 
any amphictyonic city, or stop the courses of 
its water ; but punish to the utmost of their - 
power all who should dare to commit these 
outrages, and oppose every attempt to depreciate 
the reverence of the gods.'' To this council 
was committed every thing pertaining to peace 
and war, to religion, and the interests of th^ 
state. The deputies who composed this au» 
gust body had full powers delegated to them 
&om their constituents, to act and resolve what- 
ever appeared most conducive to the commoii 
weal. Nor was their authority limited to the 
decision of public affairs, as a dernier resort.... 
they could even raise troops, and proclaim vr^tf 
m the first instance. 



The Govemmfnt of Sfiarta^ to the Subjugation ff 

the Meuenians. 

nPHE Heraclidx, or posterity of Hercules, 
^ having expelled Tisamenes, the son of 
Orestes, from the throne, divided the countries 
they had subdued, and of which the principal 
leaders became sovereigns. Temenes had Ar- 
gos; .Chresphontes, Messenia; and Arlstoden 
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ji^S) Laced^mon. But Aristodemus djtng 
about this time, his two scms Euiisthenes and 
ProcLes succeeded to the sovereignty of Sparta. 
These princes neither parted the kingdom be- 
tween themy nor did they reign alternately* 
Whether this were owing to the commands of 
iheir father, or to some other cause* of which 
we are ignorant} certain it is they. governed 
conjointly, and with equal-authority ; each of 
them being styled king of Sparta, and acknow* 
iedged in that capacity. What renders this 
more astonishing. is, that these two brothers ee^ 
Pertained the strongest aversion .for. each other; 
and their whole lives were spent in continua) 
broils and disagceements* The same. mkiiB» 
derstanding likewise prevailed betwem their 
successors. And nevertheless this singular and 
•seemingly inconsistent form of government ex- 
isted for several centuries^ until the two famt^ 
lies became .extinct. 

The revolution, which had di'iven the descend* 
ants of Pelops. from .the throne, had caused all 
the horrors and miseries of war to- be felt in Pe- 
loponnesus;. and the inhabitants hadbeen oblig* 
ed to seek an asylum in ji^me of the neighr 
bouring states. In order, therefore, to repeople 
the kingdom, Eurysthenes and Procles bestow- 
ed dn all strangers, that would fix their abode 
in Lacedsmon, the rights and. privileges of 
citizens. This decree was afterwards reversed 
'by Agis, the son and successor of Eurysthenes, 
and a tax imposed upon all peasants. The He- 
lotes were the only people that would not submit 
to this .impost ; Imt waged, war against the Spar- 
tans. The citizens, however, finally prevailed, 
and the wretched Helotes and their posterity 
were doomed to perpetual slavery. 
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Lycurgus, the tenth in descentfitwn Hercutes, 
received the Spartan sceptre upon the death of 
his brother Polydectes. But his sister-in-law 
{yroving pregnant, he resigned the crown. The 
widow of Poifdectes, however, intimated to 
Lycurgus, that if he would consent to marry 
her, the child should be destroyed ; and thus 
no posthumous son of his brother would disap- 
l>oint his succession to the throne* Lycurgus 
was'Shoc^Eed-at the proposal, but feigning to 
comply with her -wishes, exhorted her not to 
procure an abortion, for iear of injuring her 
own health. He commanded, however, i^me 
of his confidants to bring the child to him, as 
«oon as It wasbom, if it -should be a boy^ This 
was 'accordingly done, and Lycurgus receiving 
the infant, whilst at'-supper with some of the 
principal persons of the city, presented him to 
them, saying, ^** My lords of Sparta, here is a 
king bom to us.** Then placing the child upon 
the chair of state, and^ perceiving how much 
the -people were overjoyed -at this disinterested 
nction^ he named him Charilaus. Thus did this 
great and good man sacrifice every proud and 
lambitious view to the performance of his duty ; 
and laying aside the regal authority, exercised 
that of protector only. This conduct conciKat- 
ed the esteem and admiration of the people ; 
but extremely irritated the queen and her par- 
tisans. Whereupon Lycurgus, that he might 
«uppre8s all the calumnies and insinuations pub«- 
lished against him by the faction of the queen, 
<letermined upon a voluntary exile. 

He first visited Crete, an island famous for its 
laws, and for that polity by which it had been 
governed in the most early ages. From it the 
Greeks learned navigation^ and deiived many of 
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their legal institutions. After that, he sailed to 
Egypt) and carefully examined the civil and re* 
ligious establishments of that ancient kingdom* 
^Thence he passed over into Asia, and there 
found the valuable works of Homer. While 
thus employed, Lacedsmon having become a 
prey to anarchy and confusion, he was requested 
by the people and princes of Sparta, to return 
to his native country, that his presence might 
quiet faction, and promote harmony. 

Upon his arrival in Greece, finding all things 
in confusion, and the people w«ary of their pres- 
ent rulers, he determined to execute the plan 
he had long designed; and to substitute a more 
popular form of government. Having first, as 
a necessary step for insuring the future success 
of his undertaking, obtained the approbation and 
assistance of the Delphic oracle, he made his 
intentions known to a number of his friends, and 
explained to them the plan he was about to 
adopt, and the method intended for accomplish- 
ing it. Accordingly, when his project was ripe 
for execution, he commanded thirty of the prin« 
cipal men to appear armed in the market-place, 
at break of day. Charilaus, fearing a <:onspir- 
acy against his person, fled to the temple of Mi- 
nerva; but being informed by Lycurgus of their 
•D p real design, he became one of the con- 

' * federates* Thus was a form of govem- 
* ment established, that has excited the 
admiration and applause of the world. 

In the political institution established by Ly- 
curgus, the kings were permitted to rule, and 
had still the shadow of royalty ; but their power 
was greatly weakened and circumscribed. They 
had no considerable infiuence in the govern- 
ment, or credit in public deliberations. They 

Vol. III. E 
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were raerely the first citizens in the state, and 
acknowledged the superior authority of the 
ephori and the people, to whom they were ac- 
countable for their conduct. But they possessed 
privileges sufficient to distinguish them from 
the mass of citizens ; and their persons were 
held in the greatest respect and veneration. 

The senate, which was intended to serve as a 
counterpoise between the kings and the people, 
consisted of twenty-eight members, who sided 
with the people, when the regal power appeared 
to preponderate too much ; and, on the contrary, 
espoused the interests of the kings, when turbu- 
lence and licentiousness prevailed. By these 
means the power was equally balanced, and nei* 
ther the sovereign nor the populace could ob* 
tain an undue preponderancy. 

The ephori formed a court consisting of five 
members, annually elected out of the body of 
the people, with authority to arrest and impri* 
son their kings, if they acted improperly. 

The people also had their assemblies and con- 
ventions ; and possessed a nominal share in the 
/ government of Sparta. But, as the senate con- 
vened and dismissed them at pleasure, and they 
never held any offices in the state, it is evident 
their real power must have been very insignifi- 
cant. 

In order, however, to depress the insolence, 
pride, and luxury of the great and wealthy, and 
to banish misery and want fix)m the dwellings 
of the poor, Xycurgus distributed the lands of 
Sparta and L^onia in nearly equal portions 
amongst the inhabitants of each district. The 
whole territory was divided into thirty-nine 
thousand shares, of which nine thousand were 
assigned to the city of Sparta* The principal 
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kadholdersy on m supposition that resistance 
would not only be ineffectual and vain, but 
might perhaps tend to their utter ruin, were eas« 
ily persuaded to give up their property, Jn 
this manner was effected by Lycurgus that ex* 
traordinary division of lands, which banished 
from Lacedsmon all distinction and preem- 
inence, excepting what virtue and merit natur- 
ally obtain* 

This regulation, however, did not appear to 
introduce an equality sufficient between man 
and man. Lycurgus, therefore, withdrew all 
the silver and gold then in circuladon, and per- 
Hiitted nothing but iron money to be given in 
exchange for every commodity. This coin was 
made of iron heated in the fire, and quenched 
in vinegar, in order to render it brittle, and un- 
fit for any other use. From that time all com- 
merce with foreign nations was annihilated, and 
the ships of another country never entered the 
ports of Laconia. 

The next ordinance which the Spartan legis- 
lator established was, tliat all, even the kings 
themselves, should eat at publick tables only) 
where moderation and frugality were to be ex- 
ercised ; and that thenceforth no man should 
be permitted to take his meals at home. This 
law was intended to destroy every the least de- 
sire of wealth, and to stop the progress of luxu- 
ry. This innovation, however, was opposed by 
the people with the utmost violence, and a tu- 
mult ensued. Lycurgus found himself obliged 
to quit the assembly, and to flee to a sanctuary 
for protection. On this, Alcander, a young 
nobleman of a generous but hasty disposition, 
pursued him, and struck out one of his eyes. 
Lycurgus exhibited to the multitude his face 
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coveted with blood ; at the sight of which they 
immediately relented, entreated his forgiveness, 
and delivered up Alcander to punishment. But, 
instead of condemning him, Lycurgus, by affa- 
bility and kindness, made Alcander become his 
most steady friend and strenuous partizan ; and 
the change thus wrought in his opponent en- 
gaged the people to receive as oracles the in- 
structions of this legislator. 

Thus undaunted amidst the opposition with 
which he was encountered, Lycurgus proceeded 
in the business of reformation. We must, how- 
ever, attribute it to the ignorance and barbarity 
of the age, that some of his laws so evidently 
militate against the feelings of humanity, and 
the ties of nature. All children, as soon as 
born, were commanded to be brought by their 
parents, and examined by persons appointed for 
that purpose. Those that were well^ made- and 
vigorous were preserved; but such as were 
weak or deformed were exposed to perish at the 
foot of the mountain Taygetus. And, that 
prejudice and partiality might not impede the 
progress of reform, the children that were 
healthy, and deemed worthy of preservation, 
were committed to the care of nurses provided 
by the state. As no Lacedemonian was per- 
mitted to have his children educated after his 
own manner, the boys, at the age of seven years, 
were sent to the publick schools. Letters were 
taught them for use only, and not for ornament. 
They appreciated things solely by their utility ; 
rejecting the vain and the specious. And, there- 
fore, if they wrote what could be read, or spoke 
that which might be understood, they judged 
it quite sufficient, and after more than this they 
did not seek. The masters endeavoured to 
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give tEeir pupils just ideas of men and of things ; 
to avoid all matters of a trivial or abstruse na- 
ture; and to confine themselves to points of 
the highest importance in civil life. Harmless 
raillery was encouraged amongst the boys ; and 
a quickness of wit and repartee was equally 
commended. Their bodily exercises were of 
the most violent nature; and the youths were 
particularly enjoined a fatiguing and laborious 
kind of life. Every art seems to have been 
made use of^ to render them patient under the 
hardships that might happen to them. Theft 
was encouraged, in order to prepare their minds 
for the stratagems of war ; but if they were 
caught in the fact, they were punished severely. 
Plutarch tells us of a boy, who had stolen a fox 
and hidden it under his coat, and who rather 
chose to suffer the animal to tear out his bow* 
els, than to discover the theft. At thirty years 
of age, they were allowed to marry, to enter in- 
to the army, and to bear offices in the state. 

The discipline enjoined the virgins, was equal-* 
ly strict with that of the boys« They were ac- 
customed to running, wrestling, and throwing 
the quoit and the javelin naked before dl the 
citizens. Nor was this deemed Indecent or dis- 
graceful, as it might serve to check every lust- 
Sil and inordinate desire. An education so 
manly, could scarcely fail of producing manly 
sentiments. One of the Spartan women, whose 
son was going to battle, gave the shield to her 
son with this advice, Return with ity or uftonitf 
implying, she had rather see him borne upon it 
dead, than that he should throw it from him in 
flight, or resign it to the enemy. 

The cryptia, or secret act, was an institution 
most inhuman and detestable^ by which the-La- 
e2 
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cedacmonians were permitted to kill the Helofcesy 
or slaves, whenever they became too numerous* 
Plato justly condemns this law, Plutarch denies 
that it was made by Lycurgus ; but Aristotle 
expressly charges it upon him« 

Such was the generah purport of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus« If there be some laws 
among them which we cannot approve, there 
are others that appear highly meritorious ^ and 
they were, no doubt, on the whole calculated to 
change and meliorate the condition of the La- 
cedaemonians, and to make them a great and 
potent people. 

When Lycurgus had thus peifected, as he 
imagined, the form of the commonwealth which 
he had planned, his thoughts were employed in 
rendering it fixed and stable. For this purpose 
he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an oath, that 
they should strictly adhere to the laws he had 
promulged, until his return from Delphi, whi- 
ther he was going to consult the oracle, relative 
to something of which he would afterwards 
inform them. Being arrived at Delphi, he 
inquired of the oracle, if the laws he had given 
the Lacedxmo;iians were sufficient to make 
them happy; and was answered, that nothing 
was wanting to render them perfect. This re- 
sponse he sent to Sparta, and then voluntarily* 
starved himself to death. Different accounts 
are, however, given of the place and manner of 
his death. Some say, he died in Crete, and 
that he commanded his ashes to be thrown into 
the sea, lest they should be afterward carried to 
Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians thereby consi- 
der themselves released from their oath. 

The state thus instituted was soon at war with 
the MessenianS) a neighbouring people^ The 
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caoses of thts war are not certainly known ; the 
Messenians accusing the Lacedemonians of 
promoting itf and the Lacedsmonians retorting 
the charge* But as the assigned causes tend to 
mark the manners of the age, we shall briefly 
notice them. Some Spartan virgins had repaired 
to the temple of Diana, situated between Laco* 
nia and Messenia> and to which the in habit'- 
ants of both states were wont to resort. These 
virgins were violated by the Messenians ; and 
Teieclus, one of the kings of Sparta, was slain 
in attempting their rescue* The Messenians* 
on the contrary, asserted that the pretended vir- 
gins were armed youths in disguise, who, with 
Teleclus, had come thither to assassinate their 
chiefs. To this quarrel another provocation was 
soon after added. Euphsnus, a Lacedaemoniani 
had received some catUe into his pastures, be- 
longing to a Messenian of high birth, named 
Polychares* Euphsenus sold the cattle, and pre- 
tended they were lost. Polychares sent his son 
to receive the money for them; ^ where upon 
Euphsnus caused him to be assassinated* The 
Messenian went several times to Sparta, to de- 
mand justice and redress, but experienced only 
insults and derisions. He therefore retaliated 
his wrongs upon the Lacedsmonians, and slew 
all of that kingdom, with whom he happened 
to meet. These private outrages naturally 
produced national animosity ; and occasioned 
^ ^ an open rupture betweeen the two states. 
J. »/ After expostulations had passed between 
the two kingdoms, a publick war com- 
menced, which private justice might have pre- 
vented. It was carrredon for many yeais with 
various success, and the issue was doubtful. At 
length the Messenians, prompted by the desir^ 
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of freeing themtelves from an oppressive state 
of hostility, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
The answer returned was, that a virgin of the 
royal family of iBLpytus should be sacrificed to 
the gods, otherwise the utter ruin of the whole 
Messenian nation would inevitably follow. Upon 
this, lots were cast, and the daughter of Lycis- 
cus was the virgin on whom the chance fell. 
She, however, being considered as supposititious, 
Aristodemus voluntarily offered his own daugh- 
ter to be the devoted victim. But her lover, 
who was present, asserted, that the manage be- 
tween them was already consummated, and" that 
she was with child by him. This enraged Aris- 
todemus so much, that he instantly slew her ; 
and, that he might vindicate the honour of his 
ftmily, by proving the falsehood of his asser- 
tion, caused the body to be dissected. Publick 
rejoicings followed the sacrifice of this virgin ; 
and the Messenians concluded they should now 
be victors. After a war, however, of twenty 
years continuance, in which the Lacedaemoni- 
ans and Messenians were by turns conquerors, 
•n Q Aristodemus, finding all things desper- 
724 * *^^®' ^^®^ himself on the grave of his 
* daughter; and the kingdom of Messenia 
became tributary to Sparta. 

Among the events of this war, we must not 
omit to mention one, which, extraordinary as it 
may appear, is affirmed by many ancient writers 
to have been authentick. The absence of the 
I^acedsemonians from Sparta, in consequence of 
the oath taken at the commencement of the war, 
not to return until their designs were accom- 
plished, was for a long time supported by their 
wives with great fortitude. But after the lapse 
of several years^ and their being no prospect that 
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Messenia would be shortly subdued, the wives 
sent to represent to them how much they ne- 
glected the city. In consequence of this mes- 
sage, the Spartans decreed, that the Lacedae- 
monian youths who were under age,~ and had 
not bound themselves by the oath, should return 
to Sparta, and, associating themselves promis- 
cuously with the young women, preserve the 
city from falling into decay. When the war 
was at length terminated, the offspring of these 
promiscuous embraces found themselves con- 
temned by the other citizens. They thereupon 
joined in a revolt with the Helotes, some of 
whom, dreading the consequences, divulged the 
conspiracy. They were, therefore, permitted) 
under the conduct of their leader Phalantus, to 
sail to Italy, where they settled, and founded 
the city Tarentum. 

After the Messenians had been tributaries to 
•Q Q the Spartans for thirty-nine years, they 

' * endeavoured to shake off the yoke; and 
the Argians and Arcadians having pro- 
mised them their assistance, the war was beg^n 
a second time. Aristomenes was commanderof 
the Messenian forces. He defeated the Lace- 
daemonians in the first engagement, which con- 
tinued for a long time, and was obstinately con- 
tested. The oracle being consulted, the Spar- 
tans were advised to seek a leader from Athens* 
The Athenians, envious of the glory of Lace- 
daemon, sent them Tyttaeus, a schoolmaster and 
poet, lame of one foot, and suspected of insan- 
ity. As soon as the Spartan kings appeared in 
the field, they offered the enemy battle; and 
were a second time routed by Aristomenes. A. 
third defeat followed soon after. And the Spar- 
tans growing weary of the war, dissatisfied with 
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their kingSy and diflident of their own powers 
sunk into the greatest dejection and despond- 
ency* Now it was that Tyrtaeus became useful 
to them: he encouraged them by his poems ; 
directed them by his counsels ; and recruited 
their armies by men chosen from among the 
Helotes. The Messenians suffered a discomfit 
ture soon after, in which their general Aristo- 
menes was taken prisoner. With many others 
of his countrymen, he was thrown into a deep 
carem; and was the only person not killed by 
the &U. Perceiving a fox gnawing a body near 
him, Aristomenes seized the animal by the tail 
and mouth, and followed him until he came to 
a small crevice, through which he forced him-^ 
self, and opened a passage to the light. He was 
Moeived with joy and amazement by the Mes- 
senians; and failing upon the Corinlbians, at 
tint time the allies of the Spartans, he put them 
completely to the rout. He was, however^ 
seized again by some Cretans ; but they being 
made drunk, he stabbed them with their own 
daggers, and returned to his troops. He is said 
to have celebrated three times the hecatompho- 
nia, or sacrifice appointed for those, who had 
killed a hundred of the enemies with their own 
hands. But he could not avert the ruin of his 
•g Q country. The city of Eira was taken, 
* * and Messenia annexed to the Spartan 
territory. Tyrt»us, the Spartan general, 
was made free of their city, the highest honour, 
they could confer ; and Lacedscmon, by the ac- 
cession of the Messenian country, became one 
of the most powerful states of all Greece, and 
inferior only to Athens. 
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Whe Gcrvemment of Athena^ from the Eatab' 
Hahment of the Archona to the ExpuUion of 

nn HOUGH the Athenians refused to have 
-*- any other king but Jupiter, after the death 
of Codrus, they nevertheless made his son Me- 
don their supreme magistrate, under the hum- 
bler title of archoB. This ofRce was at first for 
life, but was afterward rendered decennial. The 
extinction of the family of Medon, however, 
gave the Athenians an opportunity of making 
the archonship annual* Nor did they, commit 
« ^ the whole power to one person, but cre- 
g* • ated nine archons yearly; and by tliese 
* means made the supreme magistrate de* 
X>endent on the people* Before the time of 
X* p Draco, who succeeded to the archonship, 
g' * the Athenians had no written laws. He 
. " therefore undertook to alter the judica- 
tnre of 'his country, and to compose a code of 
laws. Every crime, from the most enormous 
to the most trifling, was considered as equally 
heinous, and therefore punished with death. 
The severity of such a system defeated its own 
purposes. Aristotle tells us, Herodicus used to 
say, " That his institutions seemed rather to 
have come from a dragon than a man ;" and 
Demades rendered himself famous by observing, 
**that Draco's laws were not written with ink, 
but with blood." 

In this state of things, the character of Solon 
attracted the attention of all parties. Beloved 
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by all for his private virtues, his wisdom and 
learning procured liim the respect and admira- 
J. p tion of the publick. He was therefore 
594 ' advanced to the archontic office, with 
' full power to reform the laws and coa* 
stitution of the state. His friends advised him 
to endeavour to procure the regal power, but 
this he absolutely refused; alleging that "ty- 
ranny resembled a fair garden ; it Is a beautiful 
spot while we are within, but it wants a way. to 
get out." Rejecting, therefore, the idea of 
royalty, he resolved to give the Athenians the 
best laws, which they were capable of receiving. 
Wherever he found things tolerable in the con- 
stitution, he refused to change them* ; and was 
at considerable pains to explain the reason and 
necessity of the alterations he made ; laying it 
down as a maxim, that those laws will be best ob- 
served, which power and justice equally support. 
The first act of this great man, after he was 
advanced to his high office, was to cancel the 
laws of Draco, those only excepted which relat- 
ed to murder. He next abolished the debts of 
the poor, by a law of insolvency. To do this, 
however, with the least injury, he lowered the 
interest, and increased the value of money. 
In the midst pf this transaction, some of his 
intimate friends, betraying the trust deposed in 
them by Solon, borrowed large sums of money, 
with which they purchased estates, before the 
edict was published. This fraud was, at first, 
supposed to have been by the connivance of 

* How vastly -would it have redQunded to the honour 
of reformers in all ages, and to the happiness of indi- 
Jiriduals who are the victims of their innovations, had 
they carried in their minds, and adopted in their pmc^ 
tice, the prudent caution of Solon 
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be. without foundation, when he himself ap^ 
peared tp be a loser by the law he had passed. 

He next proceeded to regulate the offices, em- 
ployments, and magistracies of the state, all of 
which he committed to the care of the lich* 
But as the desire of Solon was to act with mo* 
deration and prudence, while he intrusted th« 
execution of the government to the nobles, the 
supreme power was placed in the people* For 
this purpose, he distributed the Athenians into 
four classes: those that were possessed of five 
hundred measures yearly, whether of com or 
liquids, were placed in the first rank, and paid 
•n annual sum of money to the publick treasury. 
The second class consisted of those, who were 
worth three hundred measures* And those that 
had two hundred measures, and not more, con* 
stituted the third rank. The fourth and last 
t:lass, comprehended all those whose incomes 
did not amount to two hundred measures ; and 
to them no office or employment in the state 
was assigned* They had, however, the power 
t>f voting in the general assembly of the nation \ 
and though this was at first considered as a 
matter of little or no importance, it was attep- 
ward found to be productive of the greatest ad*- 
vantages to the people* For, as Solon had pur- 
posely drawn up his laws in obscure and ambi« 
guous terms, an appeal from the decisions of 
the magistrates to the general assembly of the 
nation was always permitted ; and, therefore, in 
process of time, all affairs of importance came 
before them, and awaited their ultimate deci- 
sion* 

But, in order to guard against the influence 
of this democracy, he conferred greater power 

Vol. III. F 
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on the court of Areopagus^ which had been de- 
prived of much of its authority during the ar^ 
chonahip of Draco. Before the time of Solon^ 
the Areopagus was composed of persons conspi* 
cuous in the state for their wealthy power, and 
probity* But he passed a law, that none should 
be created members of this court, unless they 
bad previously filled the ofike of archon. This 
had the desired effect ; and the reputation of 
this tribunal was thereby raised to such a height, 
that for several ages, the judgment and inte« 
grity of its decisions were never called in ques* 
tion. The power of the Areopagus was very 
great ; and it is said to have been the first court 
that ever sat upon life VDd death. It was the 
custom, to hold their sittings in the night only, 
and without light. The purpose of this singu^ 
larity is said to have been, that the members 
might not be prejudiced for, or against, any ac* 
cused persons, by seeing their gestures and their 
looks. Truth only was regarded ; and no at^ 
tempt to warp the opinion of the judges was 
permitted. Solon also formed a senate, to con- 
sist of four hundred persons. These had the 
cognizance of all appeals from the Areopagus, 
and the examination of all causes, before they 
could be proposed to the general assembly of 
the nation. 

Such were the general institutions, which 
Solon established for the government of Athens. 
The particular laws, which this legislator enact- 
ed, were more numerous. In the first place, 
all those who, in an insurrection or schism of 
the people, should retire from the evils which 
had fallen upon their country, and obsei've a 
.blamable and dangerous neutrality, were con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and their 
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estates and property were confiscated. This 
law has been highly and justly commended, as 
tending to bring matters to a speedy and safe 
conclusion, and deterring the seditious from ex- 
citing discord and dissension in the state* For^ 
as honest and good men would naturaly espouse 
the part of those, who appeared to act conscien- 
tiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
would dread their opposition* And, by making 
every man considered as an enemy to his coun- 
try, who should appear indifiPerent and uncon- 
cerned in times of public danger and tumult, 
he consulted the good of the state and provided 
against the most pressing emergencies. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions 
jn marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no more with her than three suits of clothes, 
and some household goods of trifling value* The 
intent of Solon by this was, to render marriage 
no longer a traffic ; but to promote a union of 
congenial minds and mutual affection* 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter 
into any farther details of the subordinate insti- 
tutions of this legislator. They have since be- 
come the basis of the civil law of Europe ; and 
we may with reason affirm, that his constitu- 
tions are still partly in force* 

After his laws had been promulged, persons 
were coming to him daily to have them ex- 
plained, to know the reasons on which they were 
founded, and to advise him to alter certain par- 
ticular parts, according to their own humour or 
interest* Wearied, therefore, with these impor- 
tunities, and to afford means to his great work 
of settling into firmness, Solon determined to 
travel ; and having bound the Athenians by an 
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oath, that his institutions should be changed in 
no part for the space of ten years, he departed 
on his journey. 

Soon after Solon had left Athens, three dif- 
ferent parties appeared among the people : those 
of the highlands, the lowlands, and the coast* 
They inflamed the minds of the Athenians 
against one another, and endeavoured to sub- 
vert and usurp the government. Lycurgiis was 
at the head of the country people ; Megacles 
ivas the chief of the inhabitants upon the sea- 
coast ; and Pisistratus, in order, as he pretend- 
ed, to protect those in the highlands from 
tyranny, declared himself their leader. 

Pisistratus was of these the most powerful* 
He was courteous and affable, generous with-- 
out profusion, and beneficent without ostenta-^ 
tion. Two or three slaves constantly attended 
him, with bags of silver and gold ; and when 
he saw any one out of health, or heard of a per-^ 
«on dying insolvent, he Was ready to do every 
thing in- his power to relieve him. He appear- 
ed to be a lover of equal rights, and of the con- 
stitution. Solon, however, saw through hi& 
dissimulation, and was wont to say, ''-Sir, were 
it not for your ambition, you would be the best 
citizen in Athens." This man was at the eve 
of success, and upon the very point of attaining 
the summit of his ambition, when Solon, after 
an absence of ten years, returned to Athens.. 
All the factions pretended the greatest rever- 
ence and respect for their legislator, and re- 
quested him to resume his authority, and to. 
compose the differences in the state. He left 
no means untried to bring the chiefs and their 
followers to reason, and to moderate the spirit 
of opposition ^ but in vain.. Solon, now arrived 
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at an advanced age, was not able to quell the 
factions, and direct the helm of government in 
the storm ; and Pisistratus, by artifice and du* 
plicity, became master of the commonwealth* 
Q Q Having purposely wounded himself, he 

* ^ * drove his chariot into the market-place, 
* as if pursued by his enemies^ and, ex- 
hibiting his mangled and bleeding body to the 
populace, requested their protection* A gene- 
ral assembly was immediately convened, and 
Ariston, one of his partizans,^ proposed to de- 
cree a guard of fifty men for the security of the 
friend of the people, and the martyr of their 
cause* Solon opposed the motion as much as 
he was able ; Idit finding his efforts Jwere vain 
and fruitless, he withdrew* And so great was' 
the popularity of Pisistratus, and such the in* 
dignation excited by the visible marks of ill- 
treatment, which he bore, that the proposal of 
Ariston was immediately agreed to* Having 
obtained the guards, which was all that he 
aimed at, he seized the citadel, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Athens. 

Pisistratus, however, did not change any 
thing in the Athenian constitution* On the 
contrary, he endeavoured, with all his power, 
to provide for the better execution of the laws* 
Nor did he lose any of that moderation, for 
which he had before been so remarkable* And 
not only the assembly, council, magistracies, 
and courts of justice, remained with their full 
constitutional powers, but Pisistratus is said to 
have shown his respect for the laws, by obeyw 
mg a citation from the Areopagus on a chaise 
of murder. 

Solon did not survive the assumption of the 
^gal power by Pisistratus, above two years. 
jr3 
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He died at CypniSy in the eightieth year of fa» 
age. After his death, the Athenians paid him 
the highest hcHKmn, and erected in the forum, 
and at Salamis (of which he was a native), a 
statue of him in brass, with his hand in his< 
gown, the posture in which he was accustomed 
to hatrangue the people. Beside linowledge of 
legishition, he was a yery eloquent speaker, 
and excellent in poetry. 

After the death of Solon, Megacles and Ly- 
eurgus, the chiefs of the other factions, who 
had been disappointed in their designs upon the 
government, uniting their interests together, 
drove Pisistratus fropi Athens. Megacles^ how- 
ever, finding his hopes a >eco^^ time blasted 
¥y the faction of Lycurgus, ottered to reinstate* 
Tisistratus in his kingdom, provided he would 
marry his daughter. To this proposal Pisistra- 
tus readily assented ; but a majority in the 
Athenian assembly must be obtained, otherwise 
this compact would avail little. To effect this, 
therefore, a very ridiculous project was resolv*^ 
ed to be attempted. They found, we are' told, 
aworaan^ whose name was Phya, the daughter 
of Socrates, a man of mean fiimiiy and for* 
tune. This woman, being of a prodigious size 
and very handsome, they placed in a chariot 
dressed in armour ; and having made her ap- 
pear to alt possible advantage, conducted her 
towards the city, and sent heralds before to ad« 
dress the pec^le in these words, '< Give a kind 
veception, O Athenians, to Pisistratus, whom 
Minerva honours so much, that she condescends 
to bring him back to the citadel.*' When the 
heralds had published this intimation in several 
parts of the city, the multitude believing the 
ipoman to be. the goddess Minerva, worshipped 
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Iter, and recemd Piiistiatttt» wtethin recof ered 
Hht sovereignty* 

After this, howeyery he was deposed by Me* 
gacles, with whom he had quarrelled about do» 
Biestic affairs. Retiring, therefore, to Eretriaf 
in Euboea, with 1ms two sons, he consulted the 
means of recovering the kingdom. Hippiaa 
proposed to his father to attempt Athens b^ 
force of arms. This was accordingly agreed 
upon, and some <^ the other Grecian states af- 
fording him their assistance, he defeated the 
Athenians in an engagement, and a third time 
possessed himself of &e sovereignty. * 

Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus». 
which are creditable to him. Certain young 
men, that had been drinking at a Beast, in their 
return home met the wife of Pisistratus, and 
grosriy insulted her. The next day, however^ 
reflecting upon what they had dcme, they went 
in th& most humble manner to entreat forgive- 
ness. Pisistratus heard their apology very gra« 
ciously, and then said, ^< Gentlemen, I would 
advise you to behave more modestly for the fu-* 
ture ; but as for my wife, she was not abroad 
yesterday." It hi^pened once that Pisistratus, 
who, as prince of Athens, received the tenth 
part of every man's rents, and of the fruits of 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering: 
something amongst the rocks, he inquired of 
the man what he was doing, and what were the 
fruits of his labours. ^ Troubles and a few 
plants o£ wild sag«, replied he, and of these 
Pisistratus must have the tenth." Pisistratus 
said no more, but, when h& returned to the city, 
he exempted him. from paying this duty. This 
prince was eminent also for his love of learning 
and of th&fine arts. He was the first that bulk 
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a libfiryibrpiriiBc inspection; and bf him the 
poems of Homer were collected and digested 
into that order^ in which we have them at pre- 
sent* Cicero speaks of him as the first model 
of that eloquence, in which Greece so eminent- 
ly excelled. He adorned the city with the most 
splendid buildings* And he continued to direct 
the government of Athens with wisdom and 
ability, and died at an advanced age in peace* 
^ Q Upon the death of Pisistratus,Hippias 
'^ ' and Hipparchusy his sons, succeeded ta 
* the government* They appeared to in- 
heitt all their father's virtues ; and greatly fa- 
voured learning and learned men* Anacreon, 
of Teos, and Simonides, of Cea, were invited 
to Athens, and maintained there. Hipparchus 
directed the rhapaodists, or professional bards, 
to recite the poems of Homer, .at the great 
feast Panathenaa, that the people might be 
instructed in the sciences, and the moral con- 
duct of life* And so assiduous was this prince 
in cultivating the minds of the Athenians, that 
he caused statues of Mercury to be set up in 
different places, on which were inscribed short 
-o^ Q moral sentences* Hipparchus was slain 
^ 1 2 ' ^y ^ con8pii*a^y* The circumstances that 
occasioned his death are wrapt in inex- 
plicable mystery. Certain, however, it is, that 
the motives which impelled to this act were of 
a private, not a public nature* Aristogiton and 
Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, de- 
termined the death of the two brothers. They 
Kesolved to put their design in execution at the 
feast Panathenaea, when, as all the citizens were 
wont to go armed, their arms would not excite 
suspicion. Hippias was to have been slain first, 
but seeing him engaged in discourse with one. 
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0f the conspirators, they dreaded that all was 
discovered* Taking courage) therefore, from 
the supposed desperateoess of their condition^ 
they attacked Hipparchus, and dispatched hiin» 
Harmodius was killed by the guard of Hippar* 
chus; and Aristogiton, being taken by the 
people, was delivered into the power of Hippias* 
Allthose whom he suspected of being privy 
to this design, Hippiascaused to be apprehended ; ' 
and as the supreme power was new lodged in 
his own hands, he treated the people with a se> 
verity unknown before. The effects of thia 
change in his temper naturally fell, in the first 
place, on those concerned in the conspiracy. 
He commanded Aristogiton to be put to the 
torture, that he might extort from him the 
names of the other conspirators* Thn man^ 
as soon as he felt the torments prepared for 
him, mentioned some of Hippias's best friends^^ 
who were immediately put to death* He thei^ 
named more, who received the same fate ; an4 
when Hippias asked him, if there were not still 
others, he replied smiling, ^ I know of no one 
now, but yourself, that deserves to suffer death." 
Le»na, also, a woman that lived with him, be« 
haved with no less intrepidily. Hippias hav- 
ing directed her to be tortured, she bore the 
pain very patiently for a considerable time ; but 
when she could endure it no longer, she bit off 
her tongue, that it might not be in her power 
to declare any thing injurious to the man she 
loved. The Athenians, who always honoured 
virtue, would not permit the memory of this 
action to be forgotten. They erected a statue 
on which was represented a lioness without a 
tongue* 
' This conspiracy being> as Hippias concdved> 
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completeljr terminated, he endeavoured to slb« 
cure himself in the possession of his digi>ity, by 
all the measures which human policy and in^ 
vention could possibly suggest. He contracted 
friendship and alliances with lcH*eign princeSf 
and married his daughter to the son of the tyrant 
of Lampascus. After having thus strengthened 
his power) he increased his revenues by various 
methods, and obliged the Athenians to brin^ 
in their silver and gold at a certain price. These 
violent and oppressive modes of proceeding 
rendered Hippias and his government odious 
and detested. 

In the mean time the Alcmsonids^ ejected bf 
Pisistratus, had become numerous and wealthy^ 
and resided at Lipsydrium* This family and 
their partizans were always contriving means 
for recovering Athens, and expelling the tyrants 
from that state. It happened, that the temple at 
Delphi was burnt. They agreed with the am- 
phictyonic council, to rebuild it: and, being 
possessed of great riches,, they executed their 
undertaking with more munificence than the 
contract required, and fronted the temple with 
Parian marble. This liberality had the desired 
effect : the py thia was corrupted, and engaged 
in all her oracles, to conclude her answers to 
the supplicants from Lacedsmon, with an ad- 
monition to the Spartans to procure the liberty 
of Athens. The Lacedemonians finding this 
advice incessantly inculcated, and though the 
family of Pisistratus was at that time their friends 
and allies, Athens was invaded. Their first at- 
tempt was unsuccessful : but the severities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them : and the 
Lacedsemonians, irritated by their defeat, pre- 
pared in earnest for revenge. They sent a larg- 
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eranny9 which, being joined by the Alcmxo- 
iMsj laid siege to Athens. The Athenians at- 
tempted to send their children out of the' gar- 
rison to a place of safety; but the Lacedsmo* 
nians made them prisoners. Hippias and his 
partiAiSy not being able by any other means to 
procure them their liberty, consented to surren- 
d^ Athens, and leave its territory in five days. 
Hippais retired to Segieum on the Hellespont, 
^ ^ which had been conquered by his father 
^* • Pisistratus, and was under die govern- 
* ment of Hegistratus ; and Athens once 
more recovered its liberty. The Alcmaconids 
ivere chiefly instrumental in this change ; but 
the Athenians considered themselves under 
greater obligaticMis to the two friends, who had 
first conspired against the tyrants. The names 
of Aristogiton and Harmodius were held in the 
highest reverence, in all succeeding ages ; and 
statues to their memory were erected in the 
market-place, an honour never granted to any 
before ; and from them the people caught that 
innate love of fi^eedom, that deep hatred of 
tyranny, which neither time nor terrors could 
ever after efiace* 



The Tranaactiona of Greece^ from the Expukicn 
of mppiasy to the Death qf Dariua. 

T^HE Lacedxmonians, were, at this time, at 
-*• the head of the Grecian states. Obliged by 
the constitution of their government to submit 
to a smgular kind of monkish poverty, their am- 
bition knew no bounds. The conquest of Mes- 
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tenia) tbeir aneknt alltance ivtth Corindif and 
their superiority in power oT«r the rest of the 
neighbouring communltiea) enabled them, hi a 
^;reat measure^ to command the whole of Pelo« 
potineaus. StMtt, howeTer, theyrtpemulled no 
opportunity to paas, which might aervAo ex* 
tend their influence^ and increase their domin- 
ion. Whenever the Grecian slates had war 
:with one another^ or internal sedidon agitated 
any of them, the Lacedsmoniana were always 
ready to offer themselTes as mediators between 
the ccmtencfing parties* The business of their 
interference was generally conducted with wis^ 
domi and an appearance of moderatimi* But 
they never lost sight of the great end for which 
their services were offered ; and always endeav* 
oured to extend their authority, or the influence 
of their state. To every community, in which 
their assistance was for any purpose requested, 
they attempted to give an oligarchical form of 
ffovemment ; for in almost every one of ,Uie 
i&recian states, an aristocratical and a derno^ 
cratical faction existed ; and the Lacedemonians 
were sensible, that a few chiefs, indebted to them 
for their situation, and which they should be un- 
able to retain without their assistance, would be 
the most likely to oblige thai state to become 
subject to Sparta, under the more honourable 
name of alliance. 

The same policy it was proposed to pursue 
with respect to Athens ; and the factions that 
arose there appeared to give a sufficient opportu- 
nity for effecting it. By the late revolution in 
affairs, Clysthenes son of Megacles, and the 
most eminent of the Alcmseonids, became, of 
course, the first personage in the common- 
wealth. Isagoras, however, a man of birth and 
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fri^une, and respected bj the nobilitf of Athens, 
oppoiKd'Clysliienes. But the latter, being a 
favourite of the people,, contrived to divide the 
establishment into ten tribes, instead of four, 
of which it formerly consisted ; and also increas- 
ed, the number of the senate to five hundred 
persons* Isagoras perceiving the intent of this 
change in the constitution, applied to Lacedae- 
YDon for assistance* Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
immediately commanded the Athenians to ban- 
ish all the Alcm«onids, otherwise war should be 
declared against Athens. Clysthenes obeyed 
the decree. Encouraged therefore by this proof 
vof respect, Cleomenes marched an army to' 
Athens, and banished at once seven hundred 
frmilies. H« then proceeded to dissolve the 
cottncil appointed by Clysthenes, and to commit 
the commonwealth to the care of three hundred 
persons, all of them partizans of Isagoras. But 
the Athenians, being sensible they must either 
•submit to slavery, or resist the Lacedxmonians, 
flew to armS) and obliged Cleomenes and Isago- 
ras to retire to the citadel, where they were be- 
sieged two days, and then surrendered. After 
Cleomenest and Isagoras had departed from the 
city, Clysthenes and the banished families were 
inunediately recalled. 

> The Lacedaemonians repenting the service^ 
they had rendered Athens, and perceiving the 
sinister designs of the Delphic oracle^ were de- 
sirous of restoring Hippias again to the sove- 
reignty. He was accordingly sent for from Si- 
geium, and after a long voyage arrived at La- 
cedasmon, where the Spartan kings, and the de-< 
puties of the states in alliance with them, held a 
consultation. Sosicles, the Corinthian, however, 
barangued most eloquently against the proposi* 
Vol. III. G •- . 
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lion for restoring Hippias; and tnftueiiced the 
deputies of the other states so much, tbzt the La« 
cedsmonians were constramed to ahandon Hip* 
pias and his cause for erer. . 

The lonians being at war with the Persians, 
they sent to Athens to request assistance ; where- 
upon Melanthius, an Athenian nobleman, was 
dispatched with a fleet of ships to Ionia. By the 
help of these, great exploits were performed^ 
and the lonians sad^ed Sardis. When the Per- 
sian king heard of this, he declared himself the 
enemy of Athens, and earnestly desired he 
might at some time haye it in his power to re- 
venge the injury. The lonians were soon after 
reduced to the subjection of Darius* 

Hippias, therefore, being disappointed of the 
hope held out to him by the Lacedsmcmlans, 
went over into Asia; and applying to Artapher- 
nes, governor of the adjacent provinces belong* 
ing to the Persian king, promised him, if he 
would restore him to his former authority at 
Athens, that he would thenceforth be <d>edient 
and tributary to Darius. The Athenians, in the 
meanwhile, not ignorant of the journey or pro- 
posals of Hippias, sent embassadors to Artapher- 
aes, entreating him to give no attention to Hip- 
pias, but to suffer the people of Athens to re- 
main free and undisturbed in their present situ- 
ation* This nobleman, however, concaving that 
it would be more advantageous to Darius if 
Athens should be under a regal, than a demo- 
cratical government, answered the embassadors, 
that if the Athenians would be safe, they must 
receive Hippias as their king* The return 9f 
these embassadors occasioned a ferment in 
Athens. Universal indignation, not unaccom- 
panied with a fear for the sitfety and liberty of 
their country was immediately excited. 
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When the news arriyedt that the Persian ha4 
in view the conquest of Greece, the Athenians 
and inhabitants of j£lgina» with others of the 
Grecian states, wisely compromised some differ- 
ences that had arisen amon^t them, and which 
had produced some inconsiderable engagements, 
that they might exert all their force against the 
common enemy. 

In the mean time, Darius desisted not from 
his design of undertaking an expedition against 
Greece, that he might gratify his rev^ige ibr 
the insults and injuries received from the Athe^ 
nians. Mardonius was accordingly appointed 
commander of a fleet and army destined to at* 
tack Greece; but, being undulfiil, he lost many 
of his ships in a violent tempest, as they were 
sailing round a point of land, formed by Mount 
Athos ; and his troops, in passing through Thrace^ 
were attacked by the inhabitants of that country 
in the night, and great numbers of them slain* 
This expedition having iailed by means of these 
two disasters, Mardonius was compelled to re- 
linquish the enterprise, and to^ return home* 

nunina t%oif»| -wiohing to know which of the 

(Grecian states he might consider as friends or 
foes, dispatched heralds to the several commu^ 
nities of Greece, to demand of them << earth and 
water," * as tokens of their submission to his 
govemm^it. To this haughty claim of the Per* 
sian monarch many towns on the continent, and 
most of the islands, acceded. But at Sparta and 
Athens, a determined refusal was not only given, 
but the publick indignation was vented against 
the Persian heralds, one of whom was thrown 

* An anaient mode of claiming superiority on one. 
8idei and acknowled^ng subjection on Uie other. 
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into a pit, the other into a well, and they wete 
told to take their "earth and water" there. 

Darias finding that this limited undertaking 
would have great obstacles to contend with, be- 
fore Greece could be conquered, increased his 
armament to five hundred ships, and five hun- 
di*ed thousand men ; and gave the command to 
^ ^ Datis and Artaphernes. This expedition 

* accordingly set sail; and Hippias, now 
' an old man, served as guide and conduct- 
or. The conquest of Greece being the only and 
the avowed object, it was resolved to avoid the 
circuitous rout, which Mardonius pursued. 
They therefore drew their forces into the plains 
of Cilicia, and thence passed through the Cy- 
clades to Euboea. As soon however as the Per- 
sian fleet was descried by the inhabitants of 
£retria, they sent to demand the assistance of 
Athens. That state immediately ordered four 
thousand men to their aid. But the Eretrians 
were divided amongst themselves ; and after re* 
-sisting the enemy six days, the place was be«* 
trayed to the Pcr&ians, who pillaged and burnt 
the city, and sold the inhobitantA for tdav^%, ac- 
cording to the command of Dkrius. Previously 
to this, i£schines, the son of Nothon, seeing all 
hopes of defending Eretria useless, advised the 
commanders of the Athenian troops to return 
home, and reserve themselves for the defence 
of their native country. In consequence of 
this advice, they crossed to Oropus, and arrived 
safe in Attica. 

The Persian generals allowed very little res- 
pite to their troops, before they advanced against 
Athens.; In this alarming situation, no mea- 
sures had been concerted for general security ; 
and the enemy passed into Greece before any 
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common defence had been proposed. Th« 
Athenians mastered all their forces, wliichi 
when joined by one thousand Platsans* did not 
amount to more than ten thousand men* These 
troops were commanded by ten general officers^ 
possessing equal power ; amongst whom were 
Miltiadesy Aristtdes, and Themistocles, men of 
distinguished valour and abilities* But con« 
ceiving that it would be utterly impossible foe 
this small number of forces to withstand tho 
Persian army, they sent to Sparta, to request 
the immediate asmstance of that state* The 
LacedaDmoniana on this emergency readily a- 
greed to the proposal, and ordered their troopa 
to be ready to march ; but at the same time de* 
claned, that, on account of a law prohibiting the 
commencement of an expedition, except at the 
full of the moon, they could not depart within 
five days* In the mean time, Hippias having 
informed the Persians, that Marathon was an 
extensive plain, where their horse might be 
able to act with the greatest advantage, they 
marched thither* And the Athenians, being 
apprised of the enemy's motions, commanded 
their troops to the same place* 

As soon as^the Greeks came within sight of 
the Persian army and the plains of Marathon^ 
Miltiades determined on an immediate attacks 
In this he was joined. by Callimachus, the pole<* 
march; who, according to the laws of the Athe* 
nians, had the supreme power over the forces 
and generals. Each of the generals command- 
ed by turns ; but Aristides permitting Miltiadea 
Id command in his place, Uie rest followed htis: 
example* Miltiades accepted this compliment 
for the good of his country, but would not en« 
gage tilLit waahia proper turn to take the com* 
- g2 
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mand. When that day arrived, without wattfaigr 
for more assistance, he disposed his troops in 
order of battle, and placed his forces principallf 
In the wings* Finding the Athenians extremely 
animated, he commanded them to lay aside their 
missile weapons, to advance down the hill with 
great rapidity, and to engage the enemy in close 
fight. This order was instantly and cheerfully 
obeyed. The Persians, who had net been ac- 
customed to receive the onset of the enemy, im- 
puted this attack to the folly of the Athenians, 
and their ignorance of military discipline ; and 
what served to corroborate this opinion was» 
that neither horse, nor pikemeni appeared a- 
xnongst them. The effect of the shock, how- 
ever, proved the wisdom of the- plan. For, 
though the Asiatic horse was reckoned formid- 
able in champaign countries, yet in thi& con- 
fined plain,, and encumbered with a numerous 
infantry, it was unable to act with advantage. 
The battle was a long time contested ; but at 
length the Persians perceiving the centre of the 
Athenian army weak, attacked it with great 
force, and broke thi*ough the line» This dijsas- 
ter those on the right and left were sensible of^ 
but did not attempt to remedy, until they had put 
the enemies to flight. Then j<nning their di- 
vided forcesythey met the'conquering-eentre (tf 
the Persian army, defeated it, and following to 
the shore the fleeing enemy, made a very dread- 
ful slaughter. The Persians hurried on board 
their fleet ; but the Athenians took Sieven gal- 
I leys, and destroyed several others. The Per- 
sians lost, according to Hevodotus, six thousand 
three hundred men, and the Athenians one hun? 
dred and ninety-two ; but amongst the latter 
were some of the most emineni m&BL in the com*^ 
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]B(»iwealth. Every one indeed seemed enra* 
lous to save their country, and to share the glory 
of the battle ; and the highest praise is due to 
the valour of the Athenian troops. *' The Athe- 
nians who fought at Marathon>" says the Greek 
historian, <<were the first among the Greeks 
known to have used running, for the purpose of 
coming at once to close fight ; and they were 
the first who withstood (in the field) even the 
sight of the Median dress, and of the men who 
wore it ; for hitherto the very name of the Medes 
and Persians had been a terror to the Greeka*^" 
Justin ^y Sy that^Cy negyrus, the brother of the 
poet i&schylus, having performed prodigies of 
valour in the battle, pursued the Persians to the 
shore, and laid hold of a ship which was ready 
to sail with his right hand. Some of the enemy 
seeing this, cut it off, on which he seized it with 
his left ; and being deprived of that also, he fast- 
ened his teeth in it, and thus expired. The 
same author tells us, that Hippias^ who expected 
to have been restored to the kingdom of Athena 
by the power of the Persians, perished in this en<* 
gagement ; but others relate^ that he escaped^ 
and died miserably at Lemnos. 

The cc41ective accounts that are given of this 
battle seem sufikiently consistent, to engage us 
to confide in the general veracity of the histo- 
rians. The greatest inconsistency would seem 
in the small number of the Athenians, that are 
reported to have been slain, contrasted with the 
slaughter of the Persians. But this is not im- 
protKtble ; and in authentick accounts of battles 
in different ages, as great a disparity of num* 
bera has appeared^ 

After the battle of Marathon, however, the 
Persian armament was still forniidable; nor 
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was AthenS) by tlie efiPectB of this glorious Ticto^ 
TYf immediately delivered from the danger with 
which it was menaced. The Persian commander, 
in hopes of carrying the city by a sudden assault, 
doubled Cape Sunium, and bore away for Athens. 
But MiltiadeSy seeing the danger of his coun* 
trymen, and leaving Aristides with a thousand 
troops to guard the prisoners and spoils, march* 
ed, in all haste, the rest of the forces, and ar- 
rived at a small distance from the city before 
the enemy was in a condition to attack it. As 
soon as the Persian admiral had notice, that 
Miltiades and the Athenians were so near, he 
weighed anchor from Phalerum, and steered 
for Asia, without attempting any thing farther. 
The Eretrians, who had been made prisoners, 
Darius settled on an estate, about twenty-four 
miles from his capital. 

No sooner was Athens dehrered by the ric- 
tory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
than the Athenians meditated revenge on those 
islands, which had exerted themselves in the 
cause of Persia. For this purpose, they fitted 
out a fleet of seventy ships, to exact fines from 
them for their delinquency, or to punish them in 
a different manner according to circumstances. 
Of this fleet Miltiades was appointed command- 
er. He first sailed to the island of Paros, de- 
manded a hundred talents to be paid him ; and, 
in case of refusal, threatened tobesiege and plun- 
der the city. The Parians, however, were not 
to be terrified. They even refused to deliberate 
on what he proposed, and prepared fi)r an obstin- 
ate and vigorous defence. Miltiades accord- 
ingly invested the city ; but, after encamping be- 
§ore it for twenty-six days, he accidentally rc- 
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cetved a wound, and was obliged to raise the 

siege. 

On his return) the whole city began to mur^ 
mur. Xanthippusy one of the principal men in 
Athens, and father of the famous Pericles, ac- 
cused him of having deceived the Athenians | 
and demanded that the general assembly of the 
people should pass sentence of death upon him* 
Miltiades could not appear in the assembly on 
account of his wound ; and) therefore, his brother 
pleaded for him. He was acquitted of any capi« 
tal offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty thou- 
sand talents, the expense of the Parian expedi- 
tion* Not able immediately to discharge so 
large a sum, he was cast into pnson ; and, his 
wound mortifying, he died there. The glory of 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that 
hero ; and though the Athenians were unjust to 
his person, they were not unmindful of his fame. 
At the distance of half a century, the battle of 
Marathon was painted by order of the state, and 
the figure of Militiades was placed in the fore- 
ground, animating the troops to victoryr 

A^ftcr ihe Athenians were freed ftom ail ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, they became, as 
is too frequently seen in the annals of nations^ 
disunited amongst themselves ; and were divided 
in opinio^, whether Athens should be under an 
aristocratical or democratical form of govern- 
ment. Aristides espoused the sentiments of the 
one party, and Themistocles those of the oppo- 
site faction. They were nearly of the same age>. 
'^ and equally noble ; and though not of royal de- 
scent, were in the first rank of citizens. They 
had likewise both been named among the gene- 
rsUs that commanded at the, battle of Marathon* 
The disinterestedness of Aristides, on this me- 
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morable occasion) has been alitadf noticed ; asai 
it afforded a promise of his future fame. Formed 
in the celebrated schools of moral and political 
kDowledge,which at that time existed in Atfaens, 
he had been taught ta prefer glory to pleasure ; 
the interest of his country to his own personal 
safety and reputation ; and the dictates of justice 
and humanity to every other consideration. His 
ambition seemed more desirous of deserving, 
than acquiring the esteem And applause of his 
fellow-citizens; and while he enjoyed the in- 
ward satisfaction of a pure and upright intention^ 
he was little solicitous to obtain the external re- 
wards of virtuous exertions. The character of 
Themistocles was more dubious. The glory and 
lame which Miltiades acquired in the battle of 
Marathon ) disturbed his quiet} and excited his 
jealousy. He was inflamed with ambitious de- 
signs ; and was desiraus of performing greatan(f 
martial exploits. He was eloquent, acti ve> and 
enterprising, and had strengthened his natural 
endowments by the acquisition of science. The 
laws, governments reye»«^ and military disci- 
pUne of his country, were the great objects o£ 
his study. In defending his friends, or accusing 
his enemies, the courts of justice afforded him 
opportunities of displaying his abilities, and he 
was generally successful. Whatever matter 
came before the publick assembly^ he was the 
first to discuss and deliberate upon it ; and his 
advice, founded on a just knowledge of men and 
of things, and assisted by all the arts of eloquence, 
commonly prevailed. Nevertheless, with all ^ 
these great and shining qualities, his mind was 
less smitten with the native charms of virtue, 
than captivated with, her splendid and external 
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attractions. Glory was the idol of his hoart ; the 
divinity to whi^h he paid unceasing homage. 

Such were the two men, who were then at the 
head of affairs in the Athenian commonwealth. 
Aristides saw the danger of allowing to Themis- 
tocles, whose virtue was equivocal/ the sole ma« 
nagement of the republick* He therefore op- 
posed every measure that could contribute to 
the elevation of a man, who, by means of his abil« 
ities and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert 
the government of his country. But the interest 
of Themistocles prevailed over that of his rival; 
and he had the address to procure a nomination 
to the command of a fleet, destined to act against 
those islands in the Mgenn sea, that had put 
themselves under the protection of Persia, and 
to chastise which Miltiades had before attempt- 
ed, but was unsuccessful. Whilst Themistocles 
gained honour and fortune abroad, Aristides 
increased his popularity at home. The 'splen« 
did eloquence and engaging manners of his rival 
were not now opposed against the stem but in- 
flexible integrity of Aristides, and he, therefore, 
became the chief leader of the people. His con- 
duct was so exemplary and upright, that he ac- 
quired the surname of Just, and was considered 
by the Athenians as the most worthy and vir- 
tuous citizen in the state. 

Such was the situation of Aristides, when 
Themistolces returned triumphant from his na- 
val expedition* Fullysensible of the caprice and 
, inconstancy of the people, he conceived it would 
be no diflicult task to destroy a rival, who had 
attained so great a reputation as Aristides now 
possessed. Insinuating, therefore, that Aristides 
had acquired an undue influence in the state^ 
which was inconsistent with the liberty of the 
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Athenians ; and that, by assuming to himself the 
arbitration of all differences and disputes, he had 
silently and imperceptibly established a mon- 
archy, without pomp or guards, Themistocies 
irritated the people against his rival. Suddenly, 
and when it was least expected, the multitude 
flocked to the forum, and demanded the ostra- 
cism. Aristides, trusting to the innocence and 
integrity of his heart, disdained to employ any 
unworthy means for gaining the favour, or 
averting the resentment, of his fellow-citizens. 
One of the countrymen, who could neither re£id 
nor write, brought his shell to Aristides, and 
said, *' Write me Aristides upon this." Aristi- 
des, astonished at the request of the man, asked 
him if he knew any injustice done by that Athe- 
nian; or, if he had ever received any injury 
from him. " No," replied the countryman, " I 
do not even know him ; but I am grieved to hear 
him so much praised. *' Aristides, without say- 
ing any thing more, took the shell, and wrote his 
own name upon it. He gave, however, a still 
stronger proof than this of the firmness of his 
mind. When he was informed by the magistrates, 
that the ostracism had fallen upon him, he mo- 
destly rp^red from the forum ; and, lifting up 
hi» eyes to heaven, said, '< I beseech the gods, 
that the Athenians may never be obliged to re- 
member Aristides." 

After the banishment of Aristides, the Athe- 
nians were still more exposed to the danger, 
which this severe measure was intended to re- 
move. Themistocies, however, was called to 
the task of fighting the enemies of his country, 
which, in all^probabiiity, tended to preserve the 
liberty of the state. J£gina,an island in the J^ge- 
an, which was in alliance with Persia, covered 
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tlie sea with her fleets, andbiddefiance to Athens. 
Thcmistocles, therefore, advised his country men 
to augment their navy, and endeavour to destroy 
the fleet of ^gina. The proposal was approvw 
ed, and adopted immediately ; a hundred gal* 
leys were equipped ; and the naval strength of 
jEgina was broken. Success animating the 
Athenians, they engaged the C6rcyreans in a 
naval battle, and proving victorious obtained the 
empire of the seas. Thus, by the prudence of 
her commanders and the valour of her troops^ 
Athens obtained a superiority over her foes on 
both elements, notwithstanding her intestine 
broils. 



CHAP. V. 

The Grecian Affair^^ frttm the Acce%nem of Xerxe% 
to the Throne of Perna^ to the Return of that 
Monarch into Awiy after hU Exfiedition againet 
Greece. 

'T^HE Spartans iiad now for a long time 
* maintained an unrivalled superiority in, 
Peloponnesus ; and the unequal and unfortunate 
opposition of the Argives had no other eflect, 
but to confirm the preeminence of the Lacedx- 
monians, and to depress themselves. The Co- 
rinthians and Achxans, the inhabitants of Elis 
and Arcadia, had occasional hostilities with the 
"Spartan state, and with one another ; but tl^ir 
contests were not attended with any considi:r« 
able or permanent effects. Cleomenes and De- 
maratus, kings of Sparta, had disagreed, and, by 
t3ie intrigues of the former^ the latter was un^ 
Voir. III. » 
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justly deposed from tke royal dignity. Leoly« 
chidaSf his kinsman and successor, insulted his 
misfortunes; and DemaratuS) unable to endure 
contempt in a country where he had possessed 
a crown, sought for that protection, which the 
Greeks denied him, from the power and resent- 
ment of the Persian monai:ch. Of th^ repu)}- 
licks beyond the isthmus, the Phocians had no 
other aim than to enjoy in tranquillity the splen- 
dour and riches derived to them from the cel- 
ebrated temple at Delphos. The Thessalians, 
however^ a numerous and warlike people, fre- 
quently invaded their territory* The Thebans 
maintained and extended their usurpations over 
the smaller cities of Bceotia ; and seemed to re- 
joice that the command of the sea, and the re- 
covery of distant islands, engrossed the attention 
of the Athenians so much, that they had not 
time minutely to consider the affairs of the con- 
tinent. . The smaller and jnore ipconsiderabte 
repuhlicks followed the fortunes of their pow- 
erful neighbours. t*ersia had reduced the Asi- 
atic Greeks, and Macedon paid tribute to 
Xerxes. But the African colonies mSiintained 
tjieir. ii>dcpendence, . . ^ 

Themistocles, who, according to Thucydides, 
ttras not less sagacious in foreseeing the future, 
than skilful in managing the present, declared 
it to be his opinion, that the battle of Marathon 
was not the end of the war, but only the pre- 
lude to new and more glorious contests. This 
was subsequently verified. The Persian arms, 
^fter the expedition against Greece, had been 
employed in reducing the revolted colonies. 
The three last years of Darius were spent in 
making preparations for a new and formidable 
expedition against Greece* For the Persians, 
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#e are told, had not often cxperiettced «uch iw- 
suhs as the burning of Sardis, or such defeats 
as the battle of Marathon. Nine yetfrs had 
elapsed since this famous battle> and Xerxes, 
the successor of Darius, was in the IbuHh year 
of his reign, when, he found himfeelfcotopletfc 
master of the east, and possessed of a fleet and 
army that flattered him with universal empire- 
After his accession to the throne, inheriting 
with the sceptre his father's thirst of revenge 
against Creece, • he had dedicated- the ^eady 
years of his4*eign to the purpose of continuing 
and augmenting the preparations against thSt 
country ; and, amidst his irarious wars and 
pleasures, he employed all thel^dsans he could 
procure, in fitting out an armament adequate to 
the extent of his ambition. Twelve hundred 
ships of war, and three thousand ships of bui^ 
den, were at length completed.' The former 
were stronger and larger tiian any before seen 
in the ancient world. They carried on board, 
at a medium, two hundred seamen, and thirty 
Persians, V^rho served as marines. The ships 
of burden contained eighty men. And the 
whole, amounting to four thousand two hundred 
ships, and about five huhdred thousand men, 
Were ordered to rendezvous in the most secure 
g ^ roads and harbours of Ionia, whither 
' * they proceeded. We are not informed 
of the exact number of the land forces ; 
but it is certain, that they were extremely nu- 
merous, and probably increased on the march 
between Susa and Sardis, by the confluence of 
tributary nations to the imperial standard of 
Xerxes. 

It is said, indeed, that, w'hen the army had 
attained its full complement of men, it consisted 
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of seTcnteen hundred thousand infontiy, and 
four hundred. thousand cavalry, which, wkh the 
fleets made the whole forces amount to neat 
two millions of fighting men. Besides these, an 
immense crowd of women and eunuchs followed 
the camp of this effeminate people, which, with 
the slaves, equalled, perhaps exceeded, the num^ 
ber of the soldiers ; and therefore, according to 
the universal opinion of ancient historians, the 
annf of Xerxes was the greatest ever collected. 
B C. ^c>*3Les having wintered his forces at 
.^Q* Sardis, sent messengers earlj in the 
' spring, with a Greek interpreter, to the. 
several republicks of Greece, to demand ^^ earth 
*^ and water,", as tokens of their submission. 
The Athenians seized the interpreter, and caused 
liim to be put to death, for presuming to pub* 
iish the decrees of the Persian king in the Greek 
language* Arthemius also, having received 
|ai*ge sums of money from Xerxes, and endea* 
vouring to corrupt some of the principal per- 
sons of Athens, was banished from the republick 
by sound of trumpet, and his family degraded. 
When it was evident, however, that the king of 
Persia was about to enter Greece in person, with 
a prodigious army, a general assembly of the 
Grecian states was held at the isthmus, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to : "That the states of Greece would unite to 
" defend their liberty against the Persians ; that 
" ail quarrels among themselves should at pre- 
" sent be suspended; and that of those, who, 
«< deserted the common cause, a tenth part 
** should suffer death without mercy." 
* When the news arrived at Athens, that the 
Persians were about to invade Greece by the 
straits of Thermopylxj and that, for this put-' 
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pose) they vr^re transporting their forces by sea ; 
Th*(&inistocies advised his countrymeti to leave 
their city, and embark onboard the gallies^ and 
meet the enemies at a distance from the Grecian 
coast* To this expedient the Athenians would 
not consent. He therefore ^ut himself at the 
head of the Athenian forces, and joining the 
army of the Lacedaemonians, marched towards 
Tempe. In the mean while, the Thessalians^ 
who would first be encountered by the forces of 
Xerxes, had sent to request the assistance of the 
Greeks, and to beg of them to hasten their pre-* 
paratiotis. This they accordingly did: but 
Thessaly being a plain country, there eould be 
no hopes of opposing such multitudes of men 
with a handful of ti^ps, especially as the 
princes of Thessaly Were not to be depended on^ 
and many of the passes into that country were 
in the hands of the king of Macedon. But, as 
the allied states were acquainted with only one 
pass, by which the Persians could penetrate into 
Greece, they were of opinion, that a body of 
eight thousand pikemen might be equally as ca« 
pable as a larger proportion of troops, to defend 
it against every invader. This narrow defile had 
the appellation of the straits of Thermopylst 
from the warm springs in that neighbourhood, 
and was considered aS the gate or entrance into 
Greece. It was bounded on the west by high 
and inaccessible'precipices, which join the lofty 
Yidge of mount Oeta ; and on the east termi- 
nated by an impracticable morass that was bor- 
dered by the sea. Nelirthe plain of Trachis, a 
Thessalian city, the passage 'was fifty feet in 
breadth ; but at Alpene, one chariot could not 
pass another. These passages were defended 
by walls, formerly built by the Phocians to pro- 
h2 
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tect them against their Thessaltan enemies : «iid 
the Greeks had strengthened them on the pres- 
ent occasion, with as much care as the time and 
other circumstances would permit. The troops 
sent to. defend the straits of Thermopylae not 
far distant from the Grecian fleet stationed i^t 
Artemisium, consisted cbiefij of Peloponesians, 
under the command of Leonidas, the Spartan 
king ; wiio, in obedience to the demands of the 
«racle, was prepared to devote his life for the 
safety of his country. Leonidas being asked by 
some of the principal persons, if be had not 
some secret design, frankly answered, ^ I pre- 
^ tend to defend the straits of Thermopylx ; but 
<* in truth I go to die for my country." And 
when they still wondered, that he took only three 
hundred Spartans with him, he turned to those 
to whom he had communicated his secret, and 
said, *' Considering the design on which we go, 
^^ this number is sufficient." 

Before, however, these vigorous measures of 
the Grecian confederates had been adopted ai)d 
put is execution, Xerxes had marched his army 
from. Thrace, in three divisions ; but did not 
arrive on the extensive plains of Trachis,. which, 
stretching along the shore of Thessaly, forty 
miles in circumference, were opposite to the 
station of the Persian fleet, and adjacent to 
Thermopylse, before the Greeks had reached 
these straits. The Persian monarch, under- 
standing that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
king of Sparta, had taken post at these straits, 
in order to dispute his passage, assembled his 
troops, and encamped on the plains of Trachis. 
But as Xerxes had no particular quarrel with the 
Spartans, whose opjposition, though it could not 
prevent, might probably retard, the punishmei;^ 
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of th« Athenians, he sent messengers in his 
Dame to desire them to lay down their arms ; to 
which the Lacedemonians boldly replied^ <' Lei 
^ Xerxes come, and take them*" The messen- 
gers then, according to the directions they had 
received, offered them lands, on condition that 
they would become allies to the Persian mo-^ 
narpb. This proposal they treated with con- 
tempt ; and answered, <^ that the custom of their 
.^^ republick was, to conquer lands by valour, not 
(« to acquire them by treachery." The messen- 
gers- returned to Xerxes equally astonished at 
what they had seen and what they had heard, 
and declared to him the unexpected event of their 
commission, and the extraordinary behaviour of 
the Spartans. Upon which the Persian monarch 
demanded Demeratus, their countryman, whom 
he had obUged to accompany him in this expe- 
dition, to explain the intention of the Spartans« 
He replied, that their whole carriage and de- 
meanour implied a determine^ resolution, to 
fight to the last extremity* 

On the evening of the seventh day. after 
Xerxes had arrived at the straits of Thermo- 
pyloe, twenty thousand chosen men, commanded 
by Hydames, and conducted by the traitor £pi- 
aites, who had offered to lead them through an- 
other passage in the mountains, left the Persian 
camp* The next morning, however, they be- 
held the glittering surfaces of spears and hel- 
mets, and soon after perceived a thousand Pho- 
cians, whom the foresight and vigilance of 
Leonidas had sent to defend this important, but 
generally unknown pass* The immense shower 
of darts from the- Persians, compelled the Pho? 
cians to abandon the passage they had been 
sent to guard -, and they retired to the highest 
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part of the mountain. This gave the'PerftiaiM 
an opportunity to seize the pass, through which 
they tnarehed with the greatest expedition. 

In the mean time, by means of a deserter front 
the Persian camp, the Greeks under Leonida^ 
had been informed of the treachery of Epialte^ 
tind llie march across the mountain. Leonidas^ 
therefore, immediately called an assembly^ to de^ 
liberate on the measures to be pursued In conse^- 
quence of this important and alarming informa- 
tion , All the confederates of Peloponnessus, the 
Spartans alone excepted, declared it was neces* 
sary to abandon a post, which, on account of Iht 
double attack intended against it, could not bt 
maintained with any probable hopes of success} 
They considered it the most prudent measure 
they could adopt, in the present crisis of aiftiirs) 
to return to the isthmus of Corinth, and jdin 
their confederates to defend the Grecian p«mim 
sula from the fury of the barbarians* Leoiiidas 
explained the sentiments of the Spartans^ and 
said, that as glory was the only voicSc they had 
learned to obey, they were determined at the 
price of their Hves to purchase immortal renown 
to their country. The Thespians declared they 
would never forsake Leonidas, and the Thebans 
were obliged to follow their example. 

It was now the dead of night, when thQ Spar^ 
tans with unanimous consent, headed by Leonid 
das, and full of resentment and despair, marched 
in close battalion to surprise the Persian campi 
Dreadful was the ftiry of the Greeks ; and cm ac* 
count of the want of discipline, in having no ad* 
vanced guard, or watch, greatly destructive to 
the Persians. Numbers fell by the Grecian 
spears, but far more perished by the mistakes 
of their own troops ; who in the confijsion tiiat 
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110W' preTfliledy could not distinguish friends 
from foes* Wearied with slaughter, the Greeks 
penetrated to the royal tent ; but Xerxes» with 
his favourites, had fled to the farther extremitf 
of the encampment. 

The dawn of day discovered to the Persians 
a dreadful scene of carnage, and the handful of 
Qreeks by whom this terrible slaughter had been 
made. The Spartans now retreated to the straita 
of Thermopylae; and the Persians by menaces, 
stripes and blows, could scarcely be compelled 
to advance against them. The Greeks halted 
Inhere the pass was widest, to receive the charge 
of the enemy. The shock was dreadful* After 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their spearS) 
they attacked with sword in hand, and made an 
incredible havock* Four times they dispelled^ 
the thickest ranks of the enemy, in^rdertoob*- 
tain the sacred remains of their king Leonidas^ 
who had fallen in the engagement. At this cri* 
jsis, when their unexampled valour was about to 
4:arry off the inestimable prize, the hostile bat-* 
talions, under the conduct of Epialtes, were seen 
descending the hill. All hopes were now dis* 
persed ; and nothing remained to be attempted, 
but the last effort of a generoua^ despair. Col-^- 
lecting themselves into a phalanx, with minds 
resolute and undaunted, the Greeks retired to 
the narrowest part of the strait ; and, on a rising 
ground, took post behind the Phocian wall. As 
^hey made this movement, the Thebans, whom 
fear had hitherto hindered from defection, re-, 
volted to the Persians ; declaring that their re> 
publickhad sent earth and water,in token of their 
submission to Xerxes ; and that they had been 
rekiGtantly compelled to resist the progress of 
his arms. In the mean time, the Laceds&moni^ 
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ana and Thespiaiis w«re assaulted on everf 
tide ; the wall was beaten down ; and tke enemy 
entered the breaches. But instant death befel 
the Persians that entered* In this last struggle, 
the most heroick and deteimined courage was 
displayed by every Grecian. It being obsei'ved 
to Dioneces, the Spartan, that the Persian &t^ 
rows were so numerous as to intercept the light 
of the suuy he replied, this was a favourable cir- 
cumstance, because the Greeks thereby fought 
in the shade* What however the Greeks were 
able to dor they had already performed, collect^- 
ively and individually ; and it become impossi-^ 
Me for them longer to resist the impetuosity 
and weight of the darts and other missile weap*- 
ens, continually poured upon them. They 
therefore fell, not conquered, not destroyed, but 
buried under a trophy of Persian arms. In this 
ftreadful conflict, the Persians lost 30,000 men» 
To the memory <>f these brave defenders ot 
their country, two monuments were afterward 
erected, near the spot where' they fell. The* 
inscription of the one announced, that fou^ 
thousand Peloponnesian Greeks had arrested^, 
in that place, the progress of the whole Persian 
force ; the other, in honour of Leonidas and his 
three hundred followers, was characteristic of 
the Spartans, and contained these memorable 
words, « Go, stranger,, and declai-e to the Laee^ 
dsemonians, that we died here, in obedience to 
their divine laws." This famous action of the 
Greeks at Thei*mopylsjContributed not a little, 
according to the opinion JofDiodorus Siculus, td 
the advantages which the Greeks afterward obr 
tained. For the Persians, astonished at the deS'i 
perate valour of the Spartans, concluded it was 
scarcely possible to subdue a nation of so un- 
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minds of the Greeks with courage^ who trom 
that tiise became sensible, that valour and dis« 
cipline are capaUe of vanquishing the greatest 
tumultuary force. 

While the military c^rations at Thermopy* 
1$ were carrying on, the Grecian fleet had unit* 
^d under the command of Eurybiades, a Spar* 
tan, and had proceeded to Artemisium, the 
northern [»«)montory of Euboea, where it waa 
statiened* The fleets of Perata, too numerous 
to be contained in any harbour on the Grecian 
-coast, had anchored in the road that extends 
between Castansea and Sepias, on the shores of 
Thea^aly. Tte first lines of their fleet were 
-sheltered by the Thessalian coast ; but the oth^ 
^rs, amounting to seven in number, rode at an-^ 
chor, with their pxows to the se«« The vessels 
Jbad been thus arranged when the waters were 
still, the sky serene, and th*e weather calm and 
favourable* On the second morning, however, 
after their arrival^ on the Thessalian coast, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and rain commenced ; 
and the Uellespontin, a north-east wind that 
l^lows in those seaa for several days together, 
satsed the waves to a tremendous height. The 
nearest vessels were saved by hauling towards 
the shore ; but the more remote, being driven 
{^*om their anchors, foundered at sea, split upon 
the promontory ,of Sepias, or were lost in the 
fallows of Meliboea ; and thus four hundred of 
the Persian gallies were destroyed. In a few 
days, therefore, they quitted the dangerous sta- 
tion at Sepias, and with eight hundred ships of 
war that had escaped the storm, beside innu* 
merable vessels of burden, sailed into the Pag« 
asa&an bay, and anchored in the road of Aphe- 
tsj'opposite to Artemisium* 
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As soon as the Greeks perceiirecl thedreadfifl 
eflTects of the storm upon the fleets of their en- 
emies, they poured out libations to '< Neptune 
the deliverer." The near approach, however, 
of such a superior force, damped the transports 
of their religious festivityi and they determined 
immediately to retire southward. But the de- 
fence of Eubfxa depending entirely on theircon- 
tinuance at Artemisium, they were with much 
importunity prevailed on to remain there. 

In the mean time the Persians, having reco- 
vered from the terrors of the storm, prepared 
to engage. the Grecian fleet : and as they doubt- 
ed not of success, they sent out two hundred of 
their swift sailing vessels to intercept them* 
These vessels, shaping their course by the pro* 
montories of Cephaneus and Gerestus, escaped 
the observation of the Greeks. But this strata- 
gem of the Persians was discovered to them by 
Scyllias, a native of Sicyen, who deserted to his 
countrymen. The Greeks, therefore, deter* 
mined to continue in the harbour until midnight, 
and then sail in quest of the fleet sent out to 
prevent their escape. This project, however, 
was not put in execution ; for the boats that had 
been immediately dispatched to observe the 
progress of the Persians, returned before even- 
ing, without having seen any of the enemy. 

The strength of the adverse parties being 
thus reduced nearer to an equality, the weaker 
seized this opportunity to dismay their courage 
in battle, and their superior knowledge of naval 
affairs. About sunset, the Greeks approached 
the Persian fleet that remained in the Pagasaean 
bay, and offered them battle. And as their 
numbers were, in their own opinion, very sufli- 
cient for stiU enclosing and conquering the 
Grecian fleets the Persians did not decline the 
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eA^agement. The Greeks formed their ships 
into a circle, as they expected the Persians would 
surround them ; and then commenced the ac- 
tion. Though cooped into a very narrow com- 
pass, and hemmed in on all sides by the enemy, 
the Greeks in a little time routed the Persians, 
took thirty of their ships, and sunk many more ^ 
and had not the night come on, few would have 
escaped. Immediately after, a storm of thun- 
der and rain succeeded ; and the Greeks entered 
the harbour of Artemisium ; but the Persians 
-were driven to the coast of Thessaly* The dead 
bodies and wrecks were driven against the sidea 
of their vessels ; and the barbarians were struck 
with consternation and dismay. The greatest 
part of their fleet, however, again reached the 
Pagasxan bay. The ships that had been sent 
round the island of Euboea, to intercept the Gre- 
cian fleet, encountered the storm, and after hav- 
ing been driven they knew not whither, either 
by the force of the winds, or the impetuosity of 
the currents, perished miserably amidst the 
shoals and rocks of an unknown coast. 

The morning arose with different hopes and 
different prospects 'to the contending parties. 
The Persians became sensible of the extent of 
their misfortunes ; and the Greeks received a 
reinforcement of fifty-three ships from Athens. 
They determined, therefore, to attack the enemy 
again at sunset. They skilled at the appointed 
time, and having separated the squadron of the 
Cilicians from the rest, totally destroyed it, and 
returned Again to Artemisium. 

These several disasters and disgraces, whicH 
would in all probability excite the indignation 
and vengeance of the Persian monarch against 
the commanders of his fleet, deeply affected 
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them. The advantages gained by the Gneete 
appeared to have been occasioned by art, stra-* 
tagem, or favour of the night. They, there- 
lore, resolved to choose a more proper time fin* 
engaging. They sailed forth on the third day 
at noon, formed in the shape of a crescoit* 
Animated by their former successes, theGreeks^ 
though they probably would have chosen a more 
favourable opportunity, determined to hazard 
an engagement. The battle continued for a 
longer time, and was more dubious than on any 
former occasion. The Egyptians pardcidariy 
signalized themselves, took five Grecian vessds, 
and many others were destroyed. At length, 
however, the valour of the Greeks triumphed, 
and the Persians acknowledging their superi* 
ority, left them in possession of the sea* But 
this victory cost the Greeks very dear. Soon 
afterward they received an account of the battle 
t)f Thermopylic, and of the glorious death of 
Leonidas ; and, by comparing the dates, found 
that the sea and land engagements had bodi 
taken place the same day. Several reasons now 
ccmspired to induce the Greeks to sail south- 
ward. Having therefore pasfed along the shore 
of Attica, they entered the strait of the Saroriic 
gulf, which divides the island of Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens, where they cast anchor. 
Xerxes considered the departure of the Gre- 
cian fleet from Artemisium as equivalent to a vic- 
tory* he therefore commanded his naval forces 
to ravage the coasts of Euboea, and afterward 
possess themselves of the harbours of Athens; 
while, at the head of his numerous and irresist- 
ible army, he marched into the Attic territory. 
Many of the states of Greece now submitted to 
the authority and power of the Persian king; 
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«ad[ the defeaee of liberty was left cKieBy to 
Atheiia and Sparta. Af^er ravaging and plun* 
deriog the cities and countries through which 
they pasaed> the umted army of Xerxes arrived 
in the Attic territory, three months after their 
passage over the Hellespont* They proceeded 
to lay waste the country, burned the cities, and 
kveJJed the temples with the ground. 
. After all the prodigies of valour which had 
been achieved, the Athenians found it impos* 
sible to oppose the army of Persia, and to de- 
Send the coasts of Greece against the ravages of 
the fleet. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus de- 
spairing likewise of being able to contend with 
the enemy in the open field, had begun to erect 
a wall across the isthmus of Corinth* Under 
these difficulties, the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, embraced a resolution worthy 
of a generous and free people ; they abandoned 
to the Persian fury their villages, their territo- 
ry, their walls, their city, their temples, with 
the revered tombs of their ancestors. Their 
wives, children, and aged parents were trans- 
ported to places of security ; and all the Athen* 
UoiSf capable of using arms^ or that might be 
in any manner serviceable, embarked on board 
the fleet stationed at Salamis. The Greciaa 
firmament, greatly increased since its engage- 
ments with the Persian force, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty vessels ; and the fleet of 
Xerxes, which now took possession of the 
Athenian harbours southward of the strait oc- 
cupied by the Greeks, having also received a 
powerful reinforcement, was restored to its orig- 
mal complement of twelve hundred sail. 

Xerxes, notwithstanding the disasters and 
disgraces which had hitherto attended his naval 
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armament, was still desirous of making another 
trial of his fortune by sea. Against this, how- 
ever, some of his party advised, but were over- 
ruled. When the Grecian commanders per- 
ceived that the enemy were preparing to haz« 
ard another naval engagement, they deliberated 
whether they should remain in their present sit- 
uation, or proceed further up the gulf toward 
the isthmus of Corinth. This latter opinion 
most of the confederates em^aced, as by that 
means they would be more able to defend, in 
any emergency, their respective cities. But 
Themistocles, the Athenian admiral, sensible 
of the fatal effects that would thence ensue, 
and how impossible it would be to prevent the 
dispersion of the Grecian armament, if they 
sailed from Salamis, opposed this measure with 
all his might. Eurybiades, however, the Spar- 
tan admiral, who was chief in command, dis^ 
sented from the opinion of Themistocles ; and 
being provoked at an expression which the lat- 
ter had made use of against him, endeavoured 
to strike the Athenian with his batoon. Upon 
this, Themistocles cried out, " Ay, strike if you 
will, but hear what I have to say." Another of 
the Lacedaemonians observing, that the Athen- 
ians, who had no city to defend, ought to have 
no voice in the council: Themistocles .rejrfied, 
*< the Athenians have indeed abandoned all thdr 
private estates and possessions for the general 
safety of Greece ; but nevertheless they have 
two hundred ships of war, which no Grecian 
state can resist: and should the confederates 
persist in their present dangerous resolution, 
the Athenians will seek for themselves as fair a 
country, and as large and free a city, as that 
they have left." The firnmess of this discourse 
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at once shook the intention of the Greeks, and . 
they resolved to remain at Salamis. 

But the Pek>ponne8ians, nevertheless, were 
still ready to return to their first determination. 
Themistocles, by a master-stroke of policy^ 
therefore, sent privately to Xerxes to inform 
him, that the Greeks, seized with constema« 
tion and dismay at the approach of danger, had 
determined to make their esc^)e under cover 
of the night ; and that this was the time for 
the Persians to achieve tlie most glorious of 
their exploits, and by intercepting the flight 
ef their enemies accomplish their destruction 
at once. Xerxes believed the report, and the 
several passages were immediately secured* 
Ari&tides, who seems not to have availed him- 
self of a general act of indemnity that had pass* 
ed, was the first that brought intelligence of 
the blockade made by the Persians* A battle 
was thereupon instantly resolved. 

Confiding in their strength, and under the 
necesuty of using vigorous efforts, the Persians 
were eager to engage* Accident, however, 
seems to have made the Greeks the assailants* 
At daybreak, their order of battle was arrang- 
ed* The Athenians were placed on the right, 
opposite the Pfaenicians ; the Laceda&monians 
on the left, opposite the lonians* As soon as 
the morning arose, sacred hymns and paeans 
began; the trumpets sounded ; and triumphant 
songs of war were echoed through the fleet. 
The two armaments moved to engage. A 
Phenician galley decorated more than the rest, 
and eager to meet the Grecian fleet, outstrip- 
ped her companions ; but being met by an A- 
thenian galley, at the first shock her sculptured 
prow waa shattered^ and at the second she w^s 
I 2 
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buried in the waves. The battle aoon became 
general, and was vigorous on both sides.-'^-' 
Xerxes, seated upon a loftjr throne, beheld from 
the shore this bloody and destructive scene. But 
neither the hope of acquiring the favour, nor 
the fear of incurring the displeasure of the des- 
pot, could impel the Persians to the perform- 
ance of actions, worthy of those which the love 
of liberty and of their country excited in the 
Greeks* The foremost of the Phenician ships 
Were soon dispersed or sunk ; and the rest of 
the enemy's vessels being thrown into confu- 
sion, the AtheniaQs surrounded them,, com- 
pressed them into a narrower space, and in- 
creased their disorder* They were at length 
entangled in each other, rendered incapable of 
acting, and to use the expres^on of the poet 
Ifischylus, who was present in the battle, " were 
caught and destroyed like fish in a net." In 
the mean time the Lacedicmonians, who op- 
posed the lonians on the left, rendered the vic- 
tory complete* Many of the Asiatic Greeks 
deserted the Persians and joined the Laceds- 
xnonians ; others declined to engage ; and the 
rest were sunk or put to flight* The sea is 
said to have been scarcely visiUe, for the quan- 
tity of the wreck and the floating carcases. 
Forty Grecian galleys were sunk in the en- 
gagement, but the crews were mostly saved 
aboard other ships, or by swimming to the 
friendly shores of Salamis. When the roMt 
was become total, Aristides, with a body of A- 
thenians, landed on the rocky isle.of Psytalia, 
where the flower of the Persian infantry had 
been stationed, in order to destroy the shatter- 
ed remains of the Grecian armament, and put 
all tt^e Persians to the sword. . As Xerxea be.: 
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held this dreadful havock, he started from his 
throne in wild agitation, rent his royal robes, 
find, in the first moments of returning tranquil- 
lity, commanded his forces to their respective 
camps* 

An anecdote is related of the queen of Hali- 
camassus, which is too remarkable and too cele* 
brated to be omitted here* This woman had 
accompanied Xerxes as an ally in the expedition 
against Greece, and being pursued in this battle 
by an Athenian galley, met a Persian vessel 
commanded by a tributary prince of Calydna 
in Lycia, with whom she was at variance. She 
darted the beak of her galley against the Ly- 
cian vessel, with great dexterity, and buried it 
in the waves. The Athenian galley, deceived 
by this measure, equally artful and audacious, 
believed the vessel of the queen of Halicamassus 
to be one of those that had deserted the Per- 
sian interest, and therefore quitted the pursuit* 
Xerxes, who was a spectator of her conduct, is 
said to have been so well pleased with it, that 
he cried out, the soldiers behaved like women 
in the conflict, and the women like soldiers* 
. In the mean time, the confederates pursued 
the Persian fleet on every side ; many were 
sunk, and m<M*e taken. Two hundred of the 
Persian vessels were burnt, and the rest dis- 
persed ; and those who had allied themselves to 
the Persian monarch fearing the indignation 
and vengeance of the Greeks, made the best of 
their way to their own country. To hinder any 
of the barbarians from escaping, the Greeks, in 
the firbt emotions of triumph, determined im- 
mediately to sail northward, to break down the 
bridge raised over the Hellespont, and to inter- 
cept them on their return* . This advice wa,s re* 
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Qommend^ by Themistocles. Upon mature 
CDnsideratiopy however* it appeared* that the 
Peraiana were still sufiiciently numeroua to af- 
ford just grounds, of terror* To the cowardice 
and inexperience of the Persians, and not to their 
want of strength, the Greek3 were Indebted for 
the several advantages obtained over them* But 
if the Persians should be driven to despsar, an4 
tA their hrmiar calamities were added the impos* 
sibility of a retreat, they might probably exert 
themselves more than they had hitherto done^ 
and retrieve their past errors and misfortunes* 
These weighty considerations suggested them«» 
selves to Eurybiades the Spartan, and were iqi- 
mediately adopted by Themiatoclesandthe Ath«<» 
nians. When Themistoclea perceived that th« 
Grecian chiefs were about to acquiesce in thia 
reasomngyhe formedanother scheme, which waa 
put in execution. He sent one of hb coafidanta 
to inform Xerxes, thait the Greeks intended ta 
break down the bridge over the Hellespont; and 
promising todelay, as much as he could this pro-» 
lect of his countrymen, advised the Persian 
monarch to return into Asia with the utmost 
speed. Herodotus insinuates, that in acting 
thus, Themisiocles had in view the safety of the 
Persians, rather than the interest of Greece. But 
it seems plain from the nature of the action, that 
this scheme was intended to oblige Xerxes te 
abandon the war of his own accord. 

The situation of thePersian monarch now waa 
such, that the least repulse might be sufficient 
to make himreturn from the Grecian expedition* 
Mardonius was too well acquainted with the dis- 
position of his master, to suppose that he would 
continue much longer in a country, that had beea 
the scene of so many and great calamities, and 
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which might probably be the destraction of him- 
self and all his forces* This artfui courtier^ 
therefore, represented to Xerxes, that he had 
come to fight against the Greeks, not with rafts 
of timber, but with soldiers and horses; that the 
Persian valour had surmounted all difficulties, 
and their invincible sovereign was now master 
of Athens, the main object of this expedition ; 
that having accomplished the principal design 
of the enterprise, it was time that the king 
should return from the fatigues of war to the 
cares of government ; and that with three hun- 
dred thousand chosen men, he would undertake 
to prosecute the designs of Xerxes, and to com- 
plete the conquest* An assembly was held the 
same night, in which the rest of the courtiers 
coincided with M ardonius, and urged Xerxes to 
return into Asia. The Persian monarchy there- 
fore, while he followed the dictates of his own 
pusillanimity, pretended to leave Greece with 
reluctance, and to obey the anxious solicitude 
of his subjects* 

The remains of the Persian fleet, driven from 
the coast of Greece, returned to the harbours of 
Asia minor ; and afterward assembled and ren- 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumae* Xerxes 
and his troops arrived in forty-five days at the 
Hellespont, whither the transports had been 
ordered. This journey was performed with ex- 
treme hardship and fatigue. The rapidity of 
the march occasioned the deaths of many of his 
followers ; and, to fill up the measure of their 
calamities, famine and pestilence prevailed 
amongst them. Excepting, therefore, the three 
hundred thousand chosen men committed to 
Mardonius, a detachment of whom guarded the 
Persian monarch to the coast, a remnant of so 
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many milfioiis acarccly stinrtved* The brkige 
erected over the Hellespcmt with so much oetea* 
tation, had it remained entire, might have ex* 
hibited a mortifying monument of folly, vanity, 
and lost greatness; but this magnificent and 
stupendous fabrick had been destroyed by a tern* 
pest. And such is the obscurity and inquietude 
with which this mighty monarch quitted the 
Grecian territqry* compared with the grandeur 
and triumphal entry displayed on his arrival, 
that it is not certainly known whether he crossed 
the channel in a Phenician ship of war, or only 
in a fishing boat. Xenes travelled thence to 
Sardis, where, in endeavouring to compensate 
for the disappointments of ambition, he buried 
himself in pleasures more infamous and degrad* 
ing, than all the disgraces which he had incurred 
in Greece, and all the calamities that his subjects 
infticted on others, or suffered themselves. It 
must, however, be observed, that all these rela* 
tions are of necessity borrowed from the Greek 
historians,who would doubtless in some respects 
be partial to tlieir country, and preju^ced 
If ainst their foes. 




Prom the Retreat of Xerxes into Ana^ to th&Jtnai 
Event of the Perwm Invanon. 

•TPHE different affections of Grecian minds 
^ * after the victory of Salamis, so glorious, so 
important, and so unexpected, and that occa- 
sioned the hasty retreat of such an immense 
«nny, to resitt which seemed wholly impossibk^ 
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tnaj inBcmiie measure be conceiTed, but cannot 
f>e described* The Greeks, however, soon uft- 
.derstood, that notwithstanding the return of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, with three hundred thousand 
men, whom he had cantoned in Thrace, Mace- 
•don, and Thessal7,!br the winter,4ntended to take 
^he field eariy in the spring, and try again the 
^rtune of war. This intelligence deterred the 
Athenians from bringing their wives and chil- 
/dren home, as they intended, from Troezene, 
Salamis, and J&gina; because their country 
might pi^obably be again exposed to the fury and 
resentment of the barbarians* But afew families 
returned while the rest remained on board the 
fieet, or went to reside with their friends Ui Pe- 
loponnesus. 

It would naturally be expected that the Greeks, 
under the apprehensions of another formidable 
campaign, would have employed themselves dur- 
ing the winter months in raising contributiona, 
levying and disciplining soldiers, and concerting 
proper and judicious measures for opposing the 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, did none 
bf these. The winter was spent by them in di- 
viding the spoil ; assigning to thedifPerent com^ 
manders the prizes of conduct and valour; ^pep- 
forming the last offices to those who had fallen 
in the defence of their country ; celebrating their 
games and festivals ; and in offering to the gods 
their thanksgivings and presents, for protecting 
them from the myriads of Xerxes. Their offer- 
in gs to the gods consisted of vases, statues, and 
other ornaments of silver and gold. The re- 
wards bestowed on the generals were only 
wreaths of pine, laurel, or olive ; which made 
Tigranes, the Persian, exclaim, " Heavens i 
against whom have we come to fight ? insens- 
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ible to interest, they fight only for glory l'* Tfec 
states of Greece being assembled in the temple 
of Neptune, in order to confer the customary 
honours on him, who by the free votes of their 
leaders had deserved best, each chief was direct- 
ed to write the name of the man he supposed 
most worthy, and also of him >yhom he thought 
deserving the second reward. ' Each command- 
er put his own name in the first place, and that 
of Themistocles in the second, a circumstance 
which evinced the superiour worth and conduct 
of the Athenian admiral* Thence he went to 
Laceda&mon, where he was received with the 
greatest honour and respect. The Spartans, 
partial as they were to their own leaders, after 
having decreed the prize of valour to Eury- 
biades, assigned that of prudence to Themisto- 
cles, and crowned him with a wreath of olive. 
They also presented him with tlie most magni- 
ficent chariot in Sparta ; and when he returned 
to Athens, he was escorted by five hundred 
horse, an honour never before paid to any 
stranger. 

As many of the islanders had again become 
obnoxious for their forwardness and zeal in the 
cau^e of Persia, the Athenian commander sailed 
with a small squadron to theCyclades, laid them 
under heavy contributions, and, as it is said, 
without the participation or knowledge of his 
colleagues in command, enriched himself with 
the spoil. The Parians avoided all publick pay- 
ment, by bribing Themistocles. The Andrians 
alone, of the islanders on the European side of 
the i^gean, refused to pay any thing. / come^ 
said the Athenian, to you, accomfianied by two 
very powerful dirvinities, Persuasion and JS/ecessU 
ty^ Alas / replied they, v)£ also have divinities on 
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quence of thU reply, ^ege wst9 laid to their prin- 
cipal town, hu% without effect; and the fleet 
vrs^ compelled to retiinu 

On the approach of spring, Mardonius pre* 

479/ sifted of Mede3,Peusian5» Scythians, and 
Indians ; and tihou^h greatly inferiour in 
^umbers[ to the myriads, which Xerxes had 
broug^hjt from Persia, ix was not, on that account 
the l^^s formidable. ^\x\. before the Persiaa. 
general kft Thessajy, he determined to try 
what he cquI^ effect by negociatioD- He sent 
therefore Alexander, king of Macedon, tributa- 
ry and ally of Xerxes, to treat with those Athe- 
pians that had returned to their city, and in the 
name of th^ Persian monarch, to offer them 
proposals o£, peace* Upon his arrival, the 
Athenians received him in the most friendly 
manner, but delayed to call an assembly to hear 
a;id answer his discourse, until the Spartans, 
vrho had been a(>prised of the intentions of 
Mj^rdonius, should send embassadors to assist 
at the consultations. When the parties were 
all convened, Alexander opened his commis- 
9iop, and informed the Athenians, that IVlardo- 
nius bad received a message from the Persian 
inonarch, intimating his will to leave them in 
possession of their territories, their liberties, 
and laws, provided they would desert the gen- 
eral cause q( Greece, and enter into an alliance ^^ 
with him. And to induce them to embrace 
this flattering though fallacious offer, Mardo- 
nius endeavoured to add weight to these con- 
siderations by observing, how impossible it', 
would be for the Athenians ever to conquer, or 

Vol. III. K 
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aiway» to resist) a monarch possessed of so 
Unucb power and such unbounded resources. 

Tiie Lacedaemonian embassadors spoke next. 
They said that Sparta, having engaged in a 
bloody and destructive conflict, to avenge the 
<}narrel of her Athenian allies, it would be un- 
just and dishonourable in die Athenians, to 
abandon their friends and confederates, when 
hostilities had been extended over all Greece 
on their account. They urged the reg^t which 
the Spartans felt for the misfortunes of the 
Athenians, who had been deprived of their 
houses and their harvests ; and as a mark of 
J their regard, would, in ccmjunction with the 
allies, maintain their wives and children during 
the continuance of the war ; and aflbrd them 
every assistance in their power. The Athen- 
ians having deliberated on these propositions, 
answered both parties by the voice of Aristides, 
who, as archon, or chief magistrate, presided 
over the assembly. To the Macedonian they 
said, " That as they were well acquainted with 
the strength of Xerxes, he might have omitted 
to insult them by describing its great superior- 
ity ; but that in the defence of liberty, no pow- 
er was too great to oppose. Hetum thru and 
tell Mardonius, that the Athenians^ as long as 
the sun and moon endure, will never make 
peace with Xerxes, desert the cause of Greece, 
or forget the injuries which the Persians have 
done them ; but that trusting to the protection 
and assistance of those gods, whose temples 
and altars the impious tyrant has polluted and 
destroyed, we will resist him to the last extrem- 
ity. And you, Alexander, be not again the 
bearer of such messages as these, lest we for- 
get the respect we owe you as our friend, dnd 
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oonsMeriDOt the sacced ties of hospitalUy^ hiy 
which ,w« ^e reciprocj^lly oonnected.'' To 
the Laceds^monians they replieds " That (hey 
were surprised the Sp^rtaoa should entertain 
so mean an opinii^n of tbem.; that neither the 
richest possessions xm. earths AQi* all the wealth 
of the Persian king* should seduce them from the 
common defence of Greece ; that without being 
troublesome to the allies, they hoped to provide 
for their families ; but requested, that the army 
of the Lacedaemonians might march with all 
expedition towards Boeotia, and being joined by 
that of the Athenians, endeavour to stop the 
progress of Mardonius, who would immediately 
proceed southward, and invade Attica* 

Mardonitts did not deceive the expectati<ms 
of the Atbenians. According to the orders of 
his. master, he marched. directly towards Attica 
by the same road that Xerxes had before taken* 
In the mean time, the habitual hesitation and 
tardiness prevailed in the councils of the Spar- 
tans* Mardonius was advanced into Boeotiay 
and the Athenians in vain expected the Lace- 
daemonian army* The Athenians were there- 
£>re once more compelled to desert their coun* 
try, and to retire with their effects to Salamis. 
This measure, however, was probably not so 
grievous on the present, as on the former oc* 
easioh. The Grecian -fleet nbw^ commanded 
the seas. In the island of Salamis, the Persian 
army could not annoy them. Thither all their 
fiimilies' and effects were removed ; and Mar* 
donius, in the tenth month afier the departure 
of Xerxes from the Grecian territory, retoc^ 
Athens. 

^ The conduct of the Peloponnesians, and espe- 
dudly that of the Laced»aiontans, was meani 
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migratefu]) and dastardly. Tbey had fortified 
the isthmus with additional walls and ramparts ; 
and believed themselip^s secure behind the bul* 
warks they had raised ; and therefore equaUf 
disregarded the distresses, or resentment, of 
their northern allies. But the Athenians ex* 
hibited the greatest magnaniasity and heroism. 
Fugitives in the island ckT Salamis, and deprived 
of their idlies« the Persian general thought the 
opportunity favourable for attempting another 
negociation, Mid drawing the Athenians from 
the genera] confederacy of Greece. The same 
terras which the Macedonian king had before 
brought) were again offered. The minister, a 
Hellespofttian Greek, named Murichides^ was 
admitted to an audience by the council of five 
hundred. Lycidas, who promoted the refemng 
of this proposal to the people, was stoned to 
death with his wife and family, by a tumultuous 
crowd. Such was the pc^uLur zeal against ty« 
ranny, and their persevering enmity, against 
Persia. The law of nations, however, was ob* 
served ais to the person of M urichides, and be 
^vas permitted to depart, without receiving ki« 
jury or insult. Mardonius after having laid 
waste and plundered, a second lime, the Athen-^ 
ian territories, cities, villas, and. temples, re- 
turned into Jkeotia. 

Ministers had now been sent from Salamis 
to Sparta, in behalf of Athens, PlaLxa, and Me« 
gara. These embassadors remonstrated warm* 
ly with the Lacedsmonians, on the slmmefol 
neglect of their engagements. The Spartans 
were, at that time, celebrating the solemn &as| 
of Hyacinthia, which furnished them with A 
^etext for delaying tiny answer for several 
days. The Athenian- embassadors, thinking 
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fhemtelvieftinMiited and their ebontrjr betrayed, 
determined to depart the next day* But baling 
expressed to the Spartans their sense of su^h 
treatment, declared that the Athenians would 
join the Persians, and then the Peloponnessani 
mnst become sensible, when it was too late, that 
the wall across the isthmus would only afford 
ji partial and feeble defence; and that, though 
it might secure them on the side of the land, it 
could not protect their coasts from the Persian 
antfttment^ reinforced by the Athenian fleet. 

This threat, or the retnming sense of pobliok 
utility, urged the Lacedafemonians, at length, to 
take'tive field. Five ttomand Spartans, each 
attended t)y seven Helot^s, and compo^g an 
at*liiy of fi>rty thousand fighting men, left the 
clty^ silently in the eTening, under the command 
of Paussuihis, the guslrdian andkinsmanof Pleis- 
> tarchuB, son of Leonidas* Having marched 
beyond the isthmus, they joined the army of 
the Athenians aild their ^allies ; and the whole 
heavy armed troops amounted to nearly forty 
ihdusand; while the light armed were the 
tliirty-fiv^ thousand Helotes attendants on the 
Spartans, and about as many more, one to each 
doldier, attended the 6tlier divisions. 

'The Greeks "having marched into Bceotiai 
took post kt the'foot of motmt Cithxron, iMrectiy 
oppd|site to the enemy. Here the hostile ar* 
inies remained eleven days encamped, befimre 
they attempted any thing of moment againat 
each' other. Mardonius had judiciously left 
the passage of the mountafns open to theGre* 
cian troops, to draw them if possible into th« 
chattipaign country; whe^e the Asiatic horse 
would be able to act with most advantage, and 
make tlie victory more ea^y. But Pausanias 
K 3 
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would not quit fai» «kiiatio», iiKi tk^ PtflMH 
geneiml durst not attempt to force his poftkitn* 
He therefore gave orden to Ma>iMiiiff» the 
eommaodeff of Ihe Peniati cavalryi to advance 
irtth all the horse, to harrus the GrteJtii fi&d 
endeavour to anake tome impremoB uponthm* 
The Pernan cavairf used nieeile mtm^omh 
darts or amowa, or both. Thef seaere% aU 
tacked or hamased by «mil bwiies io auo^ 
cetsioQ. Thajr were vehenent in onsets never 
coDtinyed the octotofit k>ng ; but, if tiw mn^my 
vemained fim and iaipregiiablei retteated to 
prep»fe for another ohai^. 

On the side most exposed to the eoemf '• 
cavalry, were three thousand soldiers from the 
rocky district of Meganu These Masistius atp 
tsoked ; and having weariod them hy.the mK-i 
cession of fireah troops, who i^niaeh^ suflk 
ciently new to throw their darts and use oppffo^ 
brious language, and then retired, tfce Megaiv 
ans wese compelled to send to Fmisanios iot 
sucekntr. The Spartan general addressed Ae 
wlK)le.arany,fiokiiowif any of the troops wouM 
eachaage situations widb the Megariays. Tte 
Atheniaos akoe offered their service^ They 
had not loag occupied th^ pest, before they 
were attacked by ths: enemy/jB e«ya^ whpm 
they repelled, and killed Masistius. Hereufx^ 
a terrible confiict tppk placie fpr the dead IM^ i 
hutf in the end, the Persia ^cavalry wiN^e <^¥i^ 
lo retircf 

The Greeks finding themselves in want .of 
fresh water, determined to.de!cant^. They pro* 
oeeded, therefore, in arms idong jtlie foot of 
mount CithsBTOQ, until they eame tea plain, m 
Ibe vicinity of the village of Hysia jn PJ^t^a. 
Near this place weim msi^y Qoulle emiPQlK«#9 
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»0«ce«Mi7 rspwroe to the Giwks, u the m^ 
«i»y,f 1^ iWgre^ti AfjperipKey of tMr eavftliy^ 
««|inini»|d^ Mil ^ii^s of the JSs^pm^ 
.. 4t arigjit li4ve bfi^ Mp«olod, tbm «w( ttadf 
tfk^b^ard #«ei^ thjng in ik« d^bnce of ilwtr 
€:0iiiilry< WDiiM hapre preverv^ in Ae fiield pciw 
fftol nyraeiiwMit and itfianifiiily mu»Qgst tbtm^ 
$wlKe»» TMl#a<:«4»mmMib<Mr^tii«q9MtiM»tir 
Wor%Ue pf o|^e of Greece^ w«f9 uaivftrfall^r al^ 
H»we4 to tsaJte-Uie right wing ^f thoanny. Thd 
A<hefeibififi» unquoatipfiaMy the nest in cooMn 
q«itfliQft,4JiPiiglht themiolvet e^tiiled to the left 
"mn^i foot t^ Te^eeoA, who were tduiowl^ 
fd^li^to beesedJeat ^oUienii and had alweft 
«h^iitVBid dio'socond hanoum^ tbefioid»4i*t 
puted. tiM point «f honour with tbem^ iThio 
q«ftf*fel9 vidiiivloiif oa it may i#|)oar in the tyo 
pif ralMo»9 might heiie hoen ait^aded n^ith jorin 
ott#( oi iPNAnmia j»)n0aq|ien««9 tQ the^onMd 
wfetf of }(ifiMM»« had not the Athonien coai^ 
iMBdem afstcd wUih viadom. ainl dignity* Tho 
TEi^aRfi in o otndiad orotim^ vindioated tlMir 
^aim. t^ l»)BfMidooc;yj and au{»iipi«f4 it hy o 
long detail of the great and honoujtable MtiOBO 
«f ftlmr sMieM^ ' Upon which Arifitide% the 
A4hemaii.coiraw¥lei!f repii#d> ^^We wndan 
sjfMi^ihqfl 4hf &reeto» »re jiene MfwoAM tio 
€ght«i^aMt the enemies of.theii? country* noft 
loditpuHieifihwtpreicedtncF-. Ait ven» ivo inn 
^linedy^o hofM9t of the g^ojiloiig deeds of ptir eiH 
^e«tpr|5 yfe. might, pefhepa» make mentimi of 
' a^ona eqi^adly .KeiNW^le with tb«tf»e the Te-i 
geaiv haye vfdai^d* Let the Mitle of Mav«* hon^ 
oS4ce.4ny\«ai»picion« IhaX yr(^ ^^ 'mi^mm U» 
them. In 9 moii^tnjt Mhe the pmBenfe hpwo*rr 
try we i;Qn»i<toip ii}l/(paMi]» ^ut.i^M^iM^ 
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to Bkt^t^- 

AS ufibeeon^g and utiMiMfialbl^* Place m9 
therefore, O ^Nirtafift! where^oei^r, and with 
wdoiRsoever you think proper. And wbererer 
our station ahall be, rest assured, that dw 
AtheniaM will defend tlie cause of Greece, like 
brave men and lovers of their eonntry. Com- 
mand, therefore, and depend upon our obedi- 
ence." These words were scarcely ended, 
when the whole Lacedaemonian army cried out, 
tilat the Athenians were worthy of the post of 
honour, in preference to the Arcadians ; and 
accordingly they assumed it without opposition. 

The army was then marshalled in the follow- 
ing order : Five thousand Spartans of the city, 
attended by thirty-^ve thousand light armed 
Helotes, held the first place: next to these» were 
ive thoHBand Lacedxmonians of theotber towns 
of Laconia, accompanied by five thousand He- 
lotes. The Tegeans, in number Meen hundred, 
held the next place: then fivetltousahd Coiin- 
tbians, fourteen thousand tWo hundred from the 
inferiour states of Greece, and eight thousatti 
Athenians. The whole number of fii^titig men, 
amounted to one hundred and eight thbuaand 
two hundred* 

As soon as Mardonius was inform^ that the 
GMeks had filed off towards Platfea, hie moved 
and encamped over against them \ sftiH keeping 
the ^sopus in his front. Having summoned the 
prmcipal officers of his army, he informed them 
of his intention toattackthe Greeks the next day f 
and directed them to prepare accordingly.. This 
news was brought to the camp of the confeder- 
ates by Aiexander, king of Macedon ; and the 
Greeks thereupon held a consultation, in what 
manner they should resist the attack of the Per- 
sian general. Pausanias proposed a change in 
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tbe order of the GredfiEn araqr, «h1 tiMl tiM 
Athenians, who alone had expenenced f be oiiiet 
of the Persians, should take the right wing> snd 
the I^acedaeihonians the left, AristideB andl his 
Countrymen embraced the offer -with joy and 
exultation. Day broke; wScfl Mwdonias, per- 
oeiring the confederates inf motion, dinned UW 
iiitended attack. Changes were also mad^ tfl 
tfee order of the Persian army. ThiS'day pMfh 
cd in evolutions ; and the enertiy's infantry nev^ 
came into action against the Greeks* Thei# 
cavalry, however, harassed the ftidrettcises^ibitt 
parts of the Grecian line without ceasing. Th^y 
only approached to discharge their arrows, hfA 
then hastily retired : but they therelify maintaiAM 
cd a constant alarrfi ; kiid whiJe they Inflkfftfd 
many wounds, afforded Utile oppofeotffity ftff 
revenge. Tbe cavalry, however, madeame^ 
serious attack upon that part of the Laoedft^ 
monian line, which guardsod tSiie 'G«l^pll1«Ml 
fountain, and made themselves Inai^etitiftKv 
place. . • 

The Grecian artifty, lbet«e(bre, being ddprit«d 
of water, and provision also beginwiwg to Ml 
them, a decampment was rendered 1ndi«ptbi3 
able. It was determiaed to4>cctip)r a PmhfifW 
slip of ground towards the sonnce of the* jEsc^' 
pus, and confined between that rirel* and iHlit*ht 
Cithaeron. The obscurity of midnight was cho4^ 
en as the most convenient time fM- effecting^ 
this purpose ; but the Greeks were by no raeanr 
unanimoua in this measure. Anompharetus, tbc^ 
Spartan, and next in command to Pausantas^ 
declared, that neither he, nor the diviaion wllich' 
be commanded, should ever flee from the kne-"' 
my. The confederate army was, th^effev«,' 
dispersed m«o many iMk^tmi divMAou^tr^Mt 
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Oie next moraiiigii .preflented the appe«^nce 
TaA0t of a flight, or a rout, than of a regular 
march* 

' MaidoniuB having received intelligence of 
the departure of the Gceeks, doubted not but 
they had abandoned their camp and .made t^is 
Precipitate retreat, ithrough fear of the Persian 
arnw* He gave orders, therefore, to ibis sold- 
iers to pursue the fleeing foe* and to complete 
the conquest. The Lacedemonians and Athen- 
ians were still within his reach, the forine.r at 
tbe foot of mount Qithxron, the latter on the 
plain. Having sent his Grecian auxiliaries 
fiffainst the Athenians, he advanced at the head 
ot the Persian troops to attack the Lacedemon- 
ians. No contrast could be greater, than the 
two hostile armies afforded. The barbanan% 
burned on with all the haste an^ confusion of 
an ill disciplined multitude, eager to share ii^ 
certain victory : the Lacedemonians, carefully 
<20vered with their shields, si!enay observed the 
sacrifices. As soon as Pausanias perceived thM 
Ihe admonitions of the gods were favourable 
and propitious to the Grecian interest, the La^ 
ced^monians proceeded, with intrepidity to close 
oombat. The Persians, who had been reio- 
ibrced-witb the Sace, a Scythian tribe, suataiik- 
ed the shock with, great courage. The Greeks 
alew immense numbers ; but fresh troops still 
succeeded to the fight, andmade.a most hideous 
noise. Mardonius, mounted upon a white site^ 
of great strength and swiftness, signalized him- 
self by his valour and determined bravery. A 
tliouaand hoi«semen, consisting of the flower of 
tbe Persian nobility, ambitious of imitating the 
ei^ample of Mardonius, and of emulating his 
MUBrOOoatantly attended him. Had the s^ 
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c>f the Persians Wen eqiial to their courn^e, or 
had the troops been regularly and properly dis* 
ciplinedf the victory would either have been 
against the Greeks, or, at least, it must have 
been obtained with more difficulty, and a great* 
er loss of men. But the Persians acted without 
union or concert ; and, attacking the Laceds* 
monians by parties only, were easily defeated* 
The Athenians, endeavouring to join the Spar- 
tan army, engaged the Boeotians and other 
Greeks, whomMardonius had sent against them* 
The number 'and courage of the Persian troops, 
however, kept the battle doubtful, until Mardo* 
Jiius was slain. The death of the general was 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Per- 
sians, and by the flight of the barbarian army. 
The Athenians also routed the Greeks, who 
were allied with, and fought under the Persian 
banners. Artabazus, the next in Command to 
Mardonius, and against whose advice these 
measures were pursued, deeming all lost, retir- 
ed with forty thousand men, marched with 
great expedition to Thrace ; and arriving at the 
Hellespont, passed over into Asia. 

The rest of the Persian army withdrew into 
their camp, strengthened the works before 
thrown up, and defended themselves with great 
bravery against the Lacedanionians. The 
Athenians, however, coming up, vigorous efforts 
were used on both sides; but an assault at 
length succeeded. A horrid slaughter ensued. 
Of three hundred thousand men, whom Mar- 
donius brought into the field, scarcely three 
thousand escaped, exclusively 6f those who re- 
treated under Artabazus. The number of the 
Greeks that fell in this engagement is uncertain^ 
but must have been considerable. 
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Xhe events pf UiiabssUl^ not ooXy^cojiiidet^j^ 
fre^d thie Grecian*, from the terrors of servi* 
%vd^9 l)Ut nuL4e tliexn inasteT^i of greater lyealtb 
^aafi they could eyer have hoped to possess. 
When Xerxes leiOt the aro^ for Asia^ he gave 
most pf his riches and vahiablc furpiture to 
Mardoxpus his general and brother-in-law.. The 
rest he divided anpioj^g; his inferiour favourites. 
Couches, magwHcently embroidered ; tables of 
gold and s^ver; golden bowls a^d goblets | 
stalls apd mangers of brass ; chaixiS) bracelets, 
scyn^itarS) some of solid golc^ others set with 
precious stones ; and many chests of Persian 
piQiipYy which began after that time, and con* 
tinued several years, to be current in Greepei 
all came into the possession of the conquerors^ 
The tenUi of the whol^ spoil was consecrated 
to the gods. Peculiar presents were offered 
to Jupiter at Qlympia, to Neptune, at the isth* 
91US, and to Apollo at Delphi A tenth of the 
ren^ainder was divided amongst the generals. 
Aftei" which^ prizes were distribi^t^d a^ong 
the braye^t survivx>rs, according to th^ir rejspect- 
ive achievements. , 

Having buried their dead with s^l the circi|m- 
stances of funereal ponc^p, and raised trophies 
to comniemorate their success, the con&4^rates| 
as {lad been customary after a victory, deter- 
mined to punish those who had deserted the 
Gc^usjB of reece, and «JUed themselves with 
the Persian monarch. With thi^ view, Pausa:? 
Iiias marchied immediately to Thebes, and la^4 
wast^ the country. The Thebans at first at 
te^T^Rted tp. make a defence ; but after mature 
delilw?ratiou» capitulated, and surrendered thjBf 
leaders of the Median faction. These thougiii 
to have purchased their ransom with money i 
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liat wete dtsappoinfed ; for Pausanias diadaia* 
ing their proposals) carried them to CcMinth) 
and caused them to be put to death. 

The battle of Platxa^ it is said, happened oH 
the tweitCf-second of September. The sam^ 
day> another battle, neither less glorious nor 
less decisive, was fought between the same na* 
lions at the promontory of Mycale in Ionia, op<» 
posite to the isle of Samos. After the shatter- 
cd remains of the Persian armament had been 
driven from the Grecian coast, and obliged to 
seek protection in the ports of Asia minor, the 
confederates were encoura^dto send their fleet 
iBto those parts by the lonians, who informed 
tisem that all the Asiatic Gi'eeks would thereup* 
9B revolt from the Persian interest, and espouse 
the cause of Greece* The Grecian fleet, there-* 
fore steered eastward, under the command of 
Leotychides, the Spartan king, and XantippuSy 
the Athenian admiral* The commanders of the 
Persian annament, as soon as they were informed 
of the arrival of the Grecian fleet in those seas^ 
wishing to avoid another naval engagement stood 
in for the shore, and sought the protection of aa 
.^rmy of sixty thousand men^ which had heem 
left for the defence of Ionia. The Greeks per- 
ceiving their intent, resolved to attack them on 
shores while Leotychides, ssuling towards the 
coast, made a proclamadon, axi^ epdeavour- 
ed to occasion a revolt among the lonians. Af«^ 
ter this, the Greeks disembariLed their whole 
force capable of acting by land, which consisted 
of the greatest part of their crew. The Persians 
having received information, that the Samians 
had been intriguing with the Greeks, disarmed 
them ; but confiding very miich in the Milesians, 
they intrusted to them the guarding cxf the 
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passes through the mountains, by which on an 
emergency they could retreat. These dbposi- 
tions being made, they prepared to defend thdr 
fortifications. The Grecian forces marched in 
two columns : the one consisting of the Ath^n- 
ian, Corinthian, Sicyonian, andTroezenian troops, 
held the plain along the shore ; the other, com« 
posed of the Laced^mpnians^ and .their allies, 
fetched a compass over the hills. The former 
arrived first, and after an obstinate and bloody 
conflict, forced the Persian camp; about the 
same time that the Lacedemonians attacked 
them in the rear. The Samians, though un- 
armed, exerted themselves against the Persians; 
and the Milesians, who were to have guarded 
the passes, attacked the Persians as soon as they 
fled, and killed them, or made them prisoners. 
Tigranes, the general of the Persian troops, and 
two of the principal naval commanders, wei'e 
amongst the slain. When the slaughter had 
ceased, the Persian ships and camp, and all the 
valuable treasures contained in them, became 
the prize of the victors. Ionia regained its free- 
dom, and the Asiatic coast was abandoned by 
the Persian monarch. When the Greeks had 
taken every thing of value out of the enemy's 
camp and fleet, they burned the ships and all 
their contents* 

After this signal Mow, which not only com« 
pleted the ruin of the Persian expedition against 
Europe, but restored liberty to the fairest por- 
tion of Asia, the Grecian fleet returned to Samos* 
Here they deliberated, whether the lonians 
should be transported into Greece, and have 
those countries bestowed upon them, which bad 
sided with the Persians. . But the Athenians 
dissuaded from this measure i and insisted that, 
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as they were Atheniancolonies^ no other Gredan 
state had a right to interfere in their disposal. 
The Greeks then determined to sail to the HeU 
lespont, and destroy the bridges ; but they found 
them already broken down by the weather and 
the current. Winter approaching, Leotychides, 
the Spartan commander, with all the Pelopon- 
laesians, returned to Greece ; but the Athenians^ 
under the command of Xantippus, determined 
to make other attempts before they returned 
home. This resolution being agreed on, they 
sailed to the Chersonese, and besieged Sestos^ 
where the Persians had collected all their force. 
This siege continued a long time ; but a famine 
prevailing among the garrison, they endeavour* 
ed to make their escape^ and the place was giv« 
en up. 

' • The Persian expedition against Greece was 
thus concluded after two campaigns which cov* 
ered the Greeks with glory, and which will ever 
be recorded among the most memorable in the 
annals of war. 



CHAP. VII. 

7%tf Ajfair9 of Greece^ from the final Overthroio 
cfthe Pernansy to the JMrty Yearn Truce. 

'T'HE common fears, which, notwithstanding 
-^ innumerable sources of dissention, had 
formed and upheld a partial confederacy of the 
Grecian states, were dispelled by the decisive 
victories obtained at Plats&a and Mycale. The 
symptoms of jealousy and discord between the 
two principal communities of Greece, which 
had already appeared in the separation of the 
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Athenian and Spartan ieets, broke out wifi^ 
more viruleiice after they returned home. 11^ 
Athenians brought back thetrfemiliesto Athens; 
and} upon retaking possession of the site of their 
city, found the walls destroyed, and only a feir 
houses remaining, whidi had been reserved Ibf 
the residence of the principal Persian officers. 
They tiierefbre determined to rebuild the city 
with the greatest expedition, and with some 
degree of magnificence. The events of the late 
invasion woukl no doubt impress the Athemans 
with the propriety and necessity of providing 
for the future security of their country. What 
others therefore considered as ti^e means of pnv 
moting tranquillity and ease,Themistocles view* 
/ed as the oen^aln presage of the political great- 
ness of Athens, to which he probably looked for 
the foundation of his own preeminence. Ac- 
cording to bis suggestions, every thing else wa« 
postponed, until the for^catfoos, which wero 
put under his direction, should be completed, 
A laige space was marked out for the new waUsy 
and the work was prosecuted with diligence and 
rigour. 

While the Athenians were thus employed in 
repairing the ravages of war, and fortifying their 
city against all future attacks, the Lacedaemon- 
ians sent an embassy, to remonstrate against a 
design peculiarly dangerous and alarming to the 
other Grecian states. The ostensible reason, 
alleged against this undertaking of the Athesi« 
ana, was, that if the Greeks had possessed any 
town of impregnable strength, they must have 
found it impossible to dtrive Xerxes from their 
B. C. ^^^^^^f* As it was the arawed policy* 
^j^^ ' not of the Lacediemonisiw only« but of afl 
the Peloponnesians, fto 4Uer Ijhe Atheo- 
ians from executing their purpose, they might 
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liave ai^aled to ietrmsj after fiBiUng arguments 
ineffectual^ and Athens was hot in a situation at 
present to resist them. It was therefore judgf- 
ed more advisable to temporize ; and the con- 
duct of Themistocles on this occasion had been 
considered a^^ a master-piece of policy. To the 
Spartan ministers, who brought the remons- 
trance, it was replied, that the Athenians would 
send embassadors to Lacedxmon, who would 
satisfy the Spartans on the subject of their mes- 
sage. With this answer the Lacedsmonians 
were dismissed, and apparently satisfied^ 
. . Themistocles and some other Athenians being 
accordingly appointed embassadors to Sparta, 
the former hastened his journey to that city ; 
but intimated to the senate, it would be proper 
to detain one or bothx)f his colleagues, until the 
walls of Athens were raised to the height re- 
quired. When he arrired at Lacedaemon, he 
delayed to open the business of his embassy, al- 
leging, that he waited for his colleagues, whom 
he expected daify. In the mean time, the Athen- 
ians prosecuted the work with the most diligent 
application ^ citizens toiled with slaves ; women 
and children assisted all that they were able ; 
neither night nor day was the business inter- 
mitted ; and materiaJs were procured from se- 
pulchreis and publick buildings. The Lacedse- 
monians being informed that the building of the 
wall was still carried oUj and that the colleagues 
of Themistocles were at length arrived, sum- 
moned the embassadors before them. Themis- 
tocles argued, that it did not become a great 
state, to regard vague and idle rumours ; that 
his colleagues had assured him of the contra- 
ry to what the Lacedsmonians affirmed ; and 
ithat the Spartans might send deputies with th^ 
L 2 
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AtiicmaB ewfaastadom, to tafce oogmssBOK off 
the real state of things, wlulst he hkniclf wmUI 
reimQ as a hostage^ and be anawerabfe for tho 
event. The Spartans, therefcMne, agreed to dis* 
patch a second embassy to Athena, to consist 
of some ci their most resfiectable citiaeBa* 
These men had no sooner arriTed at their dca* 
tination, than they were taken into custody oa 
pledges for the safe return of Theroistoclea« 
who by this time was informed that the walls 
were ccunpleted. Throwing off the mask, tfaere^ 
fore, which he had hitherto used, ThemtsteH 
eles appeared in the Laced»nioiiian assembly, 
avowed the wlu^ transaction, and declared ^lat 
the Athenians were most competent to decide 
what their own interest, and the general weifiue 
of Greece demanded* Athens was now in a con* 
^tion to repel any fordgn or domestidL foe, and 
if the Spartans entertained any resentment of 
this measure, which, whilst it conduced to the 
publick interest, was not less caknlated to dis<« 
please prirate ambition, their anger woqld bo 
equally unjmt and oscless ; and concluded with 
intimating, that the Athenians would not im* 
iniss their embassadors, until he was ae€ fireei» 
Whatever secret indignataen ^iel.aced»moaM 
tans might foel on this occasion, they deemed 
it more prudent to suppress the!? animosity, 
than to vent reproaches* The embasssdors of 
each state were then pomitted to return home ; 
but the conduct of Themistodes, in thus deliv^ 
ering his country from, the imminent danger of 
^ing under the Spartan yoke, laid the found* 
ation of that unrelenting hatred^ with whick he 
was. afterward persecuted by the Laced»mo»« 
ians. 
. The next concern of Themistodes. was taen* 
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iMi^etlie Athenkn htttoort. He ihi ar ted Umi 
the port of Phalericiim vaa small* nuncfWf aoA 
inconvcmient f and adnsod his feltow<it«Beflift «o 
tender Pineua the largest and most capacious 
haven in Greece, and to unite the cky to it bf 
kmg vnAh. His address, eloquence, and bribeit 
were seasonftMj applied In diverting the resent* 
teent of the Sputans, who, though less jeal* 
nis of naTal tium military power, were scarcelf 
hindered from entering Attica with an armed 
force. But the Athenians persuaded the Lace* 
daraionians and their allies, the common inters 
est of the Grecian confederacy reqvdred, that a 
large and capacious harbour should be formedf 
in which the combined fleets of Greece might 
rnidezvous, and observe the designs of the ene« 
my* In the mean time the work was carried' 
on with great ipirit and activity, and in less 
^ ^ th«i twelve months the PiraB«s» under 
.1^ * the care and direction of Themislodesi 
* became the be^t and most complete na- 
val avsmal, that the worid had hitherto seen* 
The new walla were sufficiently broad to adimt 
two carriages i^reast; and formed of large 
Uecks of marble, squared, and exactly fitted 
without cemeot ; and th^ outer, stones were 
f ranly connected by cramps of iron fixed with 
lead. The Athenians ako det^mined, by the 
advice of Themistodes, ta increase their fleet 
yearly, by the addition, of twenty ships. 

This great ptditicsan was not, however, very 
scrupulous with regard to the means employed 
for augmenting the power of Athens, and less* 
ening that of Lacedsmon and the other Gre«> 
cian states. He declared on a certain day, he 
had a design to communicate which was of the 
* greatest in^rtance ; but that, as it would re« 
quire secrecy and dispatch to carry it into exe^r 
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qition, he could not reveal it to the peo|»Ie. He 
desired) therefore, that a proper person sho^d 
be chosen, to whom his proposal xnight be made 
known, and who might direct by his advice, and 
confirm by his au&>rity, what he intended. 
Aristides, as the best and wisest maii, was unan- 
imously appointed to decide* how £air the pro- 
posal of Themistocles was useful and just* The- 
mistodes informed him, his design was to set 
fire to the fleet of the other Grecian states, 
which was at that time in a neighbouring port, 
and thus procure to Athens the unrivalled sove- 
reignty of the seas. This project Aristides dis- 
dained ; and returning to the Athenianpeople, 
acquainted them that the proposal of Inemis- 
tocles was highly useful to Athens, but, at the 
same time, that nothing could be more unjust 
or dishonourable. The Athenians, therefore, 
prohibited Themistocles from putting it into 
execution. 

About this time, the Lacedaemonians propos- 
ed in the council of the amphictyons, that every 
city and state of Greece, which had not fougltt 
against the Persians, . should lose the right of 
sending deputies to that assembly* This.1n6- 
tion was particularly intended against the Ar- 
gians and Thebans, in hopes that two of the 
most powerful states being removed, who were 
greatly inimical to the Spartan interest, the La- 
cedxmonian influence might thenceforward go- 
vern the assembly. Themistocles perceiving the 
intentions of the Spartans in making this mo- 
tion, opposed it as much as possible, and ob- 
tained a decree, that it would be impolitick and 
unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inherent 
rights, on account of the crimes and misconduct 
of those, who, at any particular time, directed 
ks councils. 
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AT»ti4es having netbiuf^ tnom otlwiwl ctatt 
tjue tooottr and advsnta^ «f hit conrtrf, en* 
4eaT9otsred to quell faction, aBd4|Qiet the miMhl 
b£ the Atfaeiuaiis. He prapoiedthst ewery xM» 
Uaen «hGqerid hare.vn «eqiiai right to tho fgmmra* 
ment> «»d that the archons slHNild te chetm 
from the hody of the peopte^ without pg efcu p f 
or distkkCtkM* This meaavire was a^eeahle to 
ali parties. The states of Gfetccj fiadmg it re* 
quii^te to be always upon their gnard afatMt 
the Persiafli monarch, proposed a funeral taz^ 
«tBoii,proportioaed to th^ nmntenance of n rego* 
lar and adequate force, and levied according to 
the abilfties of each comnifunity. Ariatides warn 
intrusted witli this oemmiaston, whieh he exe» 
cnted with so much Melity and activity, that ail 
tlie<k*eek« were satisfied with his conduct, and 
his taxation was tiniversally styled^ ^^ The hap* 
py lot of Greece*^ When Dhis bussness was 
finished, he obliged all the Grecian states to 
mmcsatf that they wotdd ohaenre the articles of 
their grand aMiance. 

Aa many Grecian town*, «ot ♦nly ia Aaia 
minor, but also in Europe, were aliil imder lAia 
doaunion of Persia, a fleet was asseasbled, to 
the principal command of which PaaaaniaB, «ho 
Spartnn admiral, woa appointed* Arvstiites and 
Ctmon, the son ^ tiie late M^itiades, oaanmand^ 
od the Athenian aqnadim. This was tiie firat 
time that Citnon, who was yet very young, was 
placed m a wtuation in which he could exhibit 
the virtues and courage of which he was pos* 
sessed. He had fomerly mifftned himaelf to 
be imprisoned, until he coiM pay the fine im« 
posed upon Im father ; and by this filial act of 
duty gare presages and protniaes of his fctofo 
l^eatness of astfl4, and goadnesa of heait. Af» 
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ter he was liberated from prisoD^ he was opposes! 
to Themistocles, and seems to have supplanteil 
him. The fleet sailed first to Cjrpras ; and the 
garrison being cut off from all support and as* 
sistance from the Persians, by the great stq[>e- 
riority which the Greeks had at sea, were more 
solicitous to obtain for themselves favourable 
terms of capitulation, than to defend the place 
for their king. Most of the Grecian cities were 
also rescued from the Persians, with very littlei 
^brt. The fleet then proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont and the Propontis, and took Byzantiumy 
the key of communication between Europe and 
Asia, and the grand depot of the Persian arms* 
The siege of this place was obstinate ; but at 
length the walls were stormed, and an immense 
booty, with several persons of the royal blood, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
. The haughty disposition of the Spartan ad- 
miral had been elated with his victory at Pla- 
t«a; and his late success against Byzantium 
still farther augmented iU The tenth of the 
•pQxi which had beeiv-aUottjid him as genetaU 
liaised him above the equality required bylEhe 
institutions of his country; and the wealth 
and riches found in Bjj^zantium not a little con- 
tributed to occasion his rpih. Conceiving him- 
self to be too great to continue a subject, he 
aimed at the regal power, through the assistance 
of the Persian monarch, the enemy of his coun- 
try. An Eretriau of the name of Gongylus, 
well acquainted with the Persian language and 
customs, became his principal confidant. To 
him he intrusted the Persian nobles taken in 
Byzantium. This man, with his prisoners^ 
escaped across the Bosphorus, and carried a let- 
ter to XerxeS) in which Pausanias, after men- 
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tioning his restoration of the captite prbices as 
an indubitable mark of his sincerity, offered to 
Xerxes to assist him in conquering Greecct 
provided he would give him his daughter in 
marriage) and allow him to hold that country as 
a dependent province. As the subjugaticm of 
Greece was a great object with the Persian 
monarch, he is said to have been greatly pleas* 
ed with these proposals, and to have sent Ar« 
tabazus, a nobleman of consequence, and in 
whom he could confide, to treat and cooperate 
with the traitor Pausanias. 

The Spartan admiral, however, acted with the 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under 
the delusion of ambition, or guided by evil 
counsels. He was difficult of access to his col- 
leagues in office ; disdained to concert nycasures 
with them, which they were to execute ; the 
conquered barbarians were his guards ; and he 
punished the slightest offence in the allied army 
with a rigour hitherto unknown, and therefore 
insupportable to Grecian troops* He kept the 
fience spirits of the Spartans indeed in subjec- 
tion, .but without any degree of moderation ; for 
the distinctions exacted for them served only to 
exasperate and inflame the. minds of the con- 
federates, whom he would not permit to forage, 
to draw water, or cut straw for their beds, un- 
til his countrymen had been supplied with these 
articles. 

The intolerable pride and insolence of Pausa- 
nias disgusted and provoked all the Greeks, but 
more^ especially the lonians, who complained, 
that they had no sooner been delivered from the 
yoke of Persia, than they were made to suffer 
under the more galling tyranny of Sparta. On 
the contrary, the justice of Arisiides, and the 
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Cindoar luid generosity of CinMi^ wrm die 
ttffecdon» both- of offiee^ and men. The aflks 
taw that the Athenians were far more powerfiil 
at sea than the Lacedaemonians;, and therefere 
Implied themscHves to the Athenian commanders 
for redress and protection, and promised for die 
future, to acknowledge Athens as the first city 
of Greece. Upon this Aristides told them, that 
he was convinced not only of the reasond>lexiess 
but the necessity of their proposal ; yet, as he 
wished not to hazard ^e safety or honour of his 
country, by attempting to perform what might 
not succeed, he would not comply with their 
request, until by some publick action th«y had 
proved their sincerity, and fixed the concurrence 
of all the troops beyond the power of retractii^. 
Ailer this declaration, Uliades and Antagoras, 
the commanders of the fleets of Samos and 
Chios, the bravest of all the maritime allies, in- 
sulted the galley of Pausanias, at the head of 
the Grecian fleet ; and when the Spartan admi- 
wd reproached and threatened them, they de- 
sired him to thank Fortune for her favours at 
Platata, the memory of which victory alone xe- 
_ strained the Greeks from punishing his arro* 
gance and cruelty. These words reechoed 
through the fleet, and were the signal of general 
revolt. The different squadrons of Asia and 
the Hellespont sailed from their stations, joined 
the ships of Uliades and Antagoras, abjured 
the tyranny of Sparta, and the insolence of Pau- 
sanias ; and ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of Athens. Thus by the domineering con- 
duct of Pausanias did the Lacedaemonians los^ 
that preeminence that they had hitherto main- 
tained, while Athens obtained the supremacy 
by the prudence and virtue of Aristides. 
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Ap;>rized of the conduct and treachery of 
Pausanias, the Spartans recalled him to be tried 
for his life ; but his immense wealth corrupted 
the judges of his country, and the ephori pre- 
tending there was not sufficient evidence against 
him, he was only degraded from his office. 
This censure, however, did not deter him from 
the treacherous designs in which he was en- 
gaged. He still continued to negociate and 
correspond with Artabazus ; and at length be- 
gan to tamper with the Helotes and M essenians, 
those oppressed slaves, who were ever ready 
to rebel against the caprice and tyranny of their 
unrelenting masters. But as it exceeded even 
the opulence and effrontery of Pausanias, to cor- 
rupt and influence the whole republick, he was 
again impeached of treason to Greece, and his 
accusers, in consequence of an event that took 
place, had it in their power to make good their 
charge against him. An unhappy youth, named 
Argilius, who lived with Pausanias as the min- 
ister of his pleasures, was intended to be the 
victim of that monster^s ambition. Pausanias 
appointed this man to be the messenger of a 
letter to Artabazus, in which, as usual, after 
having explained the state of his affairs, he 
hinted to him to put the bearer to death. The 
youth having observed, that none of the mes- 
sengers of Pausanias ever returned, determined 
to open the letter. Fmding by the contents 
the fate he was to have met with, he was fired 
with resentment, and carried the letter directly 
to the enemies of Pausanias, who prudently 
advised him to take refuge in the temple of 
Neptune, expecting that his master would soon 
follow him. In the mean time, a double tent 
was set Alp, in one part of which certain Spar- 

VoL. III. M 
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tans, were concealedy and in the other Argilius 
received his master, who came to expostulate 
with him* By their mutual reproaches, the 
Spartans, who heard them, became direcf wit- 
nesses against Pausanias, so that when he re- 
turned to Sparta, the ephori resolved to impris- 
on him ; but some of his friends giving him in- 
telligence of their design, he fled for protection 
to the temple of Minerva* It being unlawful 
to take a person from that asylum, the Lace- 
dsmonians were at a loss how to act. The 
mother of Pausanias, however, taking a lile in 
her hand, came to the temple, and placed it at 
the door. The Spartans considering her con- 
duct, followed the example, and blocked up the 
entrance ; and in this manner starved him to 
death. 

The fate of Pausanias, in a little time, in- 
volved that of Themistocles. He was fast ad- 
vancing to the attainment of the same authority 
at home, which the integrity and merit of Aris- 
tides had procured abrpad for his country and 
himself ; when complaints arrived from Sparta, 
that he had conspired with Pausanias against 
the liberties of Greece. The known resent- 
ment of the Lacedaemonians against Themis- 
tocles, sufficiently explains the i*ea$on, why they 
who had been so dilatory in convicting Pausa* 
nias, should be ready to bring to justice his sup- 
posed accomplice. But when we reflect upon 
the abilities and courage displayed by Themis* 
tocles in' the decisive victory at Salamis ; his 
councils and address in fortifying the city with 
impregnable strength ; his foresight and activ- 
ity in procuring the Athenians a fleet against 
which no nation could contend ; and his patri- 
otism and merit in saving Athens from the most 
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formidabfe invasion recorded in history; we 
cannot conceive how his countrymen could ad- 
mit an accusation of this nature against him. 
He had not the integrity and viitUe of Aristides, 
but he was not, perhaps, the guilty person that 
the Lacedaemonians represented him. In fact, 
Pausanias had communicated his designs to 
Themistocles ; but the Athenian rejected his 
J>roposais with the utmost indignation. The- 
mistocles, however, concealed the design, either 
because he considered it base and dishonour- 
able to divulge the secrets of his friends, or be- 
-cause he imagined it was impossible for such 
ill-concerted schemes to produce any effect. Be 
that as it may, the Athenians, upon the accusa- 
tion of the Spartans, banished Themistocles by 
the ostracism. He retired to Argos ; and it is 
not improbable but he might have been recalled 
to Athens before the expiration of the time, had 
the Lacedsmonians given his countrymen leis- 
ure to reconsider what they had done. 

Pausanias having suffered, the Spartans in^ 
formed the Athenians, that, from the papers 
found in the possession of that traitor, the guih 
of Themistocles was folly authenticated ; that 
it was not sufficient, therefore, to have driven 
him from Athens, by a decree which might at 
any time be repealed ; that crimes against the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be 
brought before the amphictyonic council ; and 
that the punishment should be death, or perpet- 
ual banishment. The Athenians shamefully 
complied with this demand of the Spartans ; 
and Themistocles being informed of his con- 
demnation, sailed to Corcyra. His enemies 
stiU continuing to pursue him, he fled to the op- 
l>oaite coast of Epirus, and took refuge amongtt 
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the barbarous Molossians. Admetus,* kin^ of 
that country, had, on a former occasion, sought 
the assistance of the Athenians, when Themis- 
Codes was in the plenitude of his power, but had 
been rejected* Admetus was from home, at the 
time that Themislocies came to implore his pro- 
tection ; and on his arrival, was surprised to 
see his adversary a suppliant to him for an asy- 
liun. When the king appeared, Themistocles 
took the young son of the monarch in his arms, 
sat down among the household gods, aad be* 
sought the clemency and protection of Adrne- 
tus. The king, moved with sorrow and • com- 
passion to. see the greatest man of Greece in 
ibis humiliating condition, raised him imme- 
diately from the ground, and promised to afiord 
him every thing in his power. When the Lace- 
dsmonians and Athenians, therefore, seat to 
demand Themistocles, he refused to deliver him 
up,' because be had made his palace an asylum, 
in the confidence that it would afford him safety 
«nd protection. Thus did the Athenian exile 
continue to spend the close of life in indolence 
and retirement ; and having learned to pardon 
and despise the ingratitude of his country^ he 
expected that he should have been forgotten 
and forgiven. But the Athenians and Liaceds- 
znonians would not permit him to remain in 
quiet ; and still required Admetus to surrender 
him, under pain of their highest displeasure. 
This prince informing him of the dilemma to 
which he was reduced, Themistocles resolved, 
without hesitation, to retire to a still greater dis- 
tance from his cruel and ungrateful eountrymen. 
He accordingly went on board a vessel for Ionia, 
and with the utmost precaution concealed his 
rank. But a storm arising, the ship was driven 
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nmr the idand of Nai^os, at that time besieged 
by the Athenians. The imnainent danger he 
was in of falliiig into tiie hands of his enemies^ 
obliged him to make himself known to the pi- 
lot, who was prevailed on to steer for Asia. The 
Persian monarch, having heard that the Greeks 
had proscribed him their country, set a price 
upon his head; and commanded that every 
persoD) who should arrive in any part of the 
coast of his dominions, should be strictly exam- 
ined. Themistocles, however, found means to 
reach Cuma in j£olia undiscovered ; ai^ by 
the assistance and friendship of his host, a man 
of considerable property, he was conducted in a 
covered waggon to Susa* The ladies in Persia 
being kept always from public view, the con* 
dfictor of the waggon reported that Tbemisto- 
cies was an Ionian lady, whom he was carrying 
to a nobleman at the Persian court. He was, 
therefore, permitted to pass without farther in- 
quiry. 

When the unfortunate exile arrived at the vo- 
luptuous palace of Artaxerxes, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom, he informed 
the guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and 
requested an audience of the monarch. The 
officers informed him of a ceremony, that they 
knew was insupportable to some Greeks, but 
without which it would be impossible to have an 
interview with Artaxerxes : this was noless than 
to fall prostrate before the Persian monarch, and 
to worship him as the living image of the gods 
cm earth. Themistocles being admitted into 
the royal presence, prostrated himself accor- 
'dingly, made a most moving speech,' and in- 
formed the king of his name, his country, and 
misfortunes^ . '^ You see at your feet," says hei 
m2 
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** Thetnistocles, a man that has indeed injured 
the Persians much, but who has It in his power to 
render them very important services. My life 
is at your disposal. If you save it, you will 
eternally oblige a man that begs,it at your hands ; 
if you take it away, you will destroy the great* 
est enemy the Greeks have.*^ The king was 
struck at his intrepidity and eloquence ; but 
made him no answer. He soon, however, 
g^ve a loose to his joy, and told his coor^rs, 
5iat he considered the arrival of Theraistocles 
as the happiest of incidents, and wished his en- 
emies would always pursue the satne destructive 
methods, and banish from among them all that 
were good and wise. Plutarch says, that Ar- 
taxerxes was so well pleased with him, that in 
the night after the audience, he cried ont three 
times in his sleep, ^^ I have got l^hemistoplesi 
the Athenian.'* The next morning the king 
sent for him ; and as soon as the first compli- 
ments were over, said, " I am two hundred 
talents in your debt, for so much I promised to 
him that should bring Themistocles." Artax* 
erxes bestowed upon him three cities for his 
Bupport, and he lived in all the splendour and 
magnificence of a Persian grandee. It is said, 
that such was the favour he possessed at courts 
and so great the consideration in which he was 
held by all ranks and degrees of people, that he 
cried out to his wife and children one day at 
table, <^ Children, we should have been certain* 
ly ruined, had we not been formerly undone.** 

In this manner he lived in affluence and con- 
tented dependence, until the Persian monarch 
pressed him to undertake an expedition against 
Greece. Although Themistocles professed him- 
self an enemy to his country, yet he was not «o 
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jtAA of patnbtick feelings, but that he nourished 
a latent spark of affection for Athens, which no 
rearentment nor injuries could wholly efface. He 
felt inexpressible pain at the thoughts of being 
instrumental in the ruin and destruction of a 
cit3r which had flourished by his counsels and 

^ exertions. He found himself unable to perform 
that duty and gratitude he owed to the king, 
or to erase from his heart the love of his country. 
The only means left to ease him of this perplex- 
ity, was death. Having, therefore, made a 
solemn sacrifice, at which he entertained all his 
friends, he swallowed poison, and thus put an 
end to his life. He died at Magnesia, aged 
threescore and six years, and was honoured with 
a stately tomb ; but his ashes, according to his 
particular request, were privately carried into 
Attica, and buried there. Themistocles united 
in. himself all the great and prominent features 
of the Greek character. He was sagacious, elo- 
quent, and brave ; but unprincipled, artful, and 
mercenary* The means employed to attain 
his object gave him little or ho concern, pro- 
vided he thereby obtained what he sought. It 
was a usual saying with him, that every thing, 
which contributes. to the advantage or glory of 
the commonwealth, is lawful and laudable* In 
short, he was possessed of too many virtues, to' 
be considered as a despicable character, and too 
many defects ever to be regarded as a good one. 
It is worthy of observation, that the three 

N "R C great commanders of Greece, who had 
'- ' resisted and disgraced the arms of Xerxes, 
quitted the scene almost at the same 
time. While Pausanias and Themistocles suf- 
fered punishment for their real or pretended 
crimes, the good Aristides died of old age, uni« 
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venaUy regretted and lamented by Us affisctiM^* 
ate fdOow-cttizens. He who had for a long time 
managed the treasury of Greece, left not a sum 
sufficient to defray his own funeral expenses* 
The puhlick gave his son three hundred pounds* 
to enaUe him to pursue and finish his education ; 
and his daughters were maintained and porti<»« 
ed by the state* This honourable poverty well 
corresponded with the manly anid dignified 
gravity of his character, whose pure and unsul- 
tted splendour fiu* outshines the doubtful feme 
«f his great and daring, but unfortunate rival* 
Upon the death of Aristides, Cimon, who is 
said to have united in his own person the cour^ 
age of Miltiades, and the prudence of Themis* 
todes, with more integrity than both, was kfi 
without an equal in favour and authority with 
the Athenian people, and the conduct of the 
.Persian war immediately devolved on him* He 
first led the Grecian armament against the coasts 
of Thrace, and attacked the towns of Amphipo- 
lis and Eion, situated on the river Strymon* 
The former was soon taken ; but the latter op- 
posed an obstinate and vigorous resistance. Ci* 
mon having reduced the garrison to eztremitieSf 
offered terms of capitulation. But Butes* the 
Persian governour, with a ferocious heroism, rer 
fiised to surrender the place ; and, when hunger 
pressed upon them, throwing the gold and sil- 
ver, and other things of value, into -the river 
Strymon, caused a large pile of wood to be rais- 
ed, killed his wife, concubines, children, and 
slaves, and, setting fire to the pile, precipitated 
hiniself into the midst of the flames, and thus 
perished* His companions and attendants} 
equally desperate, followed the example of their 
intrepid leader* Cimon having punished the 
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Thracians, who had assisted the Persians in 
Ionia with provision, settled colonies in that 
neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants of the little isle of Scyros, 

a Thessalian tribe, had been guilty of many 

enormities and depredations in the ^gean sea* 

The amphictyonic council now interfering, com» 

manded Cimon to put an end to those piracies, 

and to free the Greeks from domestick, as well 

•D p, as foreign enemies. Cimon immediately 

- 1q * obeyed, and reduced the place ; and the 

inhabitants being sold for slaves, the isU 

and was repeopied from Athens. 

Those g^eat reasons and urgent necessities 
which had given birth to the Grecian confederal 
cy against Persia, now ceased to exist. In £u^ 
rope, the only place which was under the gov* 
emment of the Persian monarch was Doriscus. 
Every other garrison in Thrace, and on the Hel* 
lespont, a name under which the early Greek 
writers often included the nvhole tract of water 
from the ^gean to the Euxine sea, had yielded 
to the Grecian arms. It could not, therefore, bd 
supposed, that Greece was any longer in immin- 
nent danger from the ambition and resentment 
of the Persian monarch ; but it was nevertheless 
highly necessary, that a navy should be main* 
tained, sufficiently powerful to deter, or repel, any 
future attacks of an enemy still formidable if put 
in motion. Many, however, of the inferior states 
of Greece, when danger no longer pressed, first 
became lukewarm in the cause, and then averse 
to the continuance of a war which burthened 
them with expenses. . The citizens grew weary 
of serving in the fleet, under what they consid« 
ered, in some measure, a foreign command ; 
and which seemed to promote in no shape the 
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interest and adtantage of thetF own common- 
wealths. The several administrations, accus- 
tomed always to a perfect independency, would 
still determine, each for itself, when it could not 
exert the irksome and invidious ofiice of taxing 
the people, for the support of the navy, or en* 
force the still more invidious office of compelling 
personal service. The Athenian government^ 
on the other hand, at first modest, and, under 
the administration of Artstides, scrupulously 
just in the exercise of supremacy, grew after- 
ward rigid and imperious. Some of the subor- 
dinate commonwealths, influenced by views of a 
pubfickor private nature, concurred in the meas- 
ures of Athens, became jealous of the defectioa 
of others, and ready to join in compelling ad* 
lierence to the confederacy. 

The inhabitants of Naxos a rich and populous 
island, and one of the Cyclades, were the first 
So venture opposition against the grand alliance^ 
Confiding in that strength with which they had 
formerly baffied the force of the Persians under 
the command of DaUs and Aitaphemes, they 
sustained the war for a considerable time against 
tile arms of the confederates. But, being at 
length compelled to capitulate, they surrendered 
upon terms that deprived them of their libert|r 
and independency. Thus was Naxos, contrary 
to the express articles of the covenant agreed on 
by the Grecian states, reduced to the subjection 
of Athens. This example being made of the 
Naxians, it became necessary to exert them- 
selves against the common enemy, that clamour 
and faction might cease, and vigour and courag;e 
once more animate the confederates. In the 
Grecian communities that bordered on'the Per- 
atan onpire, all who aniired to be tyrsmts, whom 
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ftctt<m had baiu$hed} or who were discojotented 
with the goyemment under which they tivedf 
still looked to Perstia for patronage and protec* 
tion. The {ffospect of revived vigour in the couiVt 
cils of a new king gave hope and encouragement 
to such views ; and most of the Cyprian towns 
had already deserted the cause of Greece. Some 
Grecian cities also in Asia minor were still un- 
der the subjection of the Persian government; 
and in Caria the arms of the confederates had 
never yet been seen ; while the people of Pha- 
selis, a Grecian settlement in the adjoimng prov- 
ince of Pamphylia, made no scruple of profess- 
ing their preference of the Persian to the Grecian 
alliance* 

With the formidable atid numerous armament 
which Cimon had now under his command^ he 
stretched towards the coasts of Caria; and such 
was the terrour which the feme of his troops in- 
spired, that many of the Greek cities in that 
valuable province were deserted by their garri- 
sons, before any enemy appeared* Seconded 
by the ardour of the natives, Cimon successively 
besieged and reduced all the waUed towns and 
fortresses, in many of which were numerous and 
powerful garrisons ; and the Persians were est* 
pelled from Caria. He then entered Pamphy- 
lia, the whole coast of which submitted to him. 
Phaselis alone refused to admit the Grecian fleet) 
or to. desert the Persian monarch. The place 
was immediately besieged ; but such had been 
their ancient connection with the Chians, who 
served under Cimon, that a treacherous corres* 
pondence was held with the enemy* After other 
means of intercourse had been cut off, the Chi- 
ans shot arrows into the place, and informed the 
besieged of every measure acjopted by the a#- 
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tailants. Wherever the confederates made an 
attack} the garrison and townsmen, having pre- 
vious notice, were prepared to resist. At length,' 
however, by the perseverance of Cimon, Phase- 
lis was competed to capitulate* The vigorous 
resistance of the garrison was not followed by 
any particular punishment* The Chians, who 
were universally allowed to be the best sailors 
in the Athenian fleet, prevailed on the lenity of 
Cimon to allow them a capitulation, provided 
they paid ten talents, and added the whole of 
their naval strength to the Grecian armament. 

The distracted state of Persia, at this time,^ 
hindered Artaxerxes from making any vigorous 
efforts to resist the European invasion. But as 
soon as that prince had crushed the ambition of 
his competitors, and quieted domestick faction, 
he assembled an army on the banks of the £u- 
rymedon in Pamphylia, and sent a fleet to co- 
operate with it. A reinforcement of eighty tri- 
remes from Phenicia was also expected, upon 
the arrival of which he proposed to begin his 
operations. 

Cimon, having notice of these circumstances, 
resolved to quit the objects he had in view on the 
continent, and to attack the hostile fleet before 
the expected squadron should arrive. Among 
the ancients, naval operations were almost al- 
ways connected with those by land. Cimon, 
therefore, embarked a considerable part of his 
forces, and sailed for the Eurymedon. On his 
arrival, the Persian fleet, already much more 
numerous than that of the Greeks, advanced to 
meet him. An engagement immediately en- 
sued ; but, after an obstinate and bloody battle^ 
many of the Persian ships were sunk ; a hun- 
dred were taken ; and the rest fled in disorder 
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toward the shores of Cyprus. A powerful de- 
tachment of the Grecian fleet pursued the Per- 
sian vessels, which the terrour of their crews 
abandoned to the victors. Thus did the mighty 
preparations of Artaxerxes, instead of weaken- 
ing9 strengthen, in one day, the hostile navy of 
Greece with three hundred sail. 

Far from being intoxicated with this flow of 
prosperity, the great and vigorous mind of Ci- 
xnon considered only how the advantages already 
obtained might be improved. As the soldiers 
encamped oh the Eurymedon were entirely i|j- 
norant of the battle, Cimon resolved to put m 
execution a plan for surprising the Persian camp. 
On the evening, therefore, of the same glorious 
day, he stripped the prisoners, amounting to 
twenty thousand men, of their Persian habili- 
ments, with which he dressed his own soldiers. 
The bravest of the Greeks condescended to as- 
sume the tiara and the scymitar, and thus dis- 
guised sailed up the river Eurymedon* As soon 
as the Persians beheld the Greeks in this attire, 
supposing them to be their expected compan- 
ions, they received them with open arms into 
their camp. But the confederates were no soon- 
er admitted, than, on a signal being given, they 
drew their swords, and attacked, with the con- 
cert of disciplineQ valour, their defenceless and 
astonished adversaries. Consternation and dis- 
may seized this numerous and unwarlike host ; 
nor did they recover from their surprise, until 
Cimon had advanced to the camp of their gene- 
ral* The few that had more presence of mind 
betook themselves to flight; but the rest re- 
mained without power, and Ibll an easy prey to 
the conquerors. Thus did Cimon erect in one 
day two trophies for two victories, gained oo 
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different ektnents by the same armament* A^ 
ter thb, receiving intelligence that thePhenician 

§:a]Iies, which had been intended to reinforce the 
eet, lay in the port of Hydrus, in Cyprus, he 
sent a squadron of his best ships thither, and 
every trireme was destroyed or taken* 

By these great successes, the naval strength 
of Persia was so broken, the land-forces so much 
disheartened, and the spirit of enterprise, which 
bad formerly animated its councils, and excited 
its commandersjwas so weakened and depressed, 
that offensive operations against Greece were 
immediately intermitted* It became the boast 
of the Greeks, that no Persian ship of war ap- 
peared westward of the Chelidonian isles on the 
<;oast of Paiiiphxlia,or of the Cyanean rocks at 
the entrance of the EUi^ne ; jand that no Persian 
troops appra^ched within three days journey of 
the Grecian seas. 

.^^ Q Cimon returned in triun^ph to his coun- 
468 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ trophies as Greece had 
never before won, in a field so distant. 
Of the wealth that was the fruit of these victo- 
4:ies, and which had been taken from the Persianst 
j)art was deposited in the publick treasury, part 
jKewarded the individuals who had accompanied 
•Cimon, and a large proportion became the pro- 
^perty of the commander. In order to obtain and 
ensure the affections of the people, Cimon spent 
with liberality and profusion what he had acquir- 
ed* He threw down the fences of his garden^^ 
and permitted all to partake of their produce ; 
a table was daily spread at his hous^ for tlie 
poorer citizens ; and he assisted with his wealth 
not only his own particular friend3, but the 
greatest part of the Athenian^* In going about 
^e city, Jie was generally accompanied by a 
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hitgt retinue handsomely dressed ; and^lien he 
met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed* one 
of his attendants to change clothes with him* In 
liis youth, eimon had'affet^tied a roughness of 
manners, and a contempt for the elegancies of 
life ; but in his riper age he discovered that no 
natural copnection subsisted between grossness 
and virtue. He raised the first of the Athenian 
porticoes, where the people were wont to assem- 
ble, and to hold promiscuous discourse* He 
founded the fame of the celebrated groves of 
Academus, by forming commodious and elegant 
walks in the wood, and adorning them with run- 
ning water. He planted palm trees in the fo- 
rum, which afforded an agreeable and salutarjr 
shade to those who exposed their wares there, 
and to those who came to purchase them* The 
stores, with which his victories enriched the 
treasury, furnished the sums employed upon the 
works executed under his direction, and espe- 
cially the completion of the fortifications of the 
citadel. The riches which these conquests had 
produced to Athens brought with them their 
constant attendant, corruption ; but, though ve- 
nality prevailed much, Aristides, in the midst 
of a voluntary poverty, and Cimon, who lived 
with the greatest splendour and magnificence, 
escaped it, and were never charged with par- 
tiality or avarice* 

While Cimon, by a splendid and princely libe* 
rality, endeavoured to confirm his interest with 
the people, he was not unmindful of the general 
welfare. The citizens of the Grecian confede- 
racy grew still more impatient of the requisitions 
made upon them for publick service, and long- 
cd to return home that they might enjoy peace 
find domestick happiness. But that the main- 
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tenance of a navy vas necessary, so long as the 
Persia army existed, or the Grecian seas ofT- 
ered a temptation for piracy, could not be deni- 
ed* Most of the allies, therefore, agreed to 
compound for the personal service of their citi- 
zens, by funnshing ships, and paying a sum of 
money to the common treasury ; and the Athen- 
ians were to man the fleet. While by the con- 
Sequences of this agreement, Athens greatly 
strengthened herself, and reduced to impotence 
many of the allied states, she became less scru- 
pulous of using force against those who disputed 
her soYereign authority. 

The reduction of Eion by the confederate 
arms under Cimon had made her better acquaint- 
ed with the value of the adjacent country. It 
abounded with mines of silver and gold, and a 
lucrative commerce was carried on with the 
Thracian hordes. These excited the avidity of 
the conquerors ; but the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Thasus had anciently possess- 
ed the mines and commerce of that country. 
When, therefore, the Persians were overcome 
by the arms of Greece, the Thasians asserted 
their rights, and insisted that they should again 
revert to them entire. The Athenians,, on the 
contrary, claimed the principal share in right 
. « Q of conquest. The Thasians, irritated at 
. ! « * the conduct of their allies, renounced the 
confederacy ; and Cimon was ordered by 
the Athenian government to proceed against 
them. The Thasians, venturing a naval engage- 
ment, were defeated ; and Cimon, debarking his 
forces, reduced all but the principal town, to 
which he laid siege. In the mean time, the 
Athenian government sent a colony of ten thou- 
sand men to inhabit the country around Eion. 
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But the Thracian tribes attacking the Greeks^ 
overpowered, and cut them in pieces, and anni* 
hilated the colony. 

During these transactions, Cimon carried on 
the siege of Thasus with great vigour, but met 
with an obstinate resistance from the besieged. 
The Thasians, however, not depending upon 
their own strength for success, requested the 
assistance of the Lacedaemonians. The Spar- 
tans, sensible of the necessity of interfering ii» 
this dispute, and thereby giving a check to the 
growing, and already formidable power of 
Athens, determined to send troops to invade 
Attica. But a sudden and destructive earth- 
quake overturning the city of Sparta at this 
crisis, and in its consequences threatening ruin 
to the states the Lacedxmonians were compelled 
to abandon the enterprise. The Thasians, there- 
fore, having withstood the confederate arms for 
three years^ were obliged to capitulate, upon 
terms, indeed^ sufficiently severe, but by which 
they avoided the wretched condition of slavery. 
* 1^ ^ Cimon, thus successful, did not meet, 

. * ' on his return home, with that reception 
• which his merits and victories entitled 
him to expect. Like other great men, his pre- 
decessors, his glory excited envy. Through the 
prevalence of faction, he was prosecuted for 
having received bribes from Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, to stop the progress of the Grecian 
arms against that country. Cimon, indignant 
at the ungrateful return for the services he had 
performed, only told the people that he had 
never sought any connexion with the Macedo- 
nians, but confessed he considered them as a 
brave and virtuous nation ; nor would he ever 
prefer wealth to those qualities, though he had 
N 2 
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enriched Athens with the spwla of it« encnniec: 
The popularity of Cimon was yet great ; And 
this defence procured him an honoiiurable ac- 
quittal. 

In the mean time, Lacedaemon had been m 
the greatest consternation, and on the brink ol 
ruin. The earthquake came suddenly at mid- 
day. Twenty thousand persons lost their lives j 
and only five houses remained stancUng in ^)ar- 
ta. The Helotee assembled from all paints, 
with intent to destroy their severe masters that 
survived, and to seize the country ; but the ^li- 
dience and foresight of Archidamus saved Lac0> 
dxmon. In the midst of the general confesioPi 
while some were endes^vouring to preserve their 
most valuable effects, and others fleeing dMfefw 
ent ways to avoid destruction, he caused the 
trumpet to sound to arms, as if an eneway had 
been at hand. The Lacedxraotiians immedi*- 
ately obeyed the signal, and armed themselves; 
and the Uelotes seeing a regular m^y, instead 
of a confused and scattered multitude, desisted 
from their meditated attempt. But quitting th* 
<;ity, the Helotes spread themselves ©ver the 
country, and excited their comrades to rebelfion. 

They seized Ithome, and made it their prin- 
cipal post. But they so far outnumbered the 
Lacedemonians, that though deficiently armed, 
they were formidable even in the field. Appli- 
cation was therefore made to the neighbonring 
allies fbr succour ; and the i£gtnetans and Pla* 
tscans immediately went to their assistance.-* 
Thus reinforced, the Spartans obliged the in* 
surgerits to retire within the walls of Ithome» 
But that place being naturally strong, and the 
Lacedxmonians inexpert in sieges^ the assist* 
ance of the Athenians ws^s requested, who were 
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Mlbenfcd ridtfU and expc^eiitfe<b b&ymd t\M 
other Greeks, in Ibis kind of warfare. 

This meaaiife teema to have been, on manjr 
ftccountSi Tery imprudent and unseaaonablct an4 
led> not indeed immediatelyy but in ita direct 
issue) to tbe Pek>{KHinesian war* Cimon, thinb> 
ing it ungenerous to take advantage of the mia^ 
fortunes of a rival citj, persuaded the Athenian* 
^ /^ to send assistance to Sparta ; and a con* 

.' . * siderable body of troops, binder his con^ 
mand, marched into Pdoponnesas* Ber- 
ing arrived at the camp of the oesiegers, thef 
mde an attack upon Ithom«, but without sue* 
cess* iThe Spartans suspecting that the Athe* 
SAans favour^ the interest of the insurgents^ 
dismissed them, on pretence that their he^ was 
no k>nger necessary* But, as they still retained 
ttra troops of the other allies, the Atheniamr 
were justly incensed against them ; and dispose^ 
nore than ever to endeavour to humble ther 
Spartan greatness* As soon as the Athenians 
hnd returned home, they passed a decree, re* 
Bouncing the confederacy with Lacedaemon, and 
made an alliance with Argos, the inveterate en* 
emy of Sparta ; to which also tbe Thessalians 
acceded* 

In Athens, as in every free government, there 
would always be a faction adverse to the party 
that governed : matters had been for some time 
ripening to a change ; and tbe renunciation of 
the alliance with Sparta was the triumph of op- 
posftioiw Cimon had always professed himself 
a friend to the Lacedxmonians, and an admirer 
of their institutions; and he had always acted 
in the capacity he professed. His eldest son 
he named Lacedxmonius, as a proof of his par- 
tiality to that states And the more completely 
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to demonstrate his disesteea for the Athenian 
character, his two other sons were called Thes«- 
aalaaand Eleius. He had also been the chief 
promoter of sending succours to Sparta, when 
that city desired the assistance of the Athenian 
people* Air these circumstances were now 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the violence 
Mid acrimony of the spirit of party. The epi- 
thet Philolatones, or friends to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, was bandied abput as the mark and op- 
probrium of the existing government. Whilst 
the publick mind was thus in a ferment, a &- 
vourable opportunity was seized ; the ostracism 
was proposed and carried ; and by die banish- 
ment of Cimon, the party in t>pposition became 
possessed of the reins of government. 
• The ostensible head of this- party was Ephi- 
altes ; but Pericles, the son ofXanthippus, had 
of late: obtained an ascendancy in the popular &• 
Tour. Pericles possessed many advantages) de*> 
rived both from nature and fortune. His fether, 
a man of one of the first families in Athens, aiid 
of large property, had been instrumental in the 
prosecution of Miltiades ; but had chiefly distin» 
guished himself by his bravery, and conduct in 
the battle of Mycale. He married Agariste^ 
the niece of Cleosthenes, who was principally 
concerned in expelling the Pisistratids from 
Athens. Their son, bom with uncommon abil- 
ities, had studied under the most cel^rated 
masters of Greece. Damon had taught him the 
policy of his country ; and Anaxagoras instruct- 
ed him in natural philosophy and eloquence. In 
person, manner, and voice, he remarkably re- 
sembled Pisistratus. This circumstance for a 
long time obliged him to conceal the shining 
qualifications of which he was possessed.. I& 
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his youth) therefore^ he employed his active 
hours in arms, and his leisure in studies. But 
when Aristides was dead, Themistocles in ban- 
ishment, and Cimon absent in foreign servicet 
Pericles applied himself very diligently to pub- 
lick business. His eloquence is said to have 
been so nervous and elevated, that it procured 
him the surname of Olympus. His family in- 
terest and party connexions led him to court the 
popular favour, and to oppose the aristocraticai 
side ; though his natural disposition and private 
inclinations virould have inclined him to pursue 
a different conduct. 

The disposition of the Athenians appearing 
tiow to be extremely favourable to those who 
inclined to the populace more than to the no- 
bility, Ephialtes proposed to contract the pow* 
ers, and reduce the dignity, of the court of Are- 
opagus. The proposition, which the people 
passed into a decree, was, that most of the 
causes, cognizable by that court should be trans- 
ferred to the assembly of the people ; and this 
assembly was to direct, without control, issues 
from the publick treasury. 

During the confusion in which the Perai^n 
government was involved after the death of 
Xerxes, Inarus, an African chieftain on the 
western borders of Egypt, had caused the greats 
est part of that country to rebel ; but fearing 
the power of Artaxerxes, he requested the as- 
sistance of the Greeks. The Athenians accord- 
ingly sent a fleet, which, having performed great 
exploits, enabled the Egyptians to defeat thn 
Persians in the field, aud to subdue two district* 
of the great city of Memphis. The third, 
which was called the White-wall, could not be 
reduced, and the Persians who retired thitheri, 
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having carried great quantities of provision and 
ammunition with them, sustained a vigorous 
siege* In the mean time, an ancient dispute 
between Megara and Corinth, respecting the 
limits of their territories, had led to hostilities. 
-n Q Both states were allied to Sparta ; but 
458 ' ^^^ Megarians, hopeless of procuring aid 
from Lacedacmon, put themselves under 
the protection of the Athenians, and requested 
assistance from them. The Athenian admin- 
istration immediately complied, and sent troops 
to garrison some of their jjrincipal towns. In 
the descent on the Argolic coast, the Corinthians 
and Epidaurians defeated the forces of Athens ; 
but the Athenian fleet soon after obtained a vie* 
tory over the Peloponnesians. The JEginetans 
then joined their fleet with that of Corinth ; and 
the Athenians having assembled all the naval' 
force of their confederacy^ a* battle was fought^ 
seventy ships of the Peloponnesians and their 
allies were taken, and siege was laid to the cap* 
ital of JEgina. The Athenians were finally vic-- 
torious, and Corinth was so weakened by this 
war, as to be incapable of any considerable ex« 
ertions for som^ time. 

Lacedsmon, enfeebled by misfortunes and in- 
ternal discord, had not been induced by the re- 
volt of Megara, or the sufferings of so near an 
ally as Corinth, to come to a rupture with Athens ; 
though this republick had evinced great enmity 
towards Sparta, and styled itself the Protector of 
Greece. Doris, however, the mother-country of 
the Peloponnesians, having been attacked by the 
Fhocians, and several of its towns taken, the 
Spartans dispatched an army, undfer the com- 
mand of Nicomedes, to its assistance. The Pho- 
eians> unable to resist this fbrce> surrendered the 
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Dorian towns, and submitted to the conditions 
imposed by the I^acedsmonians. But when 
Kicomedes should have returned to Sparta, the 
Athenians, joining the Argives and Thessalians^ 
shut up the passes into Peloponnesus. Nlcome- 
.des was much at a loss what to do; but having 
well considered the matter, he resolved to wait 
an opportunity, and therefore wintered in Boeo- 
tla. 

The Athenians and their allies, having expect- 
ed that the severe season of the year, and the im- 
patience of. the troops, would have compelled 
Nicomedes to attempt the passage of the moun- 
tains, resolved in the spring to attack him in the 
l^lain. Collecting, therefore, all the auxiliary 
troops tliey could, they formed a body of four- 
teen thousand heavy armed foot. These, with 
tlie cavalry, and the attending slaves, would 
inake an army of scarcely less than thirty thou* 
siand men, with which they marched in Boeotia. 
Kicomedes met them at Tanagra, and a severe 
■o Q action ensued, in which neither of the 
AS6 ' contending parties could Claim the vic- 
' .tory. The next day it was again renew- 
ed, ;and the Thessalian horse treacherously de- 
serting their allies, the Athenians were com- 
pelled to leave the Peloponnesians masters of 
the field, ailer a terribly slaughter on both sides. 
Previous to this battle, Cimon met the troops 
of Athens before they quitteil the Attic border ; 
and, as ,the law of his^exile did not ftbsolutely 
forbid it, requested to fight as a volunteer 
amongst them. His request^ however, was de- 
nied, and he was commanded to leave the army.* 
But before he retired, he addressed himself to 
Euthippus, and the rest of his friends, who had 
been considered as accessaries with him in the 
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conspiracy against the state, and desired them 
to act in such a manner, as to wipe off all asper- 
sion, and convince the Athenians, that they 
had not amongst them either more brave or 
more honest men, than Cimon and his friends. 
They made him no other answer, than by re- 
questing him to leave his armour with them, 
since their generals would not allow him to fight 
at their head* Accordingly^ when the army 
was routed, the friends of Cimon continued to 
combat around his panoply, until they were 
killed to a man. 

Neither the force nor the spirit of Ath^is, 
however, were broken by the defeat at Tanagra. 
Myronides was appointed general of the Athen- 
ians. On the sixty-second day after the former 
unfortunate battle, he met the Thebans and 
their allies, composing a numerous and well 
disciplined army. After a long and obstinate 
engagement with these troops, Myronides pre- 
vailed ; and obtained a glorious and complete 
victory. The Athenian general then marched 
to Tanagra, stormed the town, and, to make 
even the defeats of his country terrible to its 
enemies, ra»ed it to the ground. He then 
plundered all Boeotia ; and vanquished an army, 
which had been drawn together, in order to 
compel him to retreat. He afterwai-d fell upon 
the Locrians, entered Thessaly, and having chas- 
tised the inhabitants of that country for their 
trfcacherous conduct to the Athenians, returnwi 
home laden with riches and glory. This cam- 
paign of Myronides, though no detail of it exist- 
ed in the time of DiodorusSiculus, was esteemed 
equal to, if not surpassing, the most brilliant 
achievements of the Athenian arms. 
About this time also the little barren island of 
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Jbgma mnreEidered to the Aibenianft* Cut off 
froixLall relief by the powerful armaments which 
Athens possessed, the ^gioetans were obliged 
at length to capitulate: their ships of war were 
grven up; their fortifications demolished; and 
they bound themselres to the payment of an an« 
nual tribute* In tlie same summer^ the greiA 
work of the long walls> which connected the 
city with the Pineus^ was completed* 
^ p. Tolmides, the Athenian admiral* sail* 
^2^*inground Peloponnesus with a stronf^ 
squadran, attacked and burnt Gythium, 
a naval arsensl of the LAcedsmonians. He then 
proceeded into the Corinthian gulf, disembarked 
his fi>rce8, and having obtained a victory over 
the Slcyonians by land, took Chalchis in .£tolia« 
In the tenth year of the war^ the Lacedsemoniana 
were obliged to turn the siege of Ithome into a 
Uockade ; and at last to hearken to terms ol 
accommodation ; by which it was agreed* that 
the Helotes should depart from Peloponnesus, 
never to return* The Athenians collected these 
iiigitives, and settled them at Naupactus, on the 
northern shore of the Corinthian gulf* Having 
resumed the name of Messenians, which indeed 
they had never entirely lost, they became a free 
republick, under the protection of Athens, and 
were once more reckoned a Grecian people. 

While success attended the Athenian forces 
in Greece, the troops of the republick, engaged 
in the distant operations in Egypt, experienced 
various turns of fortune. Grecian valour and 
Grecian discipline at first triumphe 1 over all op- 
position, and the Persian government was driven 
almost to despair* Megabazus was sent with 
large sums of money to Lacedsmon, to endeav* 
our by bribes to obtain the allishc^ of that state, 

Vol. III. o 
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and to procure the invasion of Attica by a Spar- 
tan army* An Athenian writer^ however, al- 
most contemporary, informs us, that the La« 
cedsmonians refused to accede to a proposal, ta 
which resentment, ambition, and political in- 
trigue, it might have been supposed, would have 
contributed so powerfully to incite them* 

At length, therefore, the Persians assembled 

a numerous and powerful army on the confines 

of Cilicia and Syria ; and a fleet was prepared 

in Phenicia and other maritime provinces. Me- 

2 Q gabazus led his troops into the field, ear* 

. ' • ly in the spring ; and the Egyptians, ven- 
^ turing a battle, were defeated. The little 
army of Greeks, compelled to raise the siege, 
retired into an island of the Nile, where their 
fleet joined them. The Persians could not act 
against them here. Megabazus having formed 
dikes, and cut water-courses, drained the chan- 
nel in which lay the Athenian gallies. The 
fleet being by these means rendered unservice- 
able, the Grecian army was left open to attack ; 
n Q and after a siege of eighteen months, the 

' . ' island waa taken ; part of the Grecian 
troops forcing their way, escaped, but 
the greater part perished. 

Fifty trireme gallies also, sailing to Egypt, to 
relieve anequal number there, entered the mouth 
of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. 
The Phei)ician squadron instantly attacked 
them, and being assisted by the army on shore, 
very few were saved. 

A reconciliation between the anstocratical and 
democratical parties in Athens appears to have 
taken place about this time. Pericles proposed 
in an assembly of the people to recal Cimon 
from banishment, after the expiration of only 
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fi ve years of bis exile. A cessation of hostilities 
between the Athenians and the other states of 
t^reece was an imnnediate consequence of his 
restoration. Where, however, there were so 
many jarring interests, a reconciliation could 
not be easily effected. Before any treaty of 
peace with the Peloponnesian confederacy could 
be brought to a conclusion, three years of in- 
termitted war elapsed ; and then only a truce 
for five years was agreed on. 

Such was become the constitution of the Athen- 
ian commonwealth, and so great the effects 
which the continuance of war had produced on 
the minds of the people, that, in order to pre7 
serve quiet at home, Cimon saw the necessity 
of turning the spirit of enterprise towards for- 
eign conquest, and against the common enemy 
'of Greece. He, therefore, determined to make 
i&n attack upon Cyprus, that his countrymen 
might desist from making war upon the La- 
cedemonians, or oppressing their allies. Two 
hundred gallies were equipped, of which he took 
the command. Sixty of them were detached to 
Egypt to distract the attention of the Persiaii 
government. With his remaining force he at- 
tacked Citium and Malum, of which he mad^ 
himself master. After this success, he defeat- 
ed the Phenician fleet, obtained a victory over 
the Persian army encamped in Cillcia, and re- 
^nibarking his troops, returned to Cyprus, and . 
laid siege to the principal city. In the camp, 
however, before that place, Cimon died in the 
lirms of victory. It is not known whether his 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wound 
he had received. His remains were carried to 
Athens, and buried there ; and a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory* 
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The death of this great man was not leas him* 
ourable than had been his life. When he 
£>und that he was about to expire^ he gare suit* 
able directions to the principal commanders ; 
ordered them to conceal his decease, and to em- 
bark immediately for Athens. Great as was 
the military character of Cimont his wisdom^ 
integrity, moderationi and conciliatory conduct) 
were virtues for which his loss was most severe* 
ly felt and deplored* Others might command 
fleets and armies, and obtain victories ; but they 
could not, or did not, free Greece from civfl 
feuds, and domestick wars* 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles became 
the principal person in the state. But the aris- 
tocratical party never ceased to molest and op- 
pose him. Thucydides, the brother-in-law of 
Cimon, was the chief leader of the party in a^ 
position. He was a man of very respectable 
pharacter, not without reputation for military 
talents; but more known as an experienced 
sutesman and able speaker. Pericles, howevert 
obtained the ascendency in directing the affairs 
of government. 

Periclesi conceived an idea of improving the 
constitution of the Athenian empire, or rather 
of that of all^Greece. For this purpose, he pro- 
posed to form of the several little republickSf 
pne great commonwealth, of which Athena 
should be the head. But the pride of the Pe- 
loponnesians, and particularly of the Lacedx* 
monians, who opposed the measure with all 
their power, compelled him to abandon the pro- 

^*ect ; and he was reduced to the necessity of ad- 
lering to the former policy of the Grecian states* 
The Megarians having revolted from the 
Athenians, and entered into an alliance with 
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the Lacedxmonians, occasioned a war between 

Athens and Sparta. The Enlxsans also having 

revolted, Pericles marched an army into Euboea^ 

J. p and quickly reduced the whole of that 

7!g * island. The Hesti«ans were ejected from 

* their city, and an Athenian colony was 

settled in it* A negotiation between the Athen« 

ians and Lacedaemonians was soon after propos* 

ed, a^d a cessation of hostilities concluded for 

thirty years. 



CHAP. VllL 

T^e Affairs of Greece from the Truce for tfdrt^ 
Years y to the Peace of Mcias. 

CCARCELY had six years of the truce ez- 
•^ pired, when Athens, by the dissentions of 
the Samians and Milesians was led into another 
war. The inhabitants of Miletus applied to 
Athens for redress against the Samians ; and 
the Athenian government, in consequence, re- 
quired the inhabitants of Samos to appear and 
answer to the charges of which they were ac- 
cused. This they refusing to do, the Athen- 
ians sent a fleet of forty gallies, which brought 
them to submission ; and their government was 
changed into a democracy. Pericles, it is re* 
ported, engaged the Athenians in this war, in 
order to gratify his mistress Aspasia, a Milesian* 
the handsomest woman of her age, who had 
such an ascendency over him, that for her sake 
he weakly and wickedly sacrificed his fumily and 
his peace. The democratical form of govern-f 
ment, however, being soon overturned after the 
o 3 
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retam of i^ricies, a second expediHmi ^wim fit- 
ted QUt; and after besieging Samos lor nine 
months^ the place surr^idered. Periciea razed 
the fortifications, bound the inhabitants to the 
payment of a certain sum for the expenses of 
the war, ^and received hostages as pledges of 
their fidelity to Athens. Fhished with his auc- 
eesses, he returned home, buried the dead with 
great solemnitry and pronounced their funeral 
oration with so much eloquence and pathos, 
that when he descended the rostrum, the wo- 
men crowned him with chaplets. 

From a spark excited in a remote comer of the 
country arose that general conflagration in 
Greece, distinguished by the name of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The island of Corcyra, origin* 
ally occupied by a colony of Corinthians, had 
become independent, and a rival and enemy of 
its parent state, in maritime commerce. Th« 
Corcyreans, however, intending to settle some of 
their people on the Illyrian coast, requested for 
this purpose a leader from the Corinthians, wh6 
was granted them. In process of time, £pi- 
damnus (for this was the name of the colony) 
grew populous and wealthy, asserted its inde* 
pendence, and maintained the claim. An in« 
testine war breaking out amongst the citizens of 
Epidamnus, one party requested the assistance 
of the Illyrians, whilst the other made applica- 
tion to Corcyra. The Corcyreans, however, re- 
fusing to intermeddle in the dispute, the £pi- 
damnians sent to desire succours from Connth, 
and acknowledged that city as the foundress of 
their colony. The Corinthians, more actuated 
by hatred to Corcyra, than good will to Epidam- 
nus, sent a numerous and powerful fleet to the 
assistance of those that had applied, and rein- 
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Ksted l3iem in possession of the island. As soon 
as the Corcjreans were made acquainted widi 
the proceedings of Corinth, they equipped a still 
larger and more powerful fleet, and expelled the 
party which had sought the aid of the Corinth* 
ians. 

Connth not being possessed of so great a na* 
▼al force as Corcyra, application was made to 
the repubiicks her allies. When the Corcy« 
reans received advice of these proceedings they 
immediately dispatched messengers to Athens^ 
to request the interference of that state, while 
the Corinthians also did the same. The Athen- 
ians entered into a defensive '.alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and sent them assistance ; but an 
engagement ensuing, the Corinthians were vie* 
torious. 

The Corcyrean war was followed^ by the re- 
volt of Potidasa, a town in Macedonia, founded 
by the Corinthians, but joined in alliance with 
Athens* The Athenians had sent orders to the 
inhabitants of Potidxa, to raze the fortifications^ 
to send back the magistrates they received from 
Corinth, and to give hostages for their future 
good conduct and fidelity. The Potidsans, very 
averse to obey, yet afraid to dispute these com* 
mands, attempted to impose upon the Athen- 
ians by duplicity* But being detected, a battle 
followed^ in which the Potidsans were discom- 
fited. In this engagement, Alcibtades, who 
was but a very young man, and Socrates his 
master, chiefly distinguished themselves* That 
philosopher was observed to endure the fatigues 
of war with an ease, that[must have been a conse- 
quence of the sober and temperate life to which 
he had inured himself; and he acted with a cour- 
age and^ lesolutiony that would have done hoa« 
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our to A reteran in arms* Wishing to Inspire 
hit pupil with a love of glory, he obtained the 
price of valour to be adjudged to Alcibiades, 
though Socrates himself was much more de* 
serving of that reward. After this victory, the 
Athenians besieged Potidsa. 

The Corinthians now applied to Sparta, and 
accompanied by the deputies of the several re- 
publicks who had experienced the arrogance of 
Athens, pleaded their cause before the Lacedae- 
monian assembly. They urged the several 
wrongs they had received, and inveighed against 
the cruelty and injustice of that state* The 
Spartans having heard all the complaints that 
the several communities of Greece had to make 
against the Athenians, embassadors were dis* 
patched to Athens to demand reparation of in- 
juries; or, in case of refusal, to denounce war 
against that republick. The Lacedaemonian em- 
bassy required the Athenians to raise the siege 
of Potidxa ; to repeal a prohibitory decree against 
Megara ; to withdraw their garrison from -£gi- 
na; and, in fine, to declare the independence of 
their colonies. 

These demands were hiard at Athens with 
mingled indignation and terrour. The inconstant 
multitude Avho had hitherto approved and ad- 
mired the views and actions of Pericles, now 
trembled on the brink of the precipice, to which 
he had conducted them. The factions, adverse 
to the governing party, embraced the opportu- 
nity which these discontented murmurs afforded, 
to traduce the character and administration of 
that statesman. His most valuable friends were 
impeached in the courts of justice ; and the ac- 
cusation of them was only preparatory to that 
of himself. Unshaken and undismayed? how- 
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ever, amidst the Btorm, Pericles ]^etiled the 
cause of his fnends ; and vindicated his conduct 
in a yery eloi|uent and famous, but fataly dis^* 
course, which unalterably decided the war of 
Peloponnesus. 

He informed the Athenians, that whatever 
the Lacedsmonians might pretend, with respect 
to the complaints of the allies, the true reason of 
their resentment was the prosperity of Athens^ 
a state they had always hated, and to destroy 
which they now sought an opportunity ; but asy 
from reasons accurately and judiciously stated 
by him, it appeared tlie Athenians were more 
able than the Peloponnesians to support an ex* 
pensive and protracted war, he urged, that it 
wou|d be scarcely in the power of fortune to rob 
his countrymen of victory. He, therefore, ad- 
visedt as the most just and equitable satisfaction 
which could be given, to answer the Pelopon- 
nesians, tha% the Athenians would not forbid the 
Megarians their ports and markets, if the Spar* 
tans, and other Grecian states abolished their ex« 
elusive aud inhospitable laws ; that they would 
restore independence to the cities and commu* 
nities, provided the Lacedemonians would en- 
gage to do the same ; that future disputes should 
be submitted to arbitration ; and that, though 
these condescending overtures should be reject* 
ed, they would not commence hostilities, but 
would repel them with vigour. This reply, mod- 
erate as it seemed to the Athenian statesman^ 
was considered by the Spartans and their allies 
little short of a dedaration of war. 

Matters being in this situation, the Thebans, 

who were the most powerful and the most dar- 

. ing of the Spartan allies, undertook a military 

enterprise against the small hut magnanimous 
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republitk of PlaUuu This state had been always 
remarkable for its fidelity to Athens, whose toils 
and triumphs the Piata&ans had shared in the 
Persian war. The Thebans concetving that this 
republick, would, in the event of the commence- 
ment of hostilities, be a troublesome and danger- 
ous neighbour, sent Eurymachus with three hun- 
dred men to surprise the place* The town was 
betrayed to the Thebans by a factious party of 
the people ; but the Platxans, perceiving the 
pmaU numberof the conspirators, attacked them, 
killed many, and obliged the rest to surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion* In the mean 
time, a considerable body of Thebans advanced 
to cooperate with their fellow-citizens* The 
Plat»ans, foreseeing the injury the Thebans 
would do to their country, sent a herald to com* 
mand them to leave their territory ; and to de* 
nounce, in case of refiisal, the cruel death that 
should be inflicted on their comrades. This 
stratagem, not less audacious than artful, induced 
the enemy to repass the J&sopus. The Plataeans, 
however, lost not a moment to assemble withii| 
their walls their scattered inhal»tants ; and brav- 
ing the Theban resentment, massacred the pris- 
oners to the number of one hundred and eighty. 
The Athenians, being informed of the attempt 
of the Thebans, caused all the Bceotians to be 
arrested. They afterward supplied the Plata* 
ans with provision and a considerable reinforce- 
ment of troops ; transported their wives and chil- 
dren to the island of Athens; and greatly 
strengthened the works of the place. 
, The league being now broken on both sides, 
each party prepared for war. Both the Spartans 
^d the Athenians solicited the assistance of Per- 
sia ; and both summoned tlieir confederates to 
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arms* Most of the Grecian states were inclin* 
ed to the Lacedaemonians, because they profess* 
. ed, on this occasion, to be the deiiTerers of 
Greece. All the Peloponnesians joined the Sparx 
tans, the Arrives and part of the Achxans only 
excepted ; and north of the isthmus, the Mega-i 
rians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Ambra« 
cotes, Leucadians, and Anactorians, declared 
themselves on the same side. On the other hand^ 
the Athenians numbered among their allies the 
Chians, Lesbians, Plata&ans, Messenians, Acar* 
nanians, Coixyrians, Zacynthians, Carians, Do> 
rians, Thracians, most of the islands, and all the 
Cyclades, excepting Melus and Thera, with 
Eubcea and Samos. Such was the ardour of 
preparation, that, only a few weeks after the 
surprise of Platsa, the Lacedaemonians and their 
confederates assembled an army of sixty thou* 
sand men at the isthmus of Corinth. The seve- 
ral states appointed a leader for their own troops ; 
but the general conduct of the war was intrust* 
ed to Archidamus, the Spartan king. 

In a council of the chiefs, this prince warmly 
' B C ^PP^^^^^ ^^^ alacrity and readiness of 
..Of* the troops in taking the field, extolled the 

"^ ' greatness and formidable appearance of 
an army, the most numerous and best provided 
that had ever followed a Grecian standard. But, 
however great their exertions and preparations, 
they were not more than proportionable to the 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, in which they 
were about to engage* The people with whom 
they had to wage war, were powerful, active, and 
daring. They had discernment to perceive, and 
ability to improve every opportunity of advan* 
tage* Their pride would be wounded, and their 
resentment inflamed by the approach of hostil* 
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liketjr to suffer their lands and property to be 
wasted and destroyed, ivitboot endeaTouring to 
defend them. It was, therefore, necessarsr, that 
the confederates should be always prepared and 
en their guard ; and that their discipline should 
be strict, regular and uniform, if they hoped to 
elude the skill, and oppose the strength and vig* 
wur of Athens. 

Pericles, in the mean time, having engaged 
his countrymen in the war, found it absolutely 
requisite to use his utmost exertions against an 
enemy hr superiour in numbers, and with whom 
he feared to contend in the field ; he, therefore, 
advised, that, leaving their villas and gardens, 
and transporting themselves, their cattle, fumi* 
ture, and valuable effects to Athens, they should 
employ themselves in equipping a fleet, and in 
fortifying and defending the city. This singular 
|rfan of defence, so ably and boldly traced by 
the lofty genius of Pericles, obtained universal 
approbation, and was immediately put into exe- 
eution. The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages, where themore wealthy Athe- 
nians were wont to spend their time, flocked to 
the capital, Athens, however, though furnish- 
ed with the means of subsistence, could but illy 
afford accomodation for such an influx and in- 
crease of families, servants, and slaves. The 
publick halls, the groves and temples, with the 
walls and battlements, were occupied by many 
people of the lower rank of life. The dwellings 
of persons of distinction were mean and confined. 
Yet such was the resentmy^nt against the com- 
mon enemy, and so great the publick spirit of 
the people, that not a single murmur was heard 
amongst them. 
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Archidamus, at the head of his numerous ar- 
my, marched into Attica ; and penetrated with- 
in a few miles of Athens. Being still desirous 
to avoid the war, if possible, he dispatched a mes- 
senger to that city ; but the Athenians command- 
ed him to return, without hearing his propos- 
als. The enemies of Archidamus insinuating^ 
that, on account of his friendship and respect 
for the Athenians, he was injuring and betray- 
ing the cause of the confederates, the Spartan 
king immediately ravaged and laid waste the 
Eleuslnian and Thrasian plains. Having deso- 
lated these fruitful and valuable districts with 
fire and sword, the army advanced to Achamae; 
The people in that borough formed no fewer 
than three thousand heavy armed foot ; and as 
they could not but have great influence in the 
Athenian assembly, Archidamus thought the 
impending destruction of their property and es- 
tates would make them eager to leave the city, 
and to give battle to the confederates. His judg- 
ment in this respect was accurate and just. No 
sooner did the Peloponnesian array appear iin 
sight of Athens, and the rich Achamian plain 
be known to be the next object of its devastation, 
than the city was filled with tumult and uproar. 
Some were Vehement for marching out and de- 
fending their property. Others warmly con- 
tended against a measure, which would endang- 
er the commonwealth. But all condemned Pe- 
ricles as the author of their misfortunes. 

Amidst this popular commotion, the Athen- 
ian general and statesman remained firm and 
immovable, bravely resisting the storm, or elud- 
ing its force. Though determined to risk no 
general engagement with the confederate troops, 
he omitted no opportunity of beating up their 

Vol. in. p 
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quarters/iotercepting their convoys, or surprise 
ing their advanced parties* The Athenian and 
Thessalian cavalry generally formed these de- 
tachments. A fleet of one hundred gallies, with 
a number of land forces on board, ravaged the 
defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. Another 
squadron invaded Locris* The inhabitants of 
iBgina were driven from their possessions, and 
the island was repeopled from Athens. These 
several enterprises tended to amuse and divert 
the publick mind, and to appease faction. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Athe* 
nians in Peloponnesus, but stiU more a scarcity 
of provision, that prevailed in the army, induced 
the confederates to disperse and return to their 
respective republicks. Having entered Attica 
on the east, they retired along the western 
frontier, and spread desolation over the whole 
Athenian territory. After the Peloponnesian 
army had retreated, Pericles led out the Athen- 
ians, who ravaged and despoiled the neighbour- 
ing and hostile province of Megara. The fleet 
returning from the coast of Peloponnesus, per- 
ceived the invading army, and the sailors hast- 
ened to share the danger and the plunder of the 
place. The whole Athenian force amounted 
now to near twenty thousand men. Thus, in 
the end of the year, the Athenians repaid the 
insults and ravages, which, at the commence-* 
xnent of it, the confederates had committed in 
Attica. 

The winter was not distinguished by any im- 
portant expedition on either side. During the 
inactivity of this season, the two hostile parties 
employed themselves in celebrating the memory 
of the dead, with much funeral pomp, and high 
encomiums on their valour and martial esiploits* 
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Tbey also distributed prizes and rewards among 
the suryiyors, who had distinguished themselyes 
in battle; cemented the allianjces and friend- 
ships they had formed with other states ; and 
fortified those places in the frontiers of their 
country, which seemed most defenceless and 
open to attack. 

The spring of the next year was doubly fatal 
to the Athenians. The Peloponnesian army 
returned to commit its rayages in the territory 
about Athens ; and a destructiye pestilence, im- 
ported, as was afterwards supposed, from Egypt, 
desolated the city. It broke out first in the 
Piraeus, and the inhabitants conjectured, that the 
enemies had poisoned their wells. It soon 
spread oyer the whole adjacent country, and 
raged with ' peculiar yiolence in the populous 
districts that surrounded the citadel. This dis- 
ease appeared in yarfous forms, according to 
the constitution of the person attacked with it, 
but its specifick symptoms were inyariably the 
same. A burning heat iir the head was the sure 
indication of its approach. The eyes then be- 
came red and infiiamed ; and the tongue and 
mouth assumed the colour of blood. The pain 
and inflammation descended to the stomach and 
lower parts of the body ; the skin was coyered 
with ulcers ; and the external heat not sensible 
to the touch, but the internal so yiolent, that 
the slightest coyering could not be endured.— 
The patients were attacked with an insatiable 
thirst, which, when indulged, increased the dis*i 
order. {Jome existed seyen or nine days under 
this distemper, and then expired with apparent 
remains of strength. Others, whos^ bowels 
Were attacked^ died in debility. Those, who 
mice recoyered, were neyer dangerously ill af* 
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tenrard* The disorder^ which was always ao 
^ompanied if^ith an exti'eme dejection of spirits, 
frequently impaired the judgment and the mem- 
ory. All remedies human and divine were em*- 
ployed to stop the raging malady, but in vain. 
The crowds rushed to the templeS) and implor^ 
ed the assistance of their gods, but without ef« 
.feet. Near the fountains, whither they had 
come to quench their thirst, and around the al- 
tars of their divinities, were the dead and the 
dying. At length all medical assistance was 
despised, and all ceremonies of religion^were 
neglected* Wherever the doctrine of Tetribu* 
tion in a life to come is believed, a general ca- 
lamity strongly tends to check the passions, to 
inspire serious thoughts, and to direct the atten- 
tion to a future state of existence ; but in Athens, 
where the deity was considered as a dispenser 
of temporal good and evil only, it was otherwise* 
The fear of offending the divine power imrnc^ 
diately ceased. For to worship, or not worship 
the gods ; to obey, or not obey the dictates of 
JAorality ; availed nothing* All died alike ; and 
if there were any difference, the virtuous and 
the good, who exposed themselves £or the sake 
of others, were the first an^ the surest victims* 
A licentiousness of manners succeeded ; and the 
imly pursuit was that of pleasure. To beings, 
whose existence was not thought to be protract* 
ed beyond the present nooment, tlie dread of 
punishment formed no restraint, and the scn>* 
pies of conscience raised no terrours. The pre^ 
vailing maxim was, '< let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die/' Athens thus ex** 
hibited a spectacle the most distressful and 
alarming, that can possibly be conceive;! ; for 
wretchedness and vice^ disease and unbridled 
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passions, were united. This relaxation, and 
almost dissolution of morals, i^as a lasting and 
lamentable effect of the pestilence at Athens* 

While the plague thus raged in the metropo* 
fis, the Peloponnesian army was ravaging and 
desolating the whole Attic territory. The firm 
mind of Pericles, conscious of its wisdom and 
rectitude, was scarcely, however, to be depress- 
ed by any casualties and calamities that befel 
either his country or himself. His fortitude was 
still superiour to the publick and domestick suf- 
ferings by which he was surrounded. The dread- 
ful and rapacious pestilence snatched away suc- 
cessively his numerous and flourishing family ; 
and he beheld with a decent and magnanimous 
composure its baneful and unhappy effects. At 
f he funeral, however, of the last of his sons, the 
manly mind of Pericles appeared dejected, and 
when he approached to place a chaplet of flow- 
ers on the head of the corpse, he dropped a 
few reluctant tears of paternal tenderness; but 
ashamed of his weakness, he immediately bent 
Ms whole study to the affairs of his country. 
He took the command of an armament destined 
to act against Peloponnesus ; and making de- 
scents successively upon the Epidaurian and 
Argian coasts, ravaged all the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the mean time, the Petoponnesians being 
informed of the force that Pericles had carried 
against their country, and not unacquainted 
with the terrible havock which the plague was 
at that time making in Athens, withdrew their 
troops from Attica. The Athenian armament, 
that had returned home, again sailed, to co- 
operate in the siege of Potidaea with the army 
<^ Phormion, which at that time blockaded the 
p 2 
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place. This meiraure seemed to be iil^iK^edy 
and was certainly unfortunate. The fresh troops^ 
carrying with them the plague from Athens, 
pot only perished themselves in great numbers, 
but infected the army of Fhormion, which had 
been hitherto healthy. 

Accumulated evils, publick and private, irii* 
tated beyond sufferance the minds of the Athen- 
ian people. Popular discontent always finds 
some object on which to vent its spleen and re* 
sentment, and that object now was Pericles* 
The bulk of the people desired peacC) on what* 
ever terms it could be procured. £mbassad<»s 
were sent to Sparta, to endeavour to ne^^tiate 
with that republick ; but in proportion as the 
Athenians were depressed by the circumstances 
that surrounded themi the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies became arrogant, and the embassad- 
ors were not admitted to an audience. Here- 
upon a popular ferment was raised in Athens, 
and the orators clamoured} and traduced Peri* 
cles* In his capacity of general of the common^ 
wealth, he had full powers to convene the as- 
sembly of the people whenever he deemed it 
advisable. He, therefore, summoned the peo* 
pie, and, for the last time, mounted the pub- 
lick tribunal. 

But the speech of Pericles, though excellently 
adapted to the circumstances of the occasion, 
did not produce the effects, with which he had 
flattered himself. It prevailed, however, with 
the people, to determine to offer again no pitK 
posals of peace to Sparta. But the irrltatioa 
excited by the private sufferings of the Atheo^ 
ians could not be so easily i^peased. Many of 
the poor, were reduced to almost total want ; the 
rich bore not without extreme imeasiness and 
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estates ; and the popular ferment did not sub" 
sidey until Pericles had been deposed from hi» 
xiHlitary command, apd mulcted in a heavy 
^ne* 

The people, however, had no sooner vented 
their spleen and resentment against Periclest 
than they repented of what they had done* 
There ^as no other person, whose abilities and 
integrity were equal to the great and imp<Mrtant 
charge of directing the publick affairs. As soon» 
therefore, as the anger of the Athenians against 
Pericles had evaporated and spent its strength, 
he was reelected general, and invested with the 
same power which he before possessed* He 
restored, by his manly and incorrupt conduct^ 
the fainting courageof the republick{ bfit though 
the Athenians rescued ^he dignity of Perieles 
from the popular tumult, they could not pre- 
serve his life from the infectious malignity of the 
pestilence. This disease destroyed him by de* 
grees, and preyed at once on the constitutioD of 
his body, and the faculties of his mind* Two 
years and six months after the commencement 
of the war, died Pericles. H^ was inferiour to- 
none in wisdom to ascertain, and abilities to ex- 
plain and enforce, what was useful and ad van- 
tidgeous for the state. He was a sincere and ar- 
dent lover of the republick, unbiassed by the dic- 
tates of selfishness, unseduced by any partial or 
sinister views, and superiour to the temptations 
and allurements of avarice. When the Pelopon- 
nesians first invaded Attica, he declared that he 
would restore his lands to the publick, if on ac-* 
count of the gratitude and kindness of Archi<* 
damus, they should be excepted fix>m the gene-«^. 
raldevastatiout During hisrlast moments, many 
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of his friends surrounded his death-bed} and sup- 
posing him to have lost all knowledge and re- 
collection, dwelt with complacence on the great 
and illustrious events and exploits of his glori- 
ous life. When they recounted the wisdom and 
incorruption of his administration, and his vic- 
tories by sea and land, the dying statesman and 
sage, raising himself on the bed, said to themy 
** You forget the best and noblest part of my 
character ; no one of my fellow-citizens was ever 
compelled, on my account, to wear a mourning 
robe/* He expired, teaching an important les- 
son to the human race, that in the most awful 
moment, the hour of death, when all other ob« 
jects fade and disappear, or lose their value, the 
recollection of those parts of life, which seem to 
have been most innocent and inoffensive, will 
be present to the mind. His trophies and vic- 
tories, his long and prosperous government, the 
depth of his political wisdom, the perfection of 
his naval and military knowledge, his unrivalled 
eloquence, and all the attainments of which he 
was possessed, could not give or procure to 
Pericles a consolation, equal to that of the other 
more valuable, but less dazzling virtues. 

By the death of Pericles, the dignity and vig- 
ourof the Athenian state seemed for some time 
also to perish. In the third spring of the war^ 
the Peloponnesians changed their plan of offence. 
They found, that, by invading and ravaging 
Attica,though the Athenians were thereby great- 
ly injured and distressed, little advantage had 
ultimately accrued to themselves. The plun- 
der they acquired was not equivalent to the ex- 
penses of the war. The enemy could not be 
compelled to hazard an engagement. It was 
therefore)deemedexpedient,to make an attempt 
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upon some of the continental dependencies of 
Athens; and as none appeared so open to at* 
tacky and so completely excluded from all naval 
protection, as Plaiaea, it was resolved to direct 
their principal efforts against that place. 

According!/, Archidamus, with the confeder* 
ate army, entered the Platxan territory, and 
began to ravage the country. The Platsaoa 
sent ministers to deprecate the hostilities and 
invasion of the Peloponnesians. They urged 
their exploits and bravery in the defence of 
Greece against the Persian monarch ; and the 
privileges granted to them, after the famous 
battle in their territory. Archidamus, thereforci 
offered them neutrality. The Platsans pro* 
fessed, that they would most willingly have 
embraced his offer; but that if they offended 
the AtheniAns, they could have no assistance 
against the Thebans, their declared and inveter* 
ate enemies, when the Peloponnesian army was 
departed. To this objection Archidamus re<Y 
plied, *' Take an inventory of all your effects, 
and transport yourselves whither you think pro« 
per, during the continuance of the war ; and we 
will engage that your lands shall be cultivated, 
yourselves subsisted ; and, when hostilities shall 
finally cease, every thing be restored." The 
Platsans agreed to accept the conditions, pro^ 
vided the consent of the Athenians could be ob- 
tained. But when they applied to Athens for 
leave to accept these offers of the Peloponnesian 
general, that republick required them to abide 
by the terms of their confederacy with the 
Athenians ; and promised them every support 
and assistance* In consequence of this, the 
Plata&ans resolved to continue their alliance with 
the Athenians* 
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Archidamus, having fir&t invoked the gods, to 
iHdtness that he did not transgress the articles 
of the Grecian league, prepared to lay siege to 
the place. The town itself was smally and the 
garrison amounted to no more than four Inxii- 
dred Plataeans, and eighty Athenians. Beside 
these, there were one hundred and ten women 
to prepare provision, and no other person, free 
or slave. The first operation of the besiegers 
was to erect palisades ; and for this the forest of 
Citheron affoixled them sufficient materials.— 
They next broke ground for making aj^yroaches. 
The business was to fill the ditch of the town, 
and to raise a mound of earth, upon which to 
mount for making an attack. The extremities 
of the mound were made firm, with interword 
piles, and the interstices were filled with wood, 
stones, and eaith. For seventy days did the 
Lacedxmonian army employ itself unremit- 
tingly in this work. Reliefs were established, 
and the Lacedaemonian officers superintended ; 
but the principal reliance of the besiegers was 
on the great superiority of their numbers. 

That the besieged might oppose this mode of 
attack, they raised, upon that part of the wall 
opposite to which the mound was forming, a 
w(K>den frame, covered in front with leather and 
hides. Within this they also made a rampart^ 
formed of bricks from the neighbouring houses. 
The wooden frame bound the whole, and kept 
it firm to a considerable height. The covering 
of hides protected both the work and the work- 
men. But, as the mound still rose, in propor* 
tion as the superstructure upon the wall was 
augmented, and as this superstructure became 
weaker through increasing height, it was neces* 
sary to devise other means of defence. Accoiki* 
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mglf 9 within the wall of their town they built a 
second wall, in the form of a half moon, con- 
nected with the first at the extremities. These 
extended, on both sides, beyond the mound* If, 
therefore, the outer wall should be scaled by the 
besiegers, they would have to renew their work 
in a less £eivourable situation. 

In the mean time, the besiegers begaa to 
batter, from the mound, the superstructure up« 
on the Platsan rampart ; but though they shook 
the wall violently, and alarmed the garrison, no 
serious effect was produced. The ram, and 
other machines of the same kind, were also em- 
ployed against different parts of the wall, but to 
little purpose. The Plataeans, by means of 
ropes, dragged some out of their directions ; 
others were broken by beams thrown down from 
the walls. The besiegers, however, put in pracr 
tice every invention they could devise for effect- 
ing their purpose ; but after they had consumed 
great part of the summer in this siege, they 
found their efforts so completely bafHed by the 
vigilance and activity of the garrison, that they 
began to despair of success. Before, however, 
they had recourse to the tedious operations of 
blockade, they determined to try another expe- 
dient. They filled the town ditch, in the parts 
adjoining to their mound, with faggots, on which 
were put sulphur and tar, and then set the whole 
on fire. The conflagration was such, as had 
never before been prepared by the hands of man. 
Had the wind favoured, it would have produced 
the desired effect ; but, fortunately for the gar- 
rison, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder- 
stoim, without wiud, extinguished the fire, and 
relieved them from this most formidable attack. 

This attempit having failed, the Peloponne- 
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tians turned the siege into a blockade. A con- 
travallation was added to the patisades already 
surrounding the town ; and a sufficient number 
of troops was appointed to the guard of these 
workSi of which half were Boeotians, the others 
were drafted from the Peloponnesians. The 
rest of the confederate forces returned home. 
The Plataeans, being thus cooped in, began to be 
distressed. Their stores were nearly consumed ; 
relief could not be expected ; and their besiegers 
would show them no mercy. It was, therefore, 
proposed to attempt an escape, by forcing a 
passage across the enemy's walls. This propo- 
sal was at first joyftilly accepted by the whole 
garrison ; but the enterprise appearing more dif- 
ficult and hazardous than was expected, many 
retracted. Two hundred and twenty, however, 
persevered. Ladders were, therefore, prepared, 
equal to the height of the wall, which was known 
by counting the rows of bricks. The interval 
between the circumvallation and contravallation 
was sixteen feet, which, being roofed, formed 
barracks for the besieging army ; and it had 
the appearance of one thick wall, with a parapet 
and battlements on each side. There were also 
occasional towers, in which the guards lodged. 
In a dark and stormy night, the adventurers 
left the garrison. They were compactly armed, 
and had the right foot bare, that they might 
tread the more surely. They kept at a distance 
from one another, to avoid the clashing of arms. 
Their march was directed to tlie space between 
fwo towers. The ditch being passed, they placed 
the ladders, and twelve, light-armed, mounted 
the wall. When they had reached the top, they 
divided, and six marched towards each tower, 
and there waited. Others, in the mean wlrile, 
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hastened to their assistance ; and had their 
shields b6me by those behind, that they might 
climb the more nimbly. Many of them had 
already mounted the wall unperceived, for the 
nmse of the storm and the daAcness of the night 
prevented a discovery. A tile, however, which 
had been accidentally thrown from a battlement, 
fell with so much noise, that it alarmed the next 
guiird. Immediately there was a call to arms, 
and the whole of the besieging army was pre^ 

^ sently in Ihotion. The remaining garrison, ac^ 
cording to the plan concerted, sallied from the 
opposite part of the town, and made a feigned 
attack upon the circumvallation. The besieging 
army, distracted and confused amidst the dark- 
ness and tempest of the night, knew not whither 
to move ; and a body of three hundred men only 
Tfrent without the trenches, and directed their 
inarch according to their opinion and the clam- 
our they heard. Fire signals were made, to give 
notice to Thebes ; but in order to render these 
ineffectual, the garrison set up signals also in 
different parts of the town. 

In the mean time, the Rataeans, who had 
reached the top of the wall, killed the guards in 
both towers ; and having scaled the wall with 
their ladders, discharged missile weapons against 
those that attempted to hinder the passage of 

, their comrades. The parapet between the tow- 
ers was thrown down to make the passage easier, 
ladders were placed on the outside, and each, 
as he passed the outer ditch, formed on the 
counterscarp, and assisted those upon the towers 
in protecting the rest. The water in the ditch 
was frozen, but not so as to bear, and, therefore, 
the passage over it wa^ tedious and difficult ; 
and the three hundred men who acted as a corps 
Vol. III. <^ 
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de reseircy approached the place, hefere those 
upon the towers had descended to cross it. The 
totx:hes which they carried in their hands did 
them, however, very little service ; but they en- 
abled the PlatKans to see the number and posi- 
tion of the enemy. They a6co0dtB^y<^iHracted 
missile weapons against; them with samuch: ef- 
fect, that an opportunity was afforded to the 
last of their people to get over the ditdi. This 
wasno sooner done, thanrthey hastened off, and 
struck directly into the Theban road, as that 
which they would be the least suspected to take# 
The stratagem was crowned with the comj^etest 
success ; and they could perceive the Pelopon- 
nesians with torches pursuing aloi^ the Athen- 
ian road. The Plateans having followed the 
way to Thebes, for some time, turned to. ^ihe 
right, regained the mountains, and arrived -safe 
at Athens. 

The number of those who engaged in this 
perilous, but well planned, and ably executed 
enterprise, and profitedhy its success, amounted 
to two hundred and twelve. None were killed. 
One only was taken upon the counterscarp ; and 
six or seven returned without attempting t© 
scale the wall. These informed the garrison, 
that all their comrades who persevered in the 
undertaking were cut off to a man. In^oonse*- 
quence of this, a herald was sent to demand the 
bodies 'of their companions, in order to :.have 
them buried ; but the besiegers candidly- unde- 
ceived him, and acquainted him witli the success 
of their enterprise. 

The garrison in the tawn, ho^vever, was at 
length compelled by famine to think of capitu- 
lating. The proposal was first made by the 
.Lacedemonian general, who assured them, that 
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if liief would volontarily tobmle themselves to 
the Spartans, and take them for their judges, 
none should be punished without a trial, and the 
innocent be set free* The Platsans, utterly in- 
capable of contending for better terms, acceded 
to these, and the town and the remnant of its 
inhabitants were accordingly surrendered to the 
Lacedemonians. Soon after, commissioners ar- 
rived from Sparta, authorized to decide, or rather 
to pronounce their doom ; for the mode of trial 
promised nothing equitable* The~only question 
put to them was, whether they had rendered the 
Peloponnesians any service during the present 
■war ^ Startled at such a quesUon, and at a loss 
•what to answer, they urged their confidence in 
the justice of the Lacedaemonians, and the ex* 

* pectation oi a different kind of trial, which had 
induced them to surrender* They pleaded the 

' acknowledged merit of their commonwealth 
with Sparta and with all Greeqe in the Persian 
wars ; and they made particular mention of their 
BssisUng Sparta in the rebellion of the Helotes* 
.They stated, that the refusal of the Lacedaemon- 
ians to protect them against the Thebans, had 
obliged them to seek the friendship and the alli- 
ance of Athens ; and they tti^refore expatiated 
on the cruelty of punishing them, because they 
had not deserted a confederacy, to abandon 
•which would have been a mark of the basest 
ingratitude. They besought the Lacedaemon- 
ians not to lay waste those temples, in which 
•thanksgiving had been offered up to the gods 
for blessing Greece with liberty, and freeing 
them from the dread of the Persian yoke* And 
if their commonwealth should be destroyed, the 
•demn and sacred rites of united Greece, which 
had been appointed to be performed by the Pla- 
teau people, would immediately cease, and be 
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•bolitheiL Finattjr, adjuring the Lacedsmon* 
ians by eTciy thing human and divine^ th«y 
deprecated being delivered up to the vengeance 
of their ancient and inveterate enemies the The* 
bans, whose treacherous and insidious conduct 
they had successfuUy resisted, and justly pun* 
ished« They requested also^ that the possession 
of the town should rather be given to them, ac- 
cording tathe terms of a capitulation ; and they 
might be at liberty to choose what mode of per^ 
ishing they thought proper : they would, how* 
ever, willingly throw themselves on the mercy 
and justice of the Spartans. 
. The Thebans, whose hatred of the Platseans 
could not be effaced by time, replied to what 
had been urged* They asserted their ancient 
claim of sovereignty over Platxa ; and affirmed 
that the connexion with Athens could not excuse 
the Platsans for their defection from the gene^ 
ral confederacy of Greece. " With regard to 
the attempt to surprise your city," continued the 
Theban orator, ^^ the most respectable of your 
citizens invited us, opened your gates to us, and 
under their authority we acted. Nothing hostile 
was meditated against you ; our sole aim was, 
to detach you from a foreign connection, and 
reunite you to the body of the Boeotian people* 
Nevertheless our citizens were butchered, con- 
trary to the promise you had given. The fa- 
thers of those youths, whom the Platxans mur- 
dered afler they had submitted to mercy, were 
the very men that rescued Bceotia from the At- 
tic yoke, and restored it to the Grecian confeder- 
acy. Their lamentations and tears demand of 
you, Lacedaemonians, the punishment of these 
men, and that justice, to which, by the laws and 
customs of Greece, the Thebans are entitled/' 
The Lacedaemonian commissioners, accord* 
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ing to the instructions received from Sparta, re* 
solved that the sentence should rest upon the an- 
swer, that could be given and supported, to the 
simple question which was at first proposed* 
The Plataeans were, therefore called on, one by 
one, to say. Whether, in the present war, they 
had done any service to the Lacedaemonians, or 
their allies ? All answering in the negative, they 
were severally led aside, and immediately put 
to death. The number of the Platxans amount- 
ed to two hundred, and that of the Athenians 
to twenty-five. The women were condemned 
to slavery ; and the town and territory given to 
the Thebans. A few Plataean refugees however, 
of the aristocratical party, and some Megarean 
exiles, were permitted to inhabit the place dur- 
ing one year. After this the lands, being con- 
fiscated to the publick use of the Thebans, were 
teased out for ten years to the citizens of that 
state ; the town was levelled with the ground, 
but the teftiples were carefully preserved ; and 
an inn, two hundred feet square, not unlike the 
modern caravanseras in the east, was built with 
the materials. Such was the fate of Platxa, in 
the ninety-third year after its alliance with 
Athens. 

j™ Q^ About this time happened a revolt in 
^* the isle of Lesbos, which had been sub- 
' ject to Athens. The Athenians, there- 
upon, sent a fleet of gallies to reduce the island, 
whi6h, after some time, was effected. We have 
already noticed the comnK>tion3 in Corcyra, 
which gave rise to the Peloponnesian war. The 
Corinthians had taken a great number of Cor- 
c)rrean prisoners, some of whom were sold for 
slaves ; but the rest were well treated, and had 
their freedom promised them, provided they 
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would endeavour to influence their countrymen 
to espouse the interest of the Corinthians and 
their allies, and to prejudice them against Athens 
and democratical administrations in general.—- 
The Corcyrean nobles readily acceded to the 
proposal ; and the Corinthians accordingly set 
them at liberty. Every Corcyrean was exam- 
ined separately by them, relative to his support 
in the general assembly, for renouncing the al- 
liance with Athens, and renewing the ancient 
connexion of Corcyra with Corinth^ its metropo* 
lis. Success in these overtures was various; 
but party soon grew warm^ and the whole isl* 
and was presently in commotion. The aris» 
tocratical party, at first, prevailedi and destroyed 
great numbers of those who inclined to a demo- 
cracy. The Athenians, however, sending two 
powerful fleets to the assistance of the distressed 
faction, the Peloponnesians, who aided the ar- 
istocracy, were obliged to leave the island* The 
democratical party immediately prepared for 
revenging the injuries received from those that 
differed from it in opinion. One of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history followed. 
Neither temples, nor altars, afforded protection* 
The miserable victims were dragged from the 
most revered and sacred fanes, the walls and 
pavements of which were, for the first time, 
stained with human blood. Many withdrew 
themselves, by a voluntary death, from the fury 
of their enemies. - In every house, and in every 
family, scenes of bloodshed were exhibited, too 
numerous and too tragical to be described. Pa* 
rents, children, brothers, and pretended friends, 
seized the desired moment to gratify their latent 
malignity, and to perpetrate crimes without ^ 
name. Eurymedon, the Athenian admiral, 
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showed neither ability nor inclination to stop the 
carns^e. For six days did the Athenian fleet 
remain in the harbour of Corcyra, during which 
time, the actors in this horrible tragedy hourly 
aggravated the enormity of their guilt, and im« 
proved in the refinement of their cruelty. 

A dreadful calm succeeded this violent com* 
motion ; and five hundred of the aristocratical 
faction escaped to Epirus. They procured as« 
sistance from Corinth and Lacedsmon, and the 
Athenian fleet having retired, the party that in- 
clined to democracy was in its turn persecuted 
by the opposite faction. But another armament 
arriving from Athens, enabled the former again 
to obtain the ascendancy. Those of the aristo- 
cratical faction being thus obliged to submit to 
the justice and mercy of their enemies, were con- 
fined in a dungeon, whence they were dragged 
by parties of twenty at a time. They were then 
compelled to pass,' in pairs, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, between two ranks of 
their enemies, who tortured them with whips, 
prongs, and every instrument of licentious and 
disgraceful torment. As soon as the wretches, 
that had been left in the prison, understood what 
ignominious cruelty was inflicted on their com- 
panions, and the abominable scenes transacted, 
they refused to quit their confinement, but in- 
vited the Athenians to destroy them where they 
were. This the Athenians refused to do ; and 
the populace, not daring to force a passage 
guarded by despair, unroofed the prison, and 
overwhelmed those below with stones, darts, and 
arrows. The miserable prisoners attempted, at 
first, to defend. themselves, but finding all their 
endeavours vain and fruitless, aiid that the an- 
imosity of their enemies did not relax, they de- 
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(ennined to finish their existence and&eirnii»- 
fortunes at once. During the nighty thereforey 
they destroyed themselves ; and when the sunn- 
ing arosey the Corcyreans found them all dead. 
The corpses, piled upon waggons, were carried 
out of the city, and no funeral services appcunt- 
ed for them. Eurymedon, after acting a very 
conspicuous part in these tragical occurrences^ 
agun set s«l, and quitted theX^orcyrean harbour. 

Thus ended the sedition of Corcyra, but the 
consequences it produced were not so soon ter* 
minated* Almost all the states of Greece expe- 
rienced, in their turn, the like commotions. In 
every republick, and in almost every city, the 
ambitious and the intriguing found means of 
procuring the assistance of Sparta, or of Athens, 
according as they espoused and favoured the 
aristocratical or democratical interest. A vir* 
tuous and moderate oligarchy, and a free and 
impartial freedom, were the specious pretences 
under which they acted. Sheltered by these 
names, the prodigal assassin freed himself from 
the clamours and the threats of his creditor; the 
parent with unnatural cruelty punished the ex- 
travagance and dissipation of the son ; the son 
avenged, by parricide, the severity and inflexi- 
bility of the parent. Publick assemblies, that 
met to consult the welfare of the state, decided 
their debates by the sword. Men thirsted for 
blood. And this general disorder overwhelmed 
all laws human and divine. Such are the wretch- 
ed and detestable delusions, by which individuals 
ruin the publick and themselves. 

The picture of the Peloponnesian war would 
be more agreeable, if diversified by scenes of a 
milder and more pleasing nature. But, alas! 
the occurrences and transactions of this period 
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pteumt us ooly with a dark aadr melancholf 
prosit } and the episodes commonly reflect the! 
same colour with the principal action. At this 
<n p time happened innumerable earthquakes 
. * g * in Greece ; and the pestilence returning 
swept off great n\imbersof the Athenians* 
An armyt under the command of DemostheneSf 
an 'Athenian general, undertook an expedition 
against ^toUa* But the operations necessary 
for this purpose were obstructed by the jealous- 
ies and dissensions of the confederates -, each 
state^ in alliance with Athens, insisting, that the 
whole force of the war should be directed against 
its particular enemies. Demosthenes^ however, 
after having been defeated in i&tolia, obtained 
some very considerable victories over the Am« 
bracians, a brave and warlike people ; after which 
he returned with honour to Athens. 

Though the term of the command of Demos* 
thenes had expired, his mind could not brook in* 
activity, and he requested permission to accom* 
|>any the armament, as a volunteer, which was 
about to sail around the coast of Peloponnesus* 
By a decree, therefore, of the people, Demos- 
thenes was authorized to embark in the fleet, 
with leave to employ the Messenians as he 
should think proper. Whilst the fleet coasted 
along the Peloponnesian shores, Demosthenes 
advised the Athenian commanders to land, and 
rebuild Pylus, which, though it enjoyed a con* 
venient haven, and was. strongly fortified by na- 
ture, the Spartans had abandoned. They, how- 
ever, answered him, " that there were many 
barren capes on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
which those might fortify^ who- wished to* entail 
a useless expense on their country." He desist- 
ed, therefore, from any farther intreaties, till a 
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ttorm accidentally drove the whole fleet tofvrardar 
the Pylian harbour* This circumstance induced 
him to renew his request. At len^^h the sold-' 
iers and sailors, weary of idleness^ began the 
work) and carried it on with such activity and 
zeal, that they fortified the place in six days* 
The fleet then sailed to Corcyra, and Demos^ 
thenes remained, with five ships, to guard this 
new acquisition* 

No sooner were the Spartans made sensible 
of this measure, than they immediately with- 
drew their army frqjn its annual invasion of At^ 
tica, and recalled their fleet from Corcynu The 
citizens flew to arms, and marched to Pylus* 
But the place was so well fortified, that nothing 
could be done against it, until the whole Spar^ 
tan army arrived. As soon as all their forces 
wers assembled, Pylus was vigorously assaulted 
by sea and land. The walls being weakest at 
the entrance of the harbour, the most furious at- 
tack was made there, and the resistance was no 
less obstinate ; for only two ships could sail 
abreast into the harbour* 

Demosthenes encouraged his men by his voice 
and action. The gallant Brasidas exhorted thd 
Laccda&monians to save the honour of their 
country, and commanded the pilots to diive their 
ships against the beach. In endeavouring, how*^ 
ever, to enforce these commands by his own ex« 
ample, he received a wound, and fell into the sea, 
apparently without life. But some of his at- 
tendants recovered him ; and when his senses 
returned, he perceived that his shield was gone* 
The shield of Brasidas, however, was lost with 
more glory, than ever shield was defended. 

Demosthenes, with few troops, and very une- 
qual strength, resisted the attack of the enemy 
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^Ar three days. At length, hovever, the fleet, 
l¥hich had been apprised of his danger, returned 
from Corcyra} and terminated the incredible la- 
bours of his small and exhausted garrison. The 
Alhenian and Lacedaemonian armaments imme- 
diately engaged, and the Spartans were defeat- 
ed. An event, however, which principally arose 
from a want of vigilance and foresight, was cal- 
culated to depress the minds of the Spartans, 
more than tlie losS' of five ships that were de- 
stro3»d in this battle, the total dispersion of their 
fleet, and the unexpected relief of the place* . 

: Before the harbour of Pylus, lies an island, 
about two nules in^ circumference, called Sphac- 
teria, which is barren, woody, and uninhabited. 
In this island the Spartans had imprudently 
posted a detachment of four hundred and twenty 
heiavy armed men, with a much greater propor- 
tion of Helotes. They did not reflect, that as 
soon as the Athenians obtained the command 
of the neighbouring sea, these forces must be 
at their mercy. This consideration did not oc- 
cur to the Lacedaemonians, till their fleet was 
defeated. It then produced the most.poignant 
affliction ; as the Spartans in the island belonged 
to the first familiea of the commonwealth. 

Immediate notice of thisjdiaaster was dispatch- 
ed to Sparta. The annual magistrates, with. a 
deputation from the senate^ hastened to exam- 
ine matters on the spot. The misfortune ap- 
peared to admit of no remedy ; and such was 
the value of this body of citizens to the commu- 
nity at large, that it was universally resolved 
to solicit a truce, until embassadors could be 
sent to Athens, to treat for a general peace. 
The Athenians accordingly agreed to a suspen- 
ftion of hostilities, provided the Spartans, as a 
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pledge of the aincerlty of their inteiitidii«, would 
consent to deliver up the whole of their fleets 
amounting to sixty Teaseis. This mortifying* 
and humiliating condition was accepted. Duiing 
the space of twenty days consumed in this eq^ 
"bassy, the Lacedsmonian troops intercepted in 
Sphacteria were supplied with a stated ptapor"> 
tion of food and wine* . 

. When the Spartan embassadors were admitted 
to an audience, they reminded the Athenians of 
the advantages which would result to all Greece, 
and in a more particular manner to Athens, if 
they embraced the spontaneous friendship— the 
proffered treaty and alliance of the Laded%mon-> 
ian republick. The proposals of concaiiaticm, if 
accepted in the moment of victory, would greatly 
redound to the glory of Athens ; but if rejected, 
^would completely ascertain, not only who were 
the real aggressors and promoters of the war, but 
to whom the calamities that would thence ensue 
ought in justice to be imputed. 

The meek and submissive spirit. of this dis« 
course tended to discover to the Athenians the 
full extent of the value of their victory. Cleon, 
a clamorous demagogue, therefore, instigated 
the people, to demand, as the preliminaries of 
peace, that the Spartans in Sphacteria, should be 
sept to Athens, and that many fortified andim. 
portant places belonging to the Lacedamonians 
should be surrendered. These lofty pretensions 
did not appear to the Spartan negotiators justi- 
fied by the military events which had taken 
place ; and they returned with disgust. The 
Athenians, on various and groundless pretences, 
refused to restore the fleet, which had been sur- 
rendered as a pledge of the treaty ; and both 
parties prepared to recommence hostilities. The 
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Atheniiiiis, that they might rindicate tfie arro- 
gance of their pretensions ; and the Spartans, 
Qiat they might avenge it. ' 

It was determined, to attempt the redaction 
of die soldiers in Sphacteria, by famine, rather 
than by the sword. The Athenian fleet, there- 
fore, guarded the island night and day. But, not* 
withstanding its vigilance, supplies were often 
thrown into the place, during storms and dark* 
ness. The blockade was fruitlessly protracted 
for several weeks ; and the besiegers began to 
suffer equally with the besieged. In the mean 
time, many clamours were raised in Athens 
against Demosthenes, who blockaded Sphac- 
teria, and Cleon, who prevented an advantageous 
peace. Cleon, in order to elude what was di- 
rected against him, asserted, that if he were 
appointed general, he would sail to the island 
with a small force, and- take it at the first onset* 

This proposal was no sooner made, than in- 
stantly agreed to ; and the chief command was 
ceded' to him. Cleon, more clamorous than 
courageous, and little expecting that the Athen- 
ians would have accepted his offer, was at a 
loss what measure to pursue. Not forsaken, 
however, by his impudence, he advanced to the 
middle of the assembly, and declared, that he 
was not afraid of the Lacedsmonians ; and en- 
gaged, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans pri- 
soners to Athens, or die in the attempt. This 
declaration excited the ridicule of the multitude ; 
while the discerning rejoiced, that they should 
either be freed from the clamours of a turbulent 
demagogue, or that the Spartans in Sphacteria 
would be subdued. 

Some of the Lacedaemonian soldiers in the 
island, in dresang their victuals, happened to 
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set the wood on fire, and a brisk gale springing 
up, a most violent conflagration ensued, and the 
whole place was threatened with destructkNW*^ 
This unforeseen disaster disclosed to the enemy 
the strength and situation of the Spartans ; «id 
Demosthenes was actually preparing to embi^ce 
the favourable moment, and to attack them, 
when Cleon,with his troops, arrived in the camp. 
During the night, the island was invaded ; and 
in the morning the Athenians made a descent 
from seventy ships. The Lacedaemonians, in- 
volved in the ashes of the burnt wood, which, 
mounting high into the air, intercepted tbe sight 
on all sides, endeavoured to make good their re- 
treat to a strong post opposite to Pylus, but 
were greatly harassed in their march by showers 
Of arrows, stones, and darts. Being closely em- 
bodied, however, and presenting a dreadful and 
threatening front tb the Isnemy, they retreated, 
in good order, and with comparatively little loss. 
Having gained possession ^ the post, th^ re<* 
pelled with vigour and bravery the enemy, 
wherever they approached ; for the nature of 
the ground was such, that they could not easily 
be surrounded. During the whole day, the con- 
tending parties fought with the greatest obsti- 
nacy, under the painfiil pressures of thirst and 
a scorching sun. At length the Messenians dis- 
covered an unknown path, that led to the en- 
emy's rear, and immediately climbed the emin- 
ence. The Spartans, thus encompassed on all 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation with 
their brave countrymen at Thermopyls, were 
attacked by the Athenians in front, and the Mes- 
senians behind. ' 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the coun- 
try of Leonidas. Many of the commanders 
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were slun ; and those who were wounded ex- 
horted their soldiers to persevere in the battle* 
Demosthenes and Cleon> perceiving that the 
Spartans were resolved to fight till every roan 
wa& slain, and being desirous of carrying them 
prisoners to Athens, checked the Athenian 
troops* A herald was therefore sent to offer 
them quarter, provided they would surrender 
themselves to the mercy of the Athenian people^ 
and lay down their arms. It was doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Lacedaemonians would subnut 
to such a proposal ; but the greater part drop- 
ped' their shields, and waved their hands, in to- 
ken of compliance. Styphon, on whom the 
command of the Spartans had devolved, re* 
quested leave to dispatch a herald to the Lace- 
demonian army on the continent, that he might 
know how to act. This viras refused, but a con- 
ference followed, and the Athenian generals sent 
for a herald from the Lacedaemonian army*-— 
Several messages having passed between them, 
A finad answer was received by the garrison in 
the island, to this effect : ^< The Lacedaemonians 
permit you to consult your own safety, provided 
*. ^ you submit to nothing disgraceful." As 
A^' s<^"^^^ Spartans in Sphacteria receiv- 
cd this message, they surrendered their 
arms and themselves. 

On the next day, the dead were given up to 
be buried, and the Athenians erected their tro^ 
phy. The Spartans, who had been made pris- 
onei*s, were carried to Athens ; and, by a decree 
of the people, it was resolved that they should 
be kept in chains, until peace between the two 
states should be established. But, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians inraded Attica in the mean time, the 
decree declared^ in order to intimidate the La- 
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cedsmonianpublickjtheyshouldbeimmediately 
put to death. The Athenian commanders le^ 
a strong garrison in Pylus, which was soon re- 
inforced by an enterprising body of Messenians, 
from Naupactus. The Messenians, though pos- 
sessed of only a barren cape on their native and 
once happy coast« infested the neighbouring 
country with continual incursions ; and the He- 
lotes, attracted by their affection for their ancient 
kinsmen, and animated by every principle of 
resentment against their tyrannical masters, re- 
Tolted to them in great numbers. Pylus was 
now so fortified, that while supplies could be 
received by sea, no impression could be made 
upon it by land. In this situation of things, 
the Lacedaemonian government, anxiously de« 
sirous of peace, expected that the Athenians 
would only insuh them, if they made any pub- 
lick proposals for an accommodation betweem 
the two states. They, therefore, secretly offer- 
ed terms, and requested a peace might be ne* 
gotiated. But the victories and successes of the 
Athenians served only to inflame their ambi- 
tion ; and, while the wiser and more moderate 
among the people, would gladly have profited 
of the present happy posture of their affairs, to 
make an advantageous agreement, the populace, 
instigated by the boisterous eloquence of Cleont 
dismissed the Spartans with greater insolence 
than ever. 

Indeed the war had now become popular at 
Athens, on account of the success which had 
lately attended it. The Lacedaemonians, de- 
pressed by misfortunes, remained inactive^ but 
■Q Q^ the spring no sooner approached, than 
' ' the Athenians made all the preparations 
* possible for a vigorous campaign; The 
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first operations of the Athenians irere directed 
against Cythera, a very important appendage of 
the Lacedxmonian dominion* This fertile and 
populous island, which was governed by a Spar« 
tan adminmtrationy and possessed a Spartan gar* 
rison, was taken by Nicias ; and no other captt- 
Illation was made by the inhabitants^ except for 
their lives. 

Soon after this important conquest, the Athen- 
ians, under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates^ reduced the town of Nicaca, a sea- 
port belonging to the Megareans, and the fleet 
ravaged all the eastern coasts of Peloponnesus* 
Their attack was next directed against Thyrea, 
a city that had been granted to the miserable 
natives of i&gina, where the cruelty of the Athen* 
ians still continued to pursue them. The city 
was taken^ the houses were burned, and the in- 
habitants, without distinction, put to the sword. 

Hitherto the Athenians had been every where 
successful, but they now suffered a defeat in 
ficeotia. Demosthenes and Hippocrates had, for 
some time, been tampering with the poMticat 
^tions of that country ; and the insurgents had 
promised to take up arms in their behalf. The 
Athenian commanders, therefore, sailed to the 
eastern parts of that province, with a great num* 
ber of gallies and men. As the insurgents had 
agreed to deliver up the western coast of Boeotia, 
it was expected, that, before the Thebans should 
be inxeadinesstb take the field, the invaders and 
their abettors, advancing fpfHn opposite extre- 
mities of the country, would unite in the centre, 
and proceed to attack Thebes, of which they 
might probably make themselves masters. 

The whole ccmtrivance, however, was betray- 
ed to the Spartans by a Phociaa i and the Lace* 
R 2 
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dxmonians communicated it to the inhabitants 
of B<eotia« The citiesthatmeditated a revolt were 
therefore timely secured. Hippocrates, having 
quitted Attica, entered the eastern frontier o£ 
Boeotia, and attacked and took Detium, a place 
sacred to Apollo* The principal design of the 
enterprise having failed, he fortified and gar- 
risoned this post, and prepared to return home. 
The Thehans, however, with a force of eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of Pagon- 
das, a brave and skilful leader, marched with 
great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to inter- 
cept their retreat ; an engagement ensued, in 
which the Athenians were routed, and left in the 
field of bat'tle one thousand pikenien, with their 
general Hippocrates* The Thebans, after this 
victory, laid siege to Delium, and took it ; and 
the Athenian garrison, reduced by death or de- 
sertion, to two hundred men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. 

The Athenians had scarcely time to lament 
over these calamities, when they were informed 
of others still greater, and more to be deplored. 
The citizens of Olynthus, and other places of 
the Chalcidice, had embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of revolting from Athens. When, 
therefore, the victories of Demosthenes and Ni- 
cias, in the eighth year of the war, were made 
known to them, they feared the vengeance of the 
Athenians, and craved assistance from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. At the same time, Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by whom the Athenians were 
regarded as his ancient and natural enemies, and 
the rapacious invaders of his coast, sent to hire 
soldiers in Greece, whom he intended to employ 
in resisting the attempts of that ambitious people, 
and in subduing the several barbarous tribes, 
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titat had not yet submitted to the Macedoman 
tyranny. 

. Brasidas \ras therefore appointed by the Spar- 
tans to .undertake this expedition ; who having 
joined forces with Perdiccas, the army marched 
against Arribaeus, the l^ing of the Lyncestians. 
This prince, however, having offered to submit 
the differences between Perdiccas and himself, 
to Brasidas, and to abide by his determination, 
the Spartan general listened to a proposal, which 
seemed so highly reasonable. Accordingly a ne- 
gotiation was opened ; but Perdiccas, having;, 
more ambitious prospects, refused to accept as a 
judge, the man whom he had hired to be an 
auxiliary. Brasidas, on the other hand, avowed; 
that he could not think of waging war with those 
who implored his justice and protection ; and, 
therefore, a treaty was soon after concludedi and 
Arribs&us was numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this meas- 
ure, was nevertheless, highly incensed; and the 
generals parted in mutual disgust. 

Brasidas having joined the Chalcidians, offen- 
sive operations were commenced against those 
states in alliance with Athens. Acanthus, in 
which some of the principal persons were known 
to incline to the Lacedaemonian interest, was in- 
tended to be attacked first. This place being 
summoned, after some deliberations among the 
people, the Spartan commander was permitted 
to enter the town, and allowed to declare his 
proposals before the general assembly. Brasi- 
das having made a very eloquent and judicious 
speech, in which he inveighed bitterly against 
the ambitionand tyranny of Athens, and boasted 
of the great superiority of the Lacedemonians, 
with respect to their military force, engaged the 
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Aeandiiaiisto accept the frie&dsh^ and alltance 

of Sparta* Stagirus, another city on the Stry- 
iBonic gulphf readily Icdiowed the example^ and 
became a member <^ the Lacedsmonian confed- 
eracy* Daring the winter season, the Spartan 
cmnmander signafiaed himself with^eqaal abili- 
ty and enterprise. His opera^ocM against the 
inland towns £u:ilitated in a Tery-eonaiderable 
degree the reduction of such places, as by their 
maritime^or insular situation, were most expos- 
ed to the vengeance of Athens, and, therefore, 
most averse to recede from the alliance of that 
state. At length, however, by the success of 
his arms, the moderate use he made of victory, 
and his behaviour to the vanquished, all of which 
contributed to render him uniformly prosper- 
ous, Brasidas became master of most places in 
the peninsulas of Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene.^ 
The loss of Amphipolis was what the Athen* 
ian people most severely felt, and for which 
they were most afflicted. The government of 
Thasos had been committed to Thucydides, the 
celebrated Greek historian ; and he had also the 
direction of the gold and silver mines, on the 
of^posite coast. As soon as this distinguished 
character received information, that the Amphi- 
politan territory was invaded by a Spartan ar- 
my, he hastened to relieve the town, but arrived 
too late to be of any signal service* When the 
success of the expedition of Brasidas was known 
at Athens, the popular tumuk was extremely 
great. A truce for one year, however, was 
agreed on soon after, between the two ctHitend- 
ing republicks. This transaction was wholly un- 
expected by Brasidas, who received the submis- 
sion of two con^derable places in the peninsula 
of Palkne, after hostilities had been subtended. 
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This action of the Spartan genera], and the 
worthlessness of Cleon, promoted the renewal of 
the war. The Athenian demagogue was conti- 
nually extolling the greatness and power of 
Athens. He was always instigating his coun- 
trymen to punish the insolence and perfidy of 
Sparta, in abetting the revolt of those places in 
Macedonia, after the truce had been agreed on* 
They were at length influenced by the advice of 
this turbulent declaimer, and he was sent with 
a fleet of thirty gallies, twelve hundred citizens 
heavy ^rmed, a squadron of three hundred horse, 
and a powerful body of light-armed, auxiliaries. 
Cleon, thus vested with a very important com-* 
mand, after having taken one or two places, pro- 
ceeded against Amphipolis. He applied to 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, for sQccours^ 
which, according to treaty, he was to furnish^- 
But Brasidas, aware of the inferiority of hi» 
troops in arms and discipline, and more* confi- 
dent of the resources of his own genius, as he 
knew the inability of the general, he had to op- 
pose, wished to join battle before the expected 
assistance should arrive* Accordingly the Spar-* 
tan general, perceiving that Cleon advanced to- 
wards the city in a negligent and disorderly 
manner, gave orders to attack the Athenians by 
surpriser and in different parts of the army. 
This was instantly done ; and the enemy, con- 
founded with the rapidity and complicated 
charge, led amain, while Cleon, though fore- 
most, was killed in the pursuit. Brasidas? being 
also wounded, died soon after. 

Scarcely any Spartan recorded in history, 
and few, indeed, of any nation, have been, en- 
dowed with such talents to command armies, to 
pei*suade citizens, to make and to maintain con** 
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queatSf m Bnndaa* The esdmatioiiy in wliTch 
the differeat states and communities held this 
mat and extraordinary man may be coHected 
from the sorrow which they expressed at hi» 
death, and the honours paid to his memory* 
His funeral was performed with the utmost so- 
lemnily, amidst the tears <^ diose whaoonsider^ 
ed his virtues and abilities as the surest pledges 
of their own happiness and security. The citi- 
aens of Ampfaipolis erected a monument topers 
petuate his memory ; and by way of disttm^tiony 
every other testimony of their former kadera 
and patriots was carefully destroyed. Annual 
gamesy with sacrifices^ were appointed to be cel- 
ebrated at his tomb ; and worship was decreed l» 
hiniy as the hero and founder of their comffltf-* 
nity. It is related, that his mother^ hearings 
Brasidas praised by some Thracians^who assert- 
ed that no person alive was equal to him, re- 
plied, <^ You are mistaken ; my son was a man 
of great merit, but there are many si^riour to- 
him in Sparta." 

By the death of Cleon and Brasidas, the prin- 
cipal obstacles to peace were removed. The 
Athenians, dejected by defeat, wanted the im-^ 
posing eloquence of Cleon to disguise their weak- 
ness, and varnish their misfortunes. Their ar» 
mament was greatly enfeebled, and there ap- 
peared no prospect of regainingtheirpossessions 
in Macedonia. The greatest part, therefore, of 
those who returned home, seemed suilkiently 
desirous of forwarding an accommodation with 
the enemy. Nicias, who had succeeded to the 
influence of Cleon, was inclined to pacific mea- 
sures ; and happily for the sufferings of man- 
kind, the same moderation was observable in 
Pleistoanax> king of Sparta. Several confer- 
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^ences were hcUd duriag winter ; the negotiation, 
howeYer, did not appear likely to be 8pon suo 
ceBsful) andy therefore, towards spring the La« 
cedscmoniaiwcirculated a report^tfaat they would 
fortify Attica ; but immediately after, prelim- 
-n ^ inaries of peace were agreed on. In 
* . ' consequence of this negotiation, all places 
and prisoners taken in the course of the 
war were to be mutusdly restored. The several 
states of Greece were supposed to be included 
in this treaty ; but each of the other communir 
ties refused to make any restitution. The peace 
was to continue for fifty years ; and as Nicias 
was the great promoter of it, people universally 
called it the peace of Nicias. The disposition 
of this man was exactly the reverse of that cf 
Cleon* The latter was violent and turbulent, 
and a vehement enemy of the Lacedemonians : 
Nicias was genfle in his manners, a friend to 
the Spartans, and advised his countrymen to 
pursue moderate and peaceful measures. He 
was a man of a virtuous, but timid disposition, 
endowed with much prudence, and little enters 
prise; possessed of moderate abilities, but im- 
mensely rich. 



CHAP. IX. 

From the Peace of Mcias to the total crverthrow 
of the Exfiedition against Sicily. 

nnHE treaty of peace thus concluded, after a 
■*• war of ten years, was at last ill calculated 
to give general satisfaction, and to fix and es- 
tablish permament and universal quiet» The 
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Lacedemonians had stipulated for tbemaelYe^y 
that ail places and possessions, of which they 
had been deprived during the war> should be 
restored* But their allies, and especially the 
Corinthians and Megareans, were left to suffer 
Ter^ considerably ; and the Eleians considered 
themselves treated with the greatest injustice 
and oppression. With all this, howerer, the 
Lacedaemonians could not carry into effect some 
of the most important articles of the treaty.— 
Amphipolis, and the other towns in that neigh- 
bourhood, refused to enter again into an alliamce 
with the Athenians. They were also equally ui»- 
successful in endeavouring to accommodate 
matters with the Argives ; and a war with that 
state, in which the greatest part of the Pelopoih* 
nesians would probably be against them, seem-- 
ed inevitable* Alarmed by these considerations, 
the Spartans sent proposals to Athens, relative 
to a defensive alliance between the two states, 
which was immediately concluded. 

The Corinthians, irritated now against the 
Lacedaemonians, and equally indignant with 
Athens, dispatched deputies to Argos, as soon 
as the convention of the confederacy was ^s- 
missed. These having roused the ambition of 
the Argives, conjured them to vindicate the 
honour of Peloponnesus, which had been 
shamefully abandoned by the pusillanimity, or 
betrayed by the selfishness, of the Spartans. 
The Argives were well disposed to listen to 
what was recommended. Having observed a 
prudent neutrality, during the events of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, Argos was grown wealthy and 
strong. The protection of this state was court- 
ed by most of the other smaller communities of 
Greece, which, before the conclusion of peace. 
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liad been the friends and the alKes of Sparta. 
To this association of popular goYernments, an 
accession still more important was soon ac* 
quired ; and Athens was received into the con* 
federacy. The means, by which this was ef- 
fectedf it is proper to explain. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates 
and assemblies, whatever was proposed and 
adopted by one party was certain to meet with 
opposition from another, however prudent and 
necessary the measure proposed might be.«« 
Those who opposed the peace of Nicias were 
many ; but among the Athenians^ one pers<m 
eclipsed the rest, who, on this occasion, first 
displayed those singular, but unhappy talents, 
which proved fatal to himself and to his coun- 
try. By the constitutions of Solon, every Athen«- 
ian ought to be thirty years of age before he 
was permitted to speak in publick ; but Alcib- 
iades had not yet reached this period. Every 
circumstance, however, which could plead an 
exception to that law, united in this youth. His 
birth and fortune, his natural and acquired abil- 
ities, the accomplishments of his mind and body, 
all conspired to render him the favourite of the 
people. Amidst the crowd of rhetoricians and 
sophists, at that time inhabiting Athens, Alcib« 
iades distinguished the superiour merit of Soc- 
rates, who, rejecting all fictitious and abstruse 
studies, confined himself to matters of real im- 
portance and utility. He was, however, more 
charmed with the eloquence, than with the in- 
nocence and integrity of Socrates ; and the 
youthful levity of Alcibiades was chiefly delight- 
ed with the splendour of particular actions. - 
But the invincible and astonishing intrepidity 
of Socrates, when quitting the shade of specu- 
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lation and the groves of AcadeiQUS, ai^ gn»P- 
iog his spear, he justified, by his martial ex- 
ploits, the useful lessons of his philosophy, 
could not but attract the esteem and reverence 
of his young disciple* 

And if Alcibiades ivere fascinated by the abil- 
ities and superiority of Socrates, that philoso- 
pher entertained no less respect and affection for 
his pu(Hl. Alcibiades was beautiful....his beauty 
however depended, not on that transient flower 
of youth, and the seductive elegance of effemin- 
ate graces, but on the ineffable harmony of a 
form, which seemed to recal to mind and realise 
the fabulous divinities of Homer, and the pro- 
ductions of Phidias. The affection of Socrates, 
though pure as his principles, resembled rather 
the ardour of love, than the moderation of 
friendship* The company of the sage was 
courted by his other disciples, but he himself 
scrupled not to seek the friendship and conversa- 
tion of Alcibiades: and when the ungrateful 
youth sometimes escaped to his licentious com- 
panions, the philosopher pursued to reclaim him, 
with the eagerness and anxiety of a father or a 
master, desirous of recovering a fugitive son or 
slave* At the fatal battle at Delium, it is said, 
that Alcibiades repaid the kindness and flavour 
Socrates displayed at the battle of Potidxa, by 
saving the precious life of the sagp* This inter- 
change of noble and important offices would 
doubtless cement the bands of mutual friendship, 
during which the powers of reason and fancy 
were directed, with unremitting attention, to im- 
prove the understanding of Alcibiades, and ex- 
cite in him the love and practice of virtue. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a la- 
mentable defect, which neither his birth and for- 
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tone, nor his great mental and bodiff accom- 
plishments, nor even the friendship of Socrates, 
could compensate. He wanted a sincere and 
honest heart. The talents of Socrates had led 
him to admire, and attach himself to that philo- 
■opber ; and the hopes of becoming by his in- 
structions, not a wise and good, but a great and 
able man, induced him to continue the appear- 
ance of amity. Some inclination to virtue he 
might in such company feel, or rather feign ^ 
for he was capable of adopting at pleasure, the 
roost opposite manners; and, while he surpassed* 
at times, the splendid magnificence of Athens, he 
could conform himself, at others, to a more rigid 
frugality, than even Sparta required* He could 
assume the soft and effeminate manners of an 
eastern potentate, or rival the vices of the Thra- 
cians* 

It was generally reckoned i mportant for those, 
who sought eminence in the state, to extend and 
strengthen their political connexions with other 
Grecian communities. The family of Alcib- 
iades had been long united, in friendly and hos- 
pitable intercourse, with the Spartan republick, 
and he had been assiduous in kind attention to 
the Lacedaemonian prisoners, taken at Sphacte- 
ria. The Spartan government, however, little 
partial to youth in political eminence, and not 
less averse to the wild and luxurious extrava- 
gance of Akibiades, disregarded his advances^ 
and paid him no reapect. Whenever the La- 
cedaemonians had any business to transact with 
the republick of Athens, they generally made 
their suit to Nicias, for whom they testified the 
highest regard. 

This line of conduct pursued by the Spartan 
govemmenti induced Alcibiades, in order to 
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gntify at once his resentment, hn ambition) mkI 
his jealousy) to jenew the war, and to oppose 
the Spartans and Nicias. We have before no- 
ticed the obstacles, with which the Spartans had 
to contend, in carrying the treaty of peace into 
effect. It belonged to the Lacedamonians, to 
cede first the placesand possessions to the Athene 
ians ; the latter, though the prisoners taken at 
Sphacteria had been set at liberty, refused to 
surrender Pylus, until the conditions stipulated 
in return, had been performed. Mutual reluc* 
tance, or, what perhaps is more likely, inability, 
to comply with the articles of peace, produced 
animosity and disagreement between the two 
states. In their eagerness to recover Pylus, 
without which, they were sensible, it would b« 
impossible to contend with any advantage against 
Athens, the Spartans renewed their alliance with 
the Thebans, from whom they received Panac- 
tum. In this transaction, however, they forgot 
an important clause in the treaty with Athens, 
^i that neither state should, without mutual con* 
sent, conclude any new confederacy." 

That they might excuse what they termed an 
apparent infringement of the treaty, they sent 
embassadors to Athens to plead their defence, 
and to request that state to accept Panactum, 
which they had carefully dismantled, in ex* 
change for Pylus. And as these men declared 
in the senate, that they were invested with fuU 
powers for embracing and«cementing a present 
and permanent friendship between the two com* 
munities, their proposal was heard without emo- 
tion or surpiise. After this audience, Alcib* 
iades, having invited the Lacedemonian embia* 
sadors to an entertainment, pretended to be a 
great admirer and friend of the Spartan sutc^ 
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Mid professed his re^iness to cooperate with 
them, in obtaining the object of their mission. 
But there was one circumstance, he observed, 
that occurred in the speech they had made, 
that gave him much concern, and which, it would 
have been their advantage, entirely to have sup* 
{Hissed. This was their mentioning the full 
powers, with which they were invested. They 
must beware of repeating that errour in the pop« 
ular assembly, for the rapacity of the populace 
was such, that if they should be apprised of this 
circumstance, their demands would be so great, 
that the honour and the safety of Sparta could 
not possibly allow them to be complied with. If 
they concealed the extent of their commission, 
to declare which would only indicate timidity, 
and pi*ovoke insolence, he pledged himself to 
support their cause, and to procure for them the 
full gratification of their wishes. 

The Spartans, ignorant of the character of the 
man, who had been formerly irritated with the 
neglect and ingratitude of their country, con- 
fided in Aicibiades, as the friend of Lacedsmon. 
When, therefore, they appeared before the peo* 
pie, the artful Athenian interrogated them, with 
a loud voice, as to the object and extent of their 
commission. They replied, that they had no full 
powers granted to them. Aicibiades, affecting 
a transport of indignation, arraigned the base- 
ness and audacity of a people^ by whom his own 
unsuspecting credulity had been abused. ^ It 
is but yesteniay," cried he, " they declared in 
the senate the full powers with which they 
were invested ; and to-day they deny what ihey 
so lately asserted. It is thus, that they have 
infringed the articles of the treaty. Amphi* 
pQlis is not restored. An alliance is entered into 
s 3 
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with thfeTheban state ; and they offer the Athen- 
ians Panactum, after they have demolished Its 
walls and fortifications. Can you tamely submit^ 
men of Athens I to such indignities ? Will you 
not expel such traitors from your presence, and 
from your city ?" This extraordinary and un- 
expected harangue, wholly disconcerted the Spar- 
tans, and they retired abruptly from the assem- 
bly. Nicias and others, who were known to fb- 
▼our the Lacedaemonian republick, shared their 
disgrace ; and Alcibiades endeavoured to per- 
suade the people to embrace the Argive alliance. 
But, before this was effected, Nicias proposed, 
that he might be sent as embassador to Lacedae- 
mon. To this proposal, the assembly immetfi- 
ately consented. The instructions, however, 
given to NictaS) by the Athenian people, were 
such, that, upon his arrival at Lacedaetnon, his 
demands were ill received, and he returned to 
Athens, withoutobtainingfbrthecommonwealth, 
or for himself, any one object of his mission. 
A league, offensive and defensive, between the 
Argives and the Athenians, was instantly con« 
eluded, for one hundred yearsf in which the sev- 
eral independent allies of eachcontracting power 
were included ; and, by this transaction) Athens, 
not Lacedsmon, became the head of the Dorian 
states, and of the principal confederacy in Pel- 
oponnesus. 

This alliance, though it did not cancel that 
subsisting between Sparta and Athens, was, nev- 
ertheless, wholly inimical to the former state. 
Though the friends of Alcibiades could not com- 
mend the method, by which he had attained 
his purpose, yet they considered it as a master- 
piece in politicks, to divide and shake all Pel- 
oponnesus. By these means^ the war would 
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be'rtnnoYed to a great distance from Athena; 
and if the Spartc^ns should be conquerors, suc- 
cess would arail them Uttle ; but if they suffered 
a defeat^ Lacedcmon itself would be in danger* 
It might be expected, that the weight of such 
a powerful confederacy should have speedily 
crushed the weakness of Sparta, already enfee« 
bled and exhausted by the former war. But the 
military operations of Greece depended not so 
much on the relative strength of the contending 
powers, as on the alternate preponderance of 
faction^ The Spartans, fearing the Confederacy, 
which was united against them, resolved to en- 
deavour to crush the evil at once, and thereby 
intimidate other cities from revolting. Anumer* 
ous and formidable army was therefore col- 
. lected, and as Pleistoanax had been a promoter 
of the peace of Kicias, the command was given 
to Agis) his more warlike colleague. The Spar- 
tan allies showed unusual ardour in the cause, 
and mustered all their troops to join the Lace- 
li^monian army. 

The Argives observed the approaching storm, 
and prepared to resiat its force. The Eleans 
and Mantineansjoined their troops to the Argives, 
who, without waiting for the Athenian auxilia- 
ries, boldly took the field to oppose the invaders. 
The skilfbl manoeuvres of Agis completely cut 
off their return to Argos ; and a battle seemed 
inevitable. But whether the Argive command- 
ers were disconcerted by the judicious position 
of the enemy, and saw the danger of their situ^ 
ation; whether they were touched with com*- 
punction, on viewing such numerous bodies* of 
men, principally natives of the same country, of 
the same extraction, and speaking the same} 
language, about to embrue their parricidal 
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luaids in kiadfed Uood} is unknown* CertaiBt 
however, it iSf that they went privately to Agts, 
and {hedging themselves to endeavour to pro- 
core a reconciliation and alliance between Argoa 
and Lacedsmon, upon satisfactory terms to the 
latter state, prevailed with him to grant, by bis 
sole authority, a truce Ibr four months. The 
Lacedsmonian army, therefore, to the astonish- 
ment of every one present, was immediatelf 
ordered to retreat* 

^ ^ This measure occasioned universal dis- 
' ^ ' <^n^i)^» which was followed by loud and 
* licentious clamours. Tbe Spartans and 
their allies complained, ^^ That, after having as- 
sembled such a body of forces as had scarcely 
ever been seen in Peloponnesus, whose attach* 
ment to their cause was ardent, and whose 
numbers and courage were invincible ; and, af* 
ter surrounding their enemies on every sideband 
depriving them of every resource ; the glorioua 
hope, or rather certainty of the most complete 
and important victory, was snatched from thdr 
grasp, by the treachery, the cowardice, or the ca« 
price of their general." On the other hand, the 
Argives lamented, that their numerous enemies, 
inadvertently enclosed between the allied army 
and the garrison of Argos, who might easily 
have been subdued and cut to pieces, should 
have been allowed to escape, by a hasty and im* 
prudent composition ; nor was their resentment 
confined to vain and fruitless complaints. The 
publick indignation, apparently stimulated by the 
democrattcal leaders, rose so high, that the 
houses of Thrasyllus and Alciphron were at- 
tacked by the most daring and seditious of the 
populace. Thrasyllus and his colleague, how- 
cveri saved their lives by fleeing to the proteO' 
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tkok (^an altair ; but a decree of ^he people de^ 
dared all tlieir effects confiscated. 

Soon after the retreat of the Lacedsmonians, 
the Athenian auxiliaries arrived at Argos. Alcib- 
lades was invested with the character of embas- 
sador to that state* His activity would not &il 
to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athenian interests were concerned* 
His eloquence prevailed over the few, who seem- 
ed desirous of pursuing moderate and pacific 
measures. He reproached the Argives with 
their breach of faith towards Athens ; represent^ 
ed the irresistible and matchless strength of the 
confederacy ; showed them how peculiarly £i« 
yourable the circumstances were for continuing 
the war^ and concluded by suggesting, that they 
might now make an important attempt, with 
a certain prospect of success. To this proposal 
tiiejr summarily acceded: and thus encouraged 
by the Athenian embassador, the Argives and 
their allies were persuaded to break the truce 
with Sparta* The army marched to Orchome« 
nus, an ancient and wealthy town of Arccuiia. 
The fortifications of the place were weak ; and 
the people, alarmed by the greatness of the 
force prepared to attack them, and apprehen* 
aive of being overpowered before succours 
could arrive, agreed to a- capitulation. 

The Eleans were now urgent, that the com;«< 
bined army should endeavour to recover Lc« 
preum, a dii&trict upon their own borders ; but 
the allies paid no regard to their solicitations* 
The Mantineans proposed the much more im^ 
portant acquisition of Tegea; and giving assur* 
ance, that th^y carried on a correspondence with 
a faction in the town, the Argives and Athen- 
lana concurred with thea» The Eleans were so 
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much dissatisfied with this preference of the 
great concerns of the confederacy to their own 
|>art]calar interests, that they returned home, 
and the army proceeded to lay siege to Tegea. 

It was not without indignation, that the Lace* 
doemonians heard of the submission of Orcho- 
menus, the siege of Tegea, and the open and 
daring infraction of the treaty. They had been 
displeased with the truce granted by their gen- 
eral, but whilst peace was the apparent conse- 
quence of the measure, they had confined their 
resentment merely to expressions of disappro- 
bation. No sooner, however, did they feel the 
ruinous and disgraceful effects of his miscon- 
duct, than their indignation became outrageous. 
He was called to an account with a degree of 
hostile warmth not usual with the Lacedsmo- 
nians. They had determined to destroy his 
house, and to condemn him in a fine of several 
thousand pounds. But considering his former 
diligence and service, and the general deport- 
ment of his conduct, he was again received in- 
to favour. His known talents for war recom- 
mended him to the command of the army, and 
he promised his countrymen, that his future 
services should speedily wipe off the late asper- 
sion from his character. The Spartans, how- 
ever, appointed ten counsellors, without whose 
concurrence he could not lead the forces beyond 
the Lacedaemonian territory. 

The whole force of Laconia, with that of the 
allied states, was assembled with great celerity ; 
and as the Spartans were desirous of withdraw- 
ing the Argives from the siege of Tegea, the 
army immediately marched to Mantinea. By 
'these means the enemy were compelled to de- 
fend that place, or permit it to fall iato the handa 
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of the Lacedsmonians* The Argires withdrew 
their troops from before Tegea, and approached 
the Mantinean frontier. .£k>th armies, whose 
ambition or resentment had been so lately dis- 
appointed of an opportunity to display their force, 
eagerly prepared for an engagement. 

The ancient custom, previous to the com- 
mencement of a battle, was for the leaders of 
ifhe respective nations to harangue their soldiers 
in a moving and appropriate speech. The Man- 
tineans were exhorted, valiantly to contend for 
^ the defence of their city, and the safety of their 
wives and children. The event of this battles 
they were told, would determine the very im- 
poitant alternative of dominion or servitude ; a 
dominion which they had lately assumed over 
several cities of Arcadia, or a servitude which 
they had already suffered under the galling yoke 
of Sparta. The Argives were reminded of that 
preeminence they had formerly held in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and which they had lately recovered* 
They were put in mind of the long and bloody 
wars carried on for the defence of their liberty 
and property, and to repel the usurpations of a 
powerful and ambitious neighbour. This was 
the same enemy they were now about to attack, 
who had provoked their arms, and whose crimes 
and injustice, exercised for several centuries, 
they were about to revenge. The Athenians 
heard, and repeated, that it was glorious to 
march at the head of warlike and faithful allies, 
and to prove they . were worthy of the ancient 
renowh of Athens. They were inferiour to no 
nation, in point of bravery and courage. Their 
power was unrivalled, and, when they had con- 
quered the Lacedamonians in Peloponnesus, 
their dominion would not only be more exten- 
sive, but more secure* 
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The SpartUDS, sensible that disciplme, lon^ 
and care&lly exercised, will give more confid- 
ence to troopsi than the most eloquent and ap- 
propriate harangue, briefly exhorted their f<^- 
lowers to exert that innate ardour and valour, 
which could receive no additional assistance 
irom the laborious display of useless words.-»> 
Thus saying, they inarched in silent and in per- 
fect order, and moved to the sound of numerous 
flutes, with their front compact and even, to 
meet the impetuous onset of the Argives and 
Athenians. Never in Peloponnesus had two 
such numerous and powerful armies been seen 
before. Above a thousand Argives, chosen from 
amongst their noblest youths, had been for a 
Jong time employed in the constant exercise of 
arms, that they might maintain the honourable 
pretensions of their country. These behaved in 
the bravest manner, while the Athenians proved 
that they were not inferiour in courage, and that 
the fame their country had obtained for martial 
exploits was justly founded. The Mantineans 
strenuously defended every thing dear and valu- 
able to them. The Eleans, however, having se- 
ceded fix)m the confederacy, the allied army was 
greatly weakened; and the martial enthusiasm of 
king Agis, aided by the valour of the Spartans, 
decided the fate of the battle. The allies were 
repulsed, thrown into confusion, and completely 
defeated. Agis, true to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, observed the ancient maxim, which en- 
Joined the Spartans to make a bridge for a flee- 
ing enemy ; and therefore pursued the foes no 
farther, than to make the victory sure. In con- 
sequence of this, the killed were not numerous 
in proportion to the numbers engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. The Spartans lost 
three, and the allies eleven, hundred men. The 
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events of this battle restored the lustre of the 
Lacedemonian character ; and the misfortunes, 
the misconduct, and the apparent slackness of 
the Spartans, in the course of the war with 
Athens, were no longer attributed to any degen- 
eracy of the people, but to the mismanagement 
of the leaders, and the chance of war. 

The unfortunate battle of Mantinea strength- 
ened the oligarchical interest in Argos. The 
dread of such another event, and of the conse- 
quences that generally followed the termination 
of an unsuccessful war in Greece, induced the 
Argives to think of an accommodation with 
Lacedsmon. Accordingly, the popular form 
of government was abolished, the partisans of 
Athens were destroyed, the league with that 
state was abjured, and an alliance offensive and 
^fensive entered into with Sparta, During 
the two. following years, however, Argos paid 
pearly for a moment of transient splendour.— 
This state underwent three bloody revolutions, 
in which the atrocities committed in the Corcy- 
rean sedition seemed to be renewed. The con- 
test ended, as in Corcyra, in favour of Athens 
and democracy. 

J The island of Melos, the largest of the Cy- 
clades, and which lies directly opposite to the 
cape of Malea, the southern promontory of La- 
conia, was next attacked by the Athenian arms. 
This beautiful island, of an agreeable temper- 
ature, and affording the usual productions of a 
fine climate, had early invited the Spartans to 
^end a colony thither, which had enjoyed polit- 
ical independence for seven hundred years. Be- 
fore, however, they commenced hostilities, em- 
bassadors were sent, to persuade the Melians to 
surrender, without incurring the punishment 

Vol. III. t 
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which would necessarily follow a-^iti aiid{mit<>i 
less resistance. The MeHans would not con« 
sent to join the Athenian alliance, and declared 
their resolution not to betray, in an unguarded 
moment, the liberty they had so long maintained* 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutrality, and to abstain from an un«' 
provoked violence. The embassadors only re-> 
filied by a sarcastick threat, that the Meltam, of 
all men, considered the future more certain than 
the past, and that they would grievously lameitf 
their folly and presumption, in hopii^ to avert 
and resist the just vengeance of their republick. 
The Athenians, irritated by opposition, invested 
the capital of Melos, and blocked it up by se» 
and land. The besieged, having suffbred gveatly 
by famine, made several desperate salHes upon 
the besiegers, seized the Athenian magazine% 
and destroyed the works they had raised. They 
were, however, partly by domestick €Eiction> but 
chnefly by the vigorous eflbrts of the enemyy 
compelled soon after to surrender. The citi* 
zens of Melos became the victims of a revenge 
equally cruel and impdrtick. AH the malea 
above the age of puberty were put to the sword > 
the women and children were dragged into ser* 
vitude ; and an Athenian ccrfony replaced the 
unfortunate Melians ! 

Plutarch, an instructive, but often an inaccur- 
ate, biographer, has ascribed the inhuman mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants of Melos to the pride 
and ambition of Alcibiades. But more ancient 
.and authentick- writers, whose silence cm this 
part of the subject seems to exculpate, the soa 
of Clinias from this atrocious deed, unifbrmlf 
represent him as the promoter of the expediiion 
against Sicily ; aa expedition unjust in its prin-' 
piplesy and unfortunate in its consequences. 
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Befi>re9 however^ we tomtnence theiMiration 
of those important eve&CS) which were the result 
of this expedkion, it will be proper to take a 
brief review of the Grecian colony settled in 
^ ^ Sicily. Corinth had early acquired conr- 
10*84' siderable reputation and power as a maiv 
' itime state ; and it is uniyersally seen» 
that the improvement of navigation tends to 
discovery, to commerce, and to colonization. It 
produced all these effects upon the Corinthians* 
The coast of Sicily had not been long known to 
them, when they projected a scheme to settle a 
colony of Pcloponnesians in that country. Ar<- 
chias, therefore, one of the Heraclids, or de- 
scendants of Hercules, was sent with a fleet, and 
liad every thing provided for accomplishing the 
enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse, the 
metropolis of Sicily, and, according to Cicero, 
the greatest and most wealthy of all the cities 
possessed by the Greeks. Thucydides, indeed, 
equals it to Athens, when at the summit of its 
glory ; and Strabo says, that for its advantageous 
situation, the stateliness of its buildings, and the 
immense wealth of the inhabitants, it was one 
•of the most famous cities of the world. It con* 
sisted of three principal divisions ; the island, 
which lay on the south side, and communicated 
with the main land by a bridge ; Achradina, 
which stretched along the sea-coast, and was 
the strongest and most beautiful part of the city ; 
and Tyt:he, which stood between Achradina and 
the hill Epipole. It was long subject to the Co- 
rinthians ; but does not appear to have exer* 
cised, for any great length of time after its 
foundation, a democratical form of government. 
As it increased in power, it became proud and 
insolenly and^ by degrees, renounced its depend- 
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ence on Corinth. To its emancipation are ow- 
ing the occurrences, which we have to relate. 

As the names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will 
seldom occur in the subsequent parts o£ this 
history, it may be necessary and proper to^ no- 
tice, in a brief manner, the causes that with- 
drew from the sphere of Grecian politicks a 
fruitful and e;xtensiTe coast, and an island equally 
fruitful and extensive, and much more ]>opu]ous 
and powerful. The Greeks found it very in- 
convenient to interfere in the affairs of these re- 
mote provinces, on account of their insulated 
situation. And the colonies, being far removed 
from any assistance or protection, that could 
be afforded them from their parent countryi 
were frequently obliged to submit to the op- 
pression of domestick tyranny, and to the rav^ 
ages of foreign barbarians. 

The Cyrenaicans waged alternate war with 
the Lybians and Carthaginians. The tyrant 
Ariston oppressed them. Soon after, however, 
they recovered their civil liberty, but were fre- 
quently compelled to contend for the independ- 
ence of their state. Though often attacked by 
the barbarians, they never submitted to thei." 
oppression ; and it was not until after the time 
of Alexander, that they were deprived of their 
liberties. The person that first subjected them 
to his dominion was the fortunate general, who, 
in the division of Alexander's conquests, suc- 
ceeded his master in the government of Egypt. 

The revolutions that happened in the affairs 
of Sicily are much better known. The Syra- 
cusans had been induced, by the assistance 
granted them by the Lacedaemonians for the 
defence of their country, to engage in the Pel- 
oponnesian war. But the Carthaginians having 
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fnade some fermidftbte descents on Sicily, b^ 
vhich the safety of the island and of the capital 
Was endangered, the Syracusans were under the 
necessity of recalling their armament from the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians, in order to 
repel the invadl^rs of their country. The Car- 
thaginians had entered into this war for the pvr- 
jK>se of acquiring at once those valuable cofn- 
modities, the annual purchase of which had 
drained Africa of such immense treasures, ahd 
also to support the pretensions of Segesta and 
other inferiour cities, at Tariance with Syracuse. 

Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, was ap- 
pointed general of the Carthaginians. He com- 
menced operations in the four hundred and 
tenth, which continued, without intermission, 
until the four hundred and fouith, year before 
the christian aera. Considerable levies wer^ 
made from the natl^ Italians and Spaniardss 
who naturally envied the splefidour and dreaded 
the power of the Greeks, to whose conquests 
ftnd colonies they saw no bounds. The vrholt 
army, therefore, of Hannibal amounted in %ht 
spring to three hundred thousand men, who 
were transported into Sicily in a proportionable 
liumber of ships* 

It would seem, that the designs of Hannibed 
were, to possesii himself of the inferiour and 
more defenceless cities, before he attempted the 
reduction of Syracuse, which, being natcrrally 
strong, had been lately fortified by art, and could 
not be taken otherwise than by a blockade. In 
■Q Q the first campaign, the Carthaginian gen«- 

409* ^^^ naade himself master of &elinus and 

* Himera, and most of the inhabitants of 

these places were cruelly put to de^th by the 

tifClors# Every one they roef, without regai^ 

T 2 
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to sex or age, was inhumanly killed ; and the 
alaugbter was so terrible in the streets of Him* 
era, that the channels flowed with blood. Af^er 
plundering the temples and houses, and levelling 
the city with the ground, Hannibal caused three 
thousand of the captives to be carried to the 
place where his grandfather had been defeated 
and killed by the cavalry of Gelon, in the first 
Caiihaginian invasion. These miserable wretch- 
es were then exposed to the insults of the bar- 
barians, and sacrificed, by the cruelty of Hanni- 
bal to the manes of Hamilcar. 

This success emboldened the Carthaginians, 
and revived the design they had always enter- 
tained of subduing the whole island of Sicily. 
They therefore began to make new preparations, 
and committed the whole management of the 
war to the same general ; but he, pleading his 
advanced age, as an excuse for not taking upon 
him the sole command, they joined in commis- 
sion with him Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, and 
a person of the same fam ily . Every thing being 
ready, the numerous and formidable armament 
aalled for Sicily, landed on the coast of Agri- 
gentum, and immediately marched to that city. 

The Syracusans and their confederates had 
sent embassadors to Carthage, to make com- 
plaints of the late hostilities committed against 
them by Hannibal, and to persuade the senate 
to forbear sending any more troops into Sicily. 
The Carthaginians, however, having returned a 
doubtful answer to this embassy, the Syracusans 
had made preparations for a defence, and were 
ready to receive the enemy. The Agrigentines 
also, expecting that the attack would first be 
made on their city, had carefully provided every 
IhiDg necessary for sustaiiung a siege, and had 
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fiflon^ed tbe directions of Oexi]^Qt, a Lacedc« 
monitor and an officer of great brarery and ex,^ 
perience. 

Hannibal sent embassadors to the Agrigen-* 
tines, with a proposal either to join his standard, 
or to remain neuter ; and declared -^that he 
would, be satisfied with their conduct, and for* 
bear all hostilities, provided they would agree 
to a treaty of friendiship* This offer being re* 
jected, the two generals began to lay siege to 
the place. But a plague broke out in the Car- 
thaginian army, which carried off a great num* 
ber of the soldiers and their general HannibaL 
This was declared, by the soothsayers, a punish* 
ment for the injuries and indignities inflicted on 
the dead ; whereupon sacrifices were appointed 
for appeasing the gods. The Agrigentines ex* 
pected an army of Syracusans to march to their 
relief under the command of Daphneus. Ham* 
ilcar, having received intelligence of their ap- 
proach, detached all the Iberians and Campani- 
ans in his army, together with forty thousand 
Carthaginians, and commanded them to engage 
the enemy in the plains of the river Himera. 
Accordingly the Syracusans were attacked soon 
after they had cfossed the river, and as they ad- 
yanced in good order, through the plains, to- 
wards Agrigentunu The contest was fierce and 
bloody, and the victory for sometime doubtful* 
At length, however, the Syracusans, being great* 
iy superiour in point of numbers, routed the Car- 
thaginians, and pursued them, with great slaugh- 
ter, to the walls of Agrigentum. On their ap« 
proach to that city, the besiegers fled with pre- 
cipitation to the camp of Hamiclar, pitched upon 
the neighbouring hills. Daphneus followed, with 
an intention of forcing the camp ; but finding it 
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stroBg^If ftrttfedy he thought it more ad^«iMe 
to guai^ the avenueft leading to it with hit cm* 
▼airy, and thereby starve the enemy, or compel 
them to venture an engagement. 

Whilst the numerous army of Carthaginians 
was thus blockaded) ai^d greatly straitened for 
provision, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transport^ 
laden with com, and all Icinds of necessaiies, was 
intercepted by the gallies belongir^ to liamil- 
car. Agrigentum, being thus deprived of the 
provision sent for its relief, the mercenary sol- 
diers in the city passed over to the enemy ; and 
the inhabitants desponding for want of n«ces-* 
saries, an assembly was convened, and it was 
resolved, that they should abandon the town, 
and transport themselves to someplace dsaJefyr 
Accordingly, the greater part of the inbabitaiKS 
left the city the next night, and, under the escorc 
of the Syracusan army, arrived safe at C^la^ 
where they were received with kindness and 
humanity, and plentlfullv supplied with neces* 
saries. They had the city of Leontini and it* 
fertile territory afterward granted to them. 

When the Syracusan army was departed, 

Hamilcar marched out of the trenches, and en-^ 

« Q tered the city, but not without tietraying 

^Qg * some fear and suspicion* Those who 

were found in Agrigentum were massa- 

cred, without regarding sex, age, or condition. 

Gcllias, a humane and hospitable man, and the 

richest citizen in Agrigentum, whose opulence 

enabled him to lodge and entertain five hundred 

guests, and to supply them 'with coats and 

cloaks out of his wardrobe ; and whose celkos^ 

consisting of three hundred spacious reservoirs, 

invited all to be his guests, betook himself for 

protection to the temple of Ivfinerva. Bat whett 
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lie tmderttood the universal desolation of his 
country, and that the temples were profaned and 
plundered^ and those munlered who had sought 
refuge in them, he set fire to the sacred edificei 
and chose to perish by the flames, rather than 
&11 into the hands of the cruel and merciless foe* 

Near fourscore years before the demolition 
of Agrigentum, Sicily acquired great renown, 
by resisting mere numerous invaders. But the 
efforts of the whole island were then directed 
against the common enemy. Whereas, nowy 
amidst the universal danger and consternation 
of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians were dis- 
tracted with domestic factions. HermocrateS| 
whose prudence, valour, and integrity, were 
well known, was the only man able to direct the 
helm in the present tempestuous juncture, and 
he had been banished his country. In the inter- 
Tal, however, between the taking of Himera and 
Agrigentum, he made a forcible attempt, at the 
head of his numerous adherents, to gain admis* 
sion into Syracuse. But the attempt proved fa- 
tal to himself; and, in its consequences, de- 
stroyed the freedom of his country. Though 
his partisans were discomfited and banished,' 
they soon found a leader qualified to avenge their 
cause, and to punish the ingratitude of the Sy- 
racusans. 

Dionysius, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex- 
traction, but unbounded ambition, contrived to 
usurp the sovereignty of his country. He is said 
to have been a man, destitute of almost every 
virtue, and possessed of almost every talent ; and 
it was his fortune to live amidst those perturbed 
circumstances of foreign and intestine war, 
which call great and superiour abilities into ac- 
tion, and favour their elevation. Though he 
was caressed by Hermocrates^ more capable <rf 
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bifl dangerous ambition, DioD)r«u8 bad obtMed 
friends in the opposite faction, whose kiflaeaco 
procured his recal. He disiinguisbed binaself 
m a very particular maimer, ttt the battle near 
Agrigentum. He was possessed of great brav* 
pry* His eloquence was unrivaUed. In the 
object of bis pursuit he persevered Yfith iaflex- 
ibility ; but the means of obtaining bis purpose 
were various, and suited to the exigeiK:^ of bia 
affairs. Professing himself a patriot and a lovec 
of his country, he acquired the ealieem and affec* 
tkyn of the people, and employed the authority 
be had over them«to restore his banished friends* 
Many perceived the object he had in view, but 
durst not oppose his proceedings, because be bad 
aow gained so nuich popularity, that all resist^ 
ance would prove not only ineffectual, but in* 
Tolve them in certain destruction. 

Soon after this, he had the address to procunt 
himself to be elected commander lo chief of the 
army, with absolute and unbounded authority^ 
la order to secure himself against the change of 
disposition, which he sa,w inaay of the ^racu* 
sans manifestt when they reflected on what they 
bod done, he pretended to be afraid of assasstna* 
tion, during his abode at the castle of Leootinii 
whither he had purposely repaired, and tbere^ 
fore desired that a guard of soldiers might be 
granted him. He requested no mtore than six 
hundred, but chose a thousand men, whom he 
caused to be completely armed» and Sattered 
them with great promises. The mercenary sol« 
diers also were attached to him. With this train 
B. C. ^^ ^^tcred Syracuse, the citaaens of which 
404.* ^^^^ greatly alarmed at bis approach* 
They were, however, no longer able to 
oppose hift designs, or dispute his authority* 
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TiiM did Dkmysius, by his erafl)r and daring 
ambition, raise himself to the soyercigntf of the 
greatest and most opulbnt city of Sicily. 

- In the mean time, the Carthaginians under 
the<:ommBnd of Hamilcar, having razed the citf 
of Agfigentum, marched with all their forces 
against Gela. This city, though indifferentlyt 
fiiriified, resisted for a long time an army of 
three tliousand men, without receiving assist- 
ftDce fromr any of its allies. At length, however, 
Dionysius marched an army of fifty thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse to its relief ; but not 
caring to risk a general engagement, he per- 
suaded the inhabitants to abandon their country, 
as the only means of saving their lives. A» 
soon as they departed, the Carthaginians enter- 
ed the city, and put to death, or crucified, all 
they found in it. Camarina shared the same 
fkte as Gela. The affecting sight of the aged 
and infirm, who were obliged, however unable^ 
to- hasten from two several cities, in one and 
the same country, and all the citizens deprived 
ol^beir wealth and possessions, raised compas- 
sion in the hearts of the soldiers, and incensed 
them against Dionysius . They considered him 
as acting in concert with the Carthag^inians ; 
and, therefore, the Italians, in a body, left his 
camp and returned home ; while the Syracusan 
cavalry, having attempted his death on the march, 
rode with all speed to their city, blocked up the 
gates, forced the tyrant's palace, and ransacked 
and plu^ered all his treasures. Dionysius, 
suspecting their designs, followed them with all 
expedition, and having made himself master of 
the city, scoured the streets with his cavalry, 
and put to the sword all that came in his way. 
He even entered the houses of those whom he 
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tuspected to be hostile to bis tyrumy ; tnd ds; 
fttrojed whole famiUes together. 

In the mean time a plague broke out in the 
Carthaginian camp, and Hamtlcar, finding htn»- 
aelf unable to continue the war, sent a herald to 
Dionysius to offer terms of peace. These une»> 
pected overtures were very acceptable to thety* 
rant* And a peace being concluded betweea 
the two contending parties, the Carthftginian 
commander, having lost more than half of his 
men by the plague, which afterward maite 
dreadful havock in Africa, embarked the re- 
mains of his troops, and sailed for Carthage. 

During the long and active reign of Dkm- 
ysius, he was generally engaged in war ; some- 
times with the Carthaginians^ and at other times 
with his disaffected and seditious subjects : but 
he was uniformly victorious* The Carthi^nkai 
power in Sicily he greatly diminished, and ap- 
peased or intimidated domestick faction* His 
present condition, however, he only considered 
as a preparation for still higher grandeur* Be- 
ing under no apprehensions of the Carthagia- 
ians, he turned all his thoughts to the reductioii 
of Rhegium, the key of Italy* His design in 
this was, to reduce under his dominion the Gre- 
cian cities in that country* Having, therefor^, 
laid siege to the city, the inhabitants held out 
for eleven months, against the whole force of 
bionysius ; but for want of provision, were at 
length reduced to the utmost extremity ; ^ill, 
overcome by famine, they were compelled to 
surrender at discretion* When Dionysius en* 
tered the city, he was astonished and terrified 
at the meagre appearance of the survivors, and 
the number of the dead* He collected, howev- 
er, about six thousand prisoners, whom he sent 
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to Syracuse^ where such as were unable to r^ 
deem themselves were sold for slaves. ^ But the 
cruelty of the tyrant did not end here. He re- 
solved to take revenge on Phyto, the chief ma« 
gistrate of the place,by whose bravery and coun- 
sel. Rhegium had resisted his efforts for so long 
a time* He caused his son to be thrown head-. 
long into the sea. The next day Phyto was 
scoui*ged through the city, underwent innumer- 
able other cruelties, and was also thrown into 
the sea. 

It is probable, that the feeble confederacy of 
the Italian Greeks could not have prevented the 
conquest of that country by the arms of Diony- 
aius, had not the renewed hostilities of the Car- 
thaginians, and/domestick faction, hindered the 
execution of his designs. This growing storm 
he resisted as successHilly as before, and trans- 
mitted to his son the peaceful inheritance of 
the greatest part of Sicily. The fortifications 
of the capital, Dionysius strengthened with won- 
derful art. He enlarged and improved the form 
of the Syracusan-gsilies. He invented the mil- 
itary catapults*, an engine of war, which he em- 
ployed very advantageously in reducing the 
towns of Motya and Rhegium. And he not 
only defended his native island against all for- 
eign invasion, but rendered its power formida- 
ble to the neighbouring countries* 

In the intervals of leisure, Dionysius unbent 
his mind with the study of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and especially poetry, and valued him- 
self highly for the extent of his genius, and the 

• The catapults here mentioned were engines, from 
which vollics of arrows and stones were discharged 
against the besieged. But this word is sometimes used 
simply for .arrows. See Fofter*s Grec Jba* . 

Vol. m. ¥ 
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eloquence of his performances. PhiloxenttS was 
the only person about his court, that attempted 
to undeceive him, and was, therefore) ordered 
to be carried to the quarries, or common prison* 
Being released, however, the next day, Philox* 
enus was again desired to give his opinion o£ 
some verses, that Dionysius had composed* 
Upon which, Philoxenus immediately cried out^ 
^ carry me back to the quarries." Tl:u8 p&eaa^ 
antry Dionysius took in good part, and told PhU 
loxenus, that his wit atoned for his freedom. . 

Notwithstanding the endeavours of Philox- 
enus to undeceive him, Dionyaius still consider* 
ed himself as one of the greatest of poets, and 
therefore sent his brother, Thearides, to the 
Olympic games, to dispute in his ntaat the 
prizes adjudged to the muses^ and.to the char* 
iot-races. The modt skilful rhapsodists of the 
age were chosen for reciting fats varxs. The 
audience was^ at first, charmed with the poems 
of Dionysius* But when they considered, not 
the manner of delivery, but the sea se. and com** 
posTtton, the rhapsodist was immediately hissed 
off the stage ; aiKi the embassador of the tyrant 
insulted with the most humitiating isidignittes* 
Lysias, the celebrated orator, who waa then at 
Olympia, pronounced a dtscourse, in which he 
maintained, that it was inconsisleiit witiv the 
honour of Greece, and therefore tmpr(^>er, to 
admit the representative of an impious tyrant, 
to assist at a solemntty consecrated ito^relj^ien^ 
virtue, and liberty. 

The oration of Lysias gives gnnmd to sus^c^ 
that the plenitude of Dionysius's power, ratljer 
than the defect of his poetry, exposed him to the 
censure and derisioii of the Olympic audience^ 
Certain it is, that iiavkig caused 41 trafodyt 
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ipfalcfa he bad written, to be acted at Athens, in 
the last year of his reign, he obtained a poetic 
crown from the Athenian assembly ; which was 
always considered as Impartial in its literary de« 
dsioiU* 

It is remarkable, that, with a mind active, vig- 
mroas, and comprehensive ; with a variety of 
talents, and an accumulation of glory, Diony* 
sins should be universally held out and branded, 
as the most odious and miserable tyrant that 
ever existed; the object of terrour in his 
own, and of hatred in after ages. But though 
lie was vicious and cruel in some respects, hist- 
ory will bear sufficient testimony, that his char« 
acter was not decisively flagitious. It is prob* 
able, that his situation rendered it artificial ; and 
he is acknowledged to have assumed the appear* 
ance of virtue* He was always crafty and cau- 
tious. Sometimes, and when it suited his pur* 
pose, he was mild, affable, and condescending* 
At other times, he was the cruel, arrogant, and 
imperious tyrant* It was not until the Syracu-* 
sans had provoked his indignation, by insulting 
and maltreating his wife and children during an 
insurrection, that they felt the rigour and cruelly 
of Dionysius. There are two circumstances 
observaMe in the character of Dionysius, which 
in all probability have excited the indignation 
of the Greek and Roman moralists, and occa- 
sioned then^ to consider him more tyrannical 
and oppressive than he really was. These are, 
the usurpation of the government of a free re-* 
publick, and the profession of contempt for the 
religion of his country. The bare suspicion of 
the latter crime had brought to death, as we 
have seen, the most amiable, most innocent, and 
most respected of men. But the impiety, which 
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Dioojrsias profissted, was nothii^ more than tbe 
child of his interesti and sometimes the parent 
of his wit. 

A celebrated statue of Jupiter he stripped of 
a robe of gold, and observed, that it was too 
heavy in summer, and too cold in winter. For 
a reason not less ingenious, he ordered a statue 
of ^sculapius to be deprived of its golden beards 
and asserted, that such a venerable omammt ill 
became the son of the beardless Apollo. If, how- 
ever, he deprived the statues and temj^es of what 
belonged to them, it is certain that he augmented 
the fleets and armies of Syracuse, which weie 
successfully employed i^ainst the common ene- 
my. Against the general current of satire and 
Invective, with which the character of this ex- 
traordinary man is treated, it is necessary only 
to mention, that the opinion of Polybius and 
Scipio Africanus was, that no man ever concert* 
•d his schemes with greater prudence, and no 
man ever executed them with greater pron^pti- 
tude and boldness, than Dionysius the elder. 

His son, Dionysius the younger, succeeded, on 

the demise of his father, to the government of 

^ p Syracuse. He is said to have exce^ed 

2* ' his father's vices, without possessing his 
' abilities. The reign of this latter tyrant 
was distracted and inglorious. His disposition 
was mild and temperate, but this proceeded more 
from indolence^ than a wise and judicious un- 
derstanding. Dion, who was well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was naturally in- 
clined to virtue, had a taste for arts ind sciences, 
and was a lover of learning and learned men, 
proposed to correct the mean and imperfect ed- 
ucation he had received under his &ther. The 
jroung prince^ by the advice of Dixm^ inviled 
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Plato to hk tonrt. But to correct the vices of 
DioafBitts w«ft « tatk too hard for both Plato and 
Dion. The laiteri unable to restrain the ex* 
cesaes of Dtooy^us, became advocate fer the 
people* The former was driven back into Greece) 
by the tyrannical tonduct of the prince. But 
the patriotism of Diont though it served to inter* 
mptf did not finally destroyf the tyranny of Di- 
onysius. The magnanimity of Timokon, how*" 
•D Q ever, abolii^ed the government of the 
' * tyrant in Syracuse ; and Dionysius, who 
* was once king of one of the most wealthy 
states then known^ became a private person, and 
lived during the rest of his lifo an exile at Cor^ 
kith* Timoleon no sooner perceived himself 
master of Syracuse, than he invited the citizens 
to dem<dish the castles and citadel, which he 
^oaudctred as places fit only for the refuge and 
protecti<Hi of tyrants. Timoleon having de^ 
molished the forts and pahwes, and destroyed 
every vestige of tyranny^ enacted many wise 
and salutary laws, and settled the city in peace 
and tranquUtity. He then prepared to carry hia 
arms against the Carthaginians, and gained a 
very considerate and important victory over 
that people, in which thirteen thousand were 
slain, and Iburteen thousand of the enemy made 
prisoners. All the baggage and provision, with 
a thousand coats of mail, and ten thousand 
shields, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
TUm^eon, however, divided amongst the sold- 
iers all the gold and silver {date, and other things 
of value, and reserved nothing lor himself beside 
the glory of the victory. He concluded a peace 
with the Carthaginians, in which it was stipula- 
ted, that all the Greek cities in Sicily should be 
JMSlfreo* 

V 2 
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The Syracusans enjoyed fiir the' space of 
twenty years the fruits of Timoleon's victories* 
But afler the death of that general, new tynmts 
started up in that, and almost every city of Sici- 
ly, and held a precarious sway tinder thealter- 
tiate protection of the Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans* The Syracusans, not forgetful of their 
fuicient fame, dethroned their usurpers, and en- 
joyed considerable internals of liberty. At 
-o An length, however, the Romans gained pos- 
200* '®*^*®^ of the city* They had besieged 
• Syracuse for three years. Nor would the 
perseverance of Marcellus have prevailed oiper 
the bold eifbrts of mechanical power, directed 
by the inventive mind of Archimedes, had not 
the garrison been corrupted by the gold of the 
Roman general, which treacherously delivered 
tip the city to the enemy. During the sackii^ 
of Acradina, Archimedes was shut up in his 
closet, and so intent on the demonstration of a 
geometrical problem, that neither the tumult 
and noise of the soldiers, nor the cries and lam- 
entations of the people, could divert his atOoi- 
tion. He was very deliberately drawing bis 
'lines and figures, when a soldier entered his 
apartment, and clapped a sword to his thfoat. 
** Hold, friend,** said Arcihimodes, « for one'mo* 
ment, and my demonstratk>n will be finished." 
The soldier, astonished at the unconcern and 
intrepidity of the philosopher in such imminent 
danger, resolved to carry him to the proconsuL 
But Archimedes unfortunutely taking with him 
a small box of mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, the soldier supposing it contained 
silver and gold, and not being able to resist the 
£[)rce of temptation, killed him on the spot. His 
death waa nx^icli lamented by Marcelta, wto 
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caused his funeral to be performed with the 
greatest pomp and solemnity^ and ordered a 
monument to be erected to bis memory, among 
those illustrious men, who had distinguished 
themselves in Syracuse* 
• The passion of this philosopher for mathemat- 
ical knowledge was so strong, that he devoted 
himself entirely to the pleasures of sttrdy* This 
f^Te occasion' to the report, that he was so 
charmed with the soothing songs of a domestick 
tyrant, that he neglected the common concerns 
and occupations of life. Every other object he 
^spised ; and that he might not interrupt hia 
pfursuits, he frequently denied himself the ne- 
cessaries of life* Hiero, king of Syraquse, pre* 
Tailed by intreaties on the speculative geometri* 
dan, to descend to mechanicks ; and Archimedes 
constructed those* wonderful machines for the 
diefence of cities, the effects of which retarded, 
and might, perhaps, have completely impeded* 
the, talung of Syracuse.* He is also said to 
liave been the inventor of a sphere of glass, on 
which the periodical and synodical motions of 
the stars and planets were represented* 

After the reduction of Syracuse,^ most of the 
cities of Sicily voluntarUy submitted to the power 
of Marcellus ; and the whole island became in 
a little time a Roman province^ and was the first 

^ ^ ccmquest that republickmade out of Italy* 

' * Sicily was obliged to the payment of a 

* certain tribute to Rome ; but was su£Per* 

ed to enjoy its ancient privileges, and to retain 

all its former rights. 

During the time of the invasion of Greece, 

by the forces of Xerxes, the Greek settlements 

* It is not known how those machines were construct- 
^ or in what manner they were employed. 
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in dkis idand brtTely defended tkeir ISiertf', and 
asserted their independence ; and the Balutarjr 
union of the princea of Syracnae and Agrigen- 
tum triumphed over the amkntion and the re- 
fiources of Carthage. Sicily fiouriihed under 
the viitnous adminittration of Gelon and Ther- 
on ; but the tranquillitf of the idand was do-' 
tnrbed by the dissensioiis that afterward aroae 
between their snccessors. Hiero, king of ^j- 
racuse, proTed vidMtoas in a kiig and Uoodf 
war, during which the incapacity and misfor- 
tones of the prince of Agrigentum emboldeaed 
the resentment of his subjects, which his injua* 
tice and cruelty had already proviAed; and, exn 
peliing him from his kingdom, they institated 
a republican form of policy* 

This Hiero was, in the latter part d his li£e, a 
tnodel of wisdom and virtue ; and adorned the 
history of Sicily and the age in which he liTed* 
The ixHSts Simonidet, JKscfaylus, and Bacdii- 
Mes, frequented his ccrart, and paid their horn* 
age to the greatness of his mind rather than of 
his fortune. Pindar has celebrated the magnifi- 
cent generosity of his patRm ; and Xenojp^<Mi« 
who had nothing to hope or fear from the ashes 
of a king of Sicily, has represented Hiero as a 
prince of the most consummate virtue and pru- 
4ence. His successor, however, was a wretch^ 
that disgraced both the throne and human na* 
ture; and was expdled from Sicily by the just 
indignation of his subjects, who, forgetting die 
lame of G^lon, and the merit of Hiero, €£x« 
changed the odious power. «dr kings for a forit 
ous democracy* 

Distracted by intertitd discord, and harassed 
by external hostilities, the Greek settlements 
could not attend ta the politicks.of Greece « and 
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S3rr«eii8e, imitating^ the ambition of A&ens»iiad 
obliged most of the Dorian states to become 
confederates, or rather - tributaries* Not satis- 
fied, however, with having reduced these com* 
munities to dependence, they exerted their val* 
our against the Ionic settlements of Leontiura) 
Catana, and Naxos* In the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Leontines sent to 
Athens, to solicit the assistance of that republick 
against the injustice and usurpations of Syracuse^ 
The Athenians immediately complied with their 
request, and twenty ships of war were sent to 
the aid of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterward, the Leontines again importuned the 
assistance of 'Athens ; and that republick was 
about to engage in the war with vigour, when 
the Syracusans, alarmed at the intrusion of these 
ambitious strangers, promoted a general con* 
gress of the states of Sicily* In this convention 
the general interest of the island was regardedf 
and all parties were engaged to terminate their 
domestick contests lest the power of Athens 
should subvert and destroy their independence* 
• This plan of union, so seasonable and salutary^ 
was not, however, of long duration* Leontium 
was soon after taken and destroyed, its inhabit* 
ants were driven into banishment, and the £ge&- 
teans, their confederates, closely besieged by the 
arms of Selinus and Syracuse. The unfortunate 
•D Q communities again sent to implore the 
f^j'g aid of Athens. They pleaded the righu 
* of consanguinity, and addressed not only 
the passidns, but the interest of the Athenians. 
They insisted, that their allies were bound to as- 
sist them by every principle of sound policy* 
They further urged, that the growing greatness of 
Syracuse; if not'repressed^ would become aform* 
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idable acceMloii to the PelopoBiietiah iMgve ; 
nd that, while their lonimn kinsmen wer^ capa-^ 
hie of acting ¥rith vigour against the Syracu- 
sansy it was the proper time for undertaking the 
enterprise. That they might add weight to 
these arguments, the embassadors oi Egesta, 
gave an ostentatious and a very false descriptioQ 
of the wealth of their state, which, they assured 
the Athenians, was capable of furnishing the 
whole expenses of the war. The Athenians^ 
however, deemed it advisable to send deputies 
to Sicily, who might inquire into the state of the 
Island, and particularly into that, of the £gea* 
teans. 

Upon the arrival of the embassadors at £gesta» 
^at state borrowed the riches of their neigh* 
hours ; which they displayed to the Athenians ; 
and in the spring following, the commissionera 
returned with new ministers from Egesta, who 
brought with them about »xty talents otsilver, 
as a month's pay in advance for sixty triremes. 
With this money in their hands, which they 
asserted their state would monthly repeat, they 
were introduced into the assembly of the Athe- 
nians. Allured by the extravagant but flattetw 
ing prospects of grandeur, the people of Athena 
held two successive assemblies, in which the 
reasons for and against the* Sicilian expedition 
were considered. In the latter the Atheniana 
came to a resolution, to raise such a naval and 
military force, that the war might be prosecu- 
ted with vigour and success* 

While, however, they deliberated on the 
means for carrying this resolve into execution, 
Nicias, who had been appointed with Alcibiades 
and Lamachus to the command of the armament, 
omitted nothing which prudence could suggest, 
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er patriotism enforce, to deter his couotrTineB 
from this dangerous and fatal design* He urged 
the impossibiruy of contending with the Spartans* 
and of sending, at the same time, so great a bodj 
of forces in Sicily. He expatiated on the mad* 
ness and folly of attempting to subdue so popu- 
lous and powerful an island, when they had not 
been able to reduce Greece. The assembly^ 
he said, ought not to be moved by Uie arguments 
and entreaties of which the Egesteans had made 
use, heightened as they were by resentment and 
misery* In short, the question, he asserted, 
ought to be again debated ; the decree that had 
passed, be rescinded; and the cause of the 
Egestians be forever abandoned by the Athen- 
ians. 

This discourse called up Alcibiades, who held 
«n opinion diametncaliy opposite to what Niciafi 
Jbad proposed. The undertaking which he ad- 
^Tised, he said, was founded in justice and pn»- 
dence, and no reasonable objection could be 
•made against it : The Egesteans asd other con- 
lederates would furnish the expenses of the wari; 
and the danger could not be great, because Si- 
cily, however extensive, populous, and powerful, 
:was inhabited by different nations, who had 
Jiever been exercised in the discipline requisite 
ibr obtaining victory, and were without arnit» 
tdevoid of paftriottsm, and incapable :ofuni<»i« t 

The assembly murmured their applause of 
tke sentiment^ of Alcibiades, ratified the decree 
they had already passed, and testified greaittr 
alacrity for the war llian bcfoire. Nicias per- 
ceived the violeace of the popular current ; but 
iie determmed to make one last, though ineffieo- 
tual effort, to resist the torrent of publick opin- 
ioQ) and to bring the Athenians to a jdiue sense 
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of the danger and difficulty of .the enterprise* 
The success of an invader, he observed, gener* 
allf depended on the force and rapidity with 
which his first impressions were made. By 
these means, the confidence of friends was con« 
finned, and the terrour and dismay of enemies 
were excited. If the Athenians were determin* 
ed to invade Sicily, in spite of the dangers and 
difficulties that would attend the undertaking, 
they ought to remember, that the utmost vig- 
our would be requisite for carrying their designs 
into execution. They would have to contend 
with seven large and powerful cities, against 
which no naval armament would be sufficient. 
Great numbers of pikemet^ with a proportional 
number of archers and cavalry, could not render 
the invasion successful. The towns in Sicily must 
be stormed or besieged ; workmen, with all kinds 
of implements necessary for this kind of war&re, 
must be collected, and transported to an island, 
from which, for four months in the year, even a 
messenger could not be sent to Athens.* To 
collect and transport such an immense mass of 
war, required great ardour and perseverance ; 
but, if the Athenians did not pursue the most 
vigorous and decisive measures, for rendering 
the invasion of Sicily prosperous and successful, 
or should they presume to make the attempt with 
a less force than he had supposed adequate to 
the purpose, he would decline the command, 
and they must elect another general in his 
room. 

This last attempt of Nicias to deter bis coun- 
trymen from their mad design, by magnifying 
the dangers and difficulties to which the enter. 

• This proves the miserable state of navigation at 
%ha» J^diod. . , . . . 
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^&e was liable, produced a quite diffen^nt ^ 
feet f pom what he propcoed to himself. The <ibt 
stacles, which he a&rmed it would be difficult :Qr 
impossible for Atiiens to surmount, only served 
to animate the courage of the assembly* Tht 
generals were directed by a decree of the 
people, to raise such sums of money, and levf 
such a body of forces, as they might suppose 
aufficient for ensuring success. The domestick 
strength of Athens, however, was not equal t» 
the undertaking. They sent, therefore, to de^ 
mand the assistance and supplies of their several 
dependent states, and to summon the reluctant 
aid of their more warlike allies. Corcyra was 
{q>pointed to be the general rendezvous of the 
<^recia& fleet. The levies were carried on at 
Athens, and in the confederate cities, with so 
much success and expedition, that in a few days 
the proposed number of troops was completed) 
and the gallies manned and iitted for sea* 

Such were the general expectations on raising 
this great and powerful armament, that the hopes 
and ardour of all ranks can scarcely be .con* 
ceived. The aged supposed, that nothing could 
withstand or resist such a numerous and well 
equipped force. The young eagerly seized the 
opportunity of gratifying their curiosity and 
Jove of knowledge, in a distant navigation, and 
of sharing the honours and dangers of so glori- 
ous an enterprise. The rich embraced the 
means of displaying their magnificence and li« 
berality ; and the poor rejoiced, that the success 
of .this expedition would procure for them the 
materials of future ease and happiness. Incom- 
pleting the levies, the greatest difficulty appear^ 
ed in dedding amongst those that solicited to 
4ervej to whcsa the preference of vak>ur and 
Vol. III. X 
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merit belcAged ; and the whole compliment of 
Ibrcetj intended to be employed by sea and landi 
W9A composed of men chosen for the purpose. 
Socrates was the only person, who dared open* 
,Iy and boldly to deliver his opinion, to condemn 
the expedition, and to predict the future mis- 
fertunes and disgraces, that would attend it. 
The authority and sentiments of the sage phi« 
losopher, however, could not damp that uni« 
▼erMi ardour and enthusiasm, that had seized 
all ranks and degrees of persons ; and which not 
even the anniversary festival of Adonis, a sacred 
and melancholy rite, had been permitted- tocheck 
or interropt. This solemnity inauspieiously -hap- 
pened a 4ew days preceding the embanration* 
The dreary ceremony was pefformed tinoug^h 
the streets of Athens; spectres appeared in fu- 
neral robes ; the domes and temples resounded 
with loud and lamenting vociferations ; and the 
Grecian matrons, tearing their dishevelled hair, 
and beating their naked bosoms, bewailed in 
mournful strains the untimely death of Adonis, 
the lover and the favourite of Venus. 
^ Q All the citizens enrolled for the expe^ 
* * dition appeared early on the morning rf 
* the day appointed for the embarcation. 
The whole city acconvpanied them to Piraeus. 
The Athenians were divided between hope and 
fear, when they reflected on so great a propor* 
tion of the strength of Athens, in which every 
one had a friend or relation, committed to the 
uncertainty of the elements, and the chance of 
war. But no sooner were the men put on board, 
and the fleet prepared to get under way, than 
the trumpets sounded, as a signal of silence; 
Immediately prayers were offered up to the gods 
with great solemnity ; and the mmierous specta- 
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tt]^ upon the shore answered with corespood-' 
ing vows. Libations were then poured out, in 
goblets of silver and gold. This ceremoof be- 
ing performed, triumphant paeans were sung in 
fliU chorus ; and the whole fleet moved to Jlgt« 
na, thence to take its departure for Corcfnu 

When the whole armament of the Athenians 
and their allies had arrived at Corey ra, it con- 
sisted of one hundred and thirty-four ships of 
war, with a proportionabfe number of transports 
and tenders. The heavy armed troops amount- 
ed to five thousand, to which were added a suf* 
fident body of slingers and archers. The whole 
military and naval strength of this expedition 
may be computed at twenty thousand men* 

With this powerful host, had the Athenians 
attacked the Syracusans in their present secu-» 
rity, and ignoranpe of the armament coming 
ij^inst them, there would have been a greater 
probability, that the enterprise, adventurous and 
imprudent as it certainly was, might have been 
successful* But the Grecian mariners, unac- 
customed to make long voyages, would not have 
been prevailed on to trust so great an armament 
dn the wide expanse of the Ionian sea. They, 
therefore, determined to coast along the eastern 
shores of Italy until they reached Messina, and 
then to cross the strait for Sicily. That they 
might execute this design with the greater safe- 
ty, three ships were dispatched to the Italian and 
Sicilian shores, to inquire which of the cities 
would give them a reception, and afterward to 
rejoin the fleet as soon as possible, and acquaint 
the commanders with the information they had 
been able to collect. 

After crosipng the gulf, and making the Japy- 
gtan promonfiofjr wiifaout any disiksler, they dts- 
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lieraed to te^ aoppfies armind Aebtty of Tarea* 
turn ; but not a single town would adnut tlusni 
within its walls, or even furnirii them, Ibr moneys 
with the necessaries of life. The towns of Tar 
rentum and Locris would not grant them the 
use of their harbours, and refused even to supply 
Ihem with water. At length, the whole fleet 
reassembled at the port of Rhegium, withoiit 
Secident. The magistrates of Rhegium dlowed 
them to purchase the commodities, of which they 
were in immediate need ; but cautiously denied 
them admittance within their waBs. Alcibiadesy 
however, strongly remonstrated s^^nst this con-* 
duct, and exhorted them, as a colony of Eub<sa« 
to assist their brethren of Leootium, ta aid and 
defend whom the Atheniasis had fitted out this 
expedition ; but his remonstrances were vaift 
and ineffectual. 

In the mean time, the three Athenian ship^ 
bad sailed as fkr as the Egestean t^ntory, and 
rejoined the fleet in the harbour of lUiegiiia^ 
They brought information, that the inhi^tant» 
of Egestta^ notwithstanding the boasted accoimts 
of their riches, were poor, and had grossly de» 
ceived the commissioners, sent by the Alhentan 
government to inquire into the real state of their 
ti^asury. This disagreeable inteUigence, and 
the unexpected reception tliey had met with 
from the cities on the Italian coast, induced the 
eommanders to call a council of war, to connider 
how they should act in this matter. The opin* 
Vm of Nicias was, that the Egestetfis ought te 
be supplied with such a nun^er of ships only, 
the charges of which th^r treasury was^ able to 
defray ; and that the Athenian fleet, after having 
settled, by arms or persuasion, the quarrels 
among theB%and exhibited te the Sfteiliftns their 
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wMUty abd r^tnes8 to aid and protect their al- 
lies, should return to Athens* 

Alcibtades, vho had formed his {^an of pro- 
cedure, and whom a slight disappointment could 
not deject, declared, that it would be disgraceful 
to the Athenian republick, to dissolTe so great 
an armament, without having performed some 
exploits worthy of the vast preparations ; that 
Uiey should solicit the cities of Sicily to a con- 
federacy against Syracuse and Selinus ; and at- 
tack the former if it refused to restore the Le- 
ontines ; and the latter, if it did not conclude a 
f>eace with the Egesteans. Lamachus, much of 
a soldier, and little of a politician, di£Pered from 
both his cf^eagues. He said, that what ap« 
peared to him the most prudent and likely meas- 
ure to be pursued was, to sail directly for Syra- 
cuse, and lay siege to the city, while yet in a 
sti^ of impromptitude and surprise, and before 
the inhabitants had time to prepare for their de- 
fence. And> if they immediately attacked Sy- 
racuse, it would not only be the first, but the 
last city, which they would have occasion to be- 
siege in Sicily* 

This advice, which does honour to the abil- 
ities of Lamachus, was rejected by both the 
other commanders ; and the opinibti of Alcib- 
iades prevailed. The fleet now sailed from 
Rhegium, to execute the plan which had beeA 
formed, and to promote, if possible, a confe^ 
eracy of the Sicilian cities against Syracuse* A 
considerable detachment was sent to examine 
the fortifications and strength of that city, and 
to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to all 
the captives within its walls. 
• Naxos was persuaded to accept the alliance 
of Athena* Thence Alcibiades proceeded to 
X 2 
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C«t^»; fafiK tke'previdence of tke Syiaciinh' 

|>arty in that place procured, at first, a refuaal 
•yen to tre^ with the Athenians. The Cata- 
iteaos, apprehensive, however, of the Atheniait 
Armament, or of a faction among themaehraay 
consented, at length, to admit Akihtades to a 
declaration of his proposals in the general as* 
sembty. The forces were therefore dtsembaik^ 
ed, and ordered to remain witlumt the gate of 
the city. The arCfiil Athenian transported the 
people of Catana with his eloquence. While 
he was speaking, the citiEensiocked from erery 
Quarter, to hear a discoorae purposdy protract* 
ed. Some of ibt Athenian soldiers, obsernag 
a. gateway anguarded, burst into the ta«n, and 
hecame masters of the city* T he sight of these 
men, in the place where the assembly was hMj 
jnade the Cataneans believe, that the town was 
betrayed by the party in oppositieii to Syracuse. 
Some, therefore, of those who fovoared the Sy« 
racusans, hastily, but silently, withdrew. The 
rest, fearing the dreadful consequences and ca* 
lamides, that generally attended the weaker par* 
ty of those who promoted factions in Gredaa 
ditles, concurred in a decree, wluch wa» i^ed- 
fly proposed, that the Cataaems shmild conclude 
an offtiisive and defensive alliance with AUiens* 
It was soon apparent, that the scheme of Al* 
jcibiades, to strengthen the Athenian interest by 
•negotiation, was justly and extensively founded. 
A faction in Camarina, encouraged by what had 
happened in Naxos and Catana, and awed by 
the strength of the Athenian armunent, sent to 
request assistance for attempting a rev<^don. 
The fleet accordingly sailed to that place ; but 
•it was found, that the innovators hMl been too 
hasty in thqir meadures, and that the paaject 
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Wilt hot -suflBcientfy ripe &r execution ; ui Afhen* 
iao partly kovrever^ atiil remained in Camarina* 
Tile fleets proceeding to Cauna, discovered 
there the Salioninian galley, appropriated to 
porposea of sacred and solemn ol&ce* By thia 
abip Akibiades was informed, that the Athen« 
Ian people had ordered his immediate return 
to Athens, in order to stand trial for his life. 
' The cause of this we find in the subsequent 
incident* The night preceding the sailing of 
the armament for Sicily, ^e numerous statues 
of Mercury, erected in the streets of Athens, as 
boundaries of different edifices and tenements. 
Where thrown down, broken, and de&ced« Only 
wie large and beautifiil image of the god, which 
was called Andoddes, because it stood before 
- the house of the orator of that name, had been 
saved fixMsi the general wreck* This insult, this 
act c^ impiety, was at first ascribed to the 
wicked and sacrilegious contrivances of the 
Corinthians, that they might deter the arma- 
ment from sailing to the relief of £gesta« The 
enemies of Akibiades, however, succeeded in 
making the people believe, that he had been 
l^ilty of this atrocious deed ; for, on the evi- 
dence of slaves, he was accused of having treated 
with rude familiarity other adored images of 
the gods, and was therefore most likely to be 
giuhy of this sacrilege* 

During the terrour which these accusations 
produced in the minds of the Athenians, it hap* 
pened that some movements in Bcisotia occa-> 
sioned a small body of Peloponnesians, to march 
toward the isthmus of Corinth. This circum- 
-Stance seemed to justify suspicion, and redou- 
bled fear. Androcles, and other artful dema« 
C^oguesy persioded the Athenians, that the pro* 
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fiaiadoD of the mftteries, the defiicing of tbm 
statuesy and the movements of the Lacedacmon^ 
uin «tmyf all tended to indicate a oonspiracj' 
to demolish the present form of govemmei^ 
the preservation of whtch^ ever since Uie expul- 
sion of the Pisistradids, had beem aa object of 
universal and anxious regard* 

The eloquence and address of Alcibiades 
were boldly and instantly employed in defending 
himself agunst the malignity of his enemies^ 
and these charges of impiety and treachery ; 
while the soldiers and sailors, who were eager 
for the expedition against Sicily, int^x^eded Sat 
him ; and the Argives and Mantineans refused 
to leave the Athenian coast, unless Alcibiadea 
was permitted to accompany them* These 
combinations in his favour disappointed the 
present hopes, but did not disconcert the fotore 
project, of his enemies* They perceivedf that 
were he brought to a trial at this time the pop- 
idace would set him at liberty* They therdfoie 
urged, ,that Alcibiades might be permitted to satt 
for Sicily, where his presence would be so much 
wanted; and that, after his return home, he 
should either vindicate his innocence, or sufier 
the punishment of guilt* Alcibiades perceived 
the drift of his enemies in acting in this manner, 
and testified his reluctance to leave behind him 
such materials for malice ; but was obliged to 
comply with the publick wish* 
. No sooner, however, was Alcibiades removed 
from Athens, than the people were continually 
convened, to consider of, and inquire into, the 
violation of the st atues* Every one was desirous 
that his personal enemies should be found trait- 
ors and criminals against the state* Resentmsnt 
was invited to accuse them falsely* A decne of 
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tte aSMaibly wm passed, by which rewards mere 
offered to those who should' discover the guilQr« 
and even to the guilty themselves^ that would 
give up their accomplices* Among the personsi 
on whom sa^icion fell, and who had been seized 
and put in [vison, was And^ocides, a ptofiigatet 
and impious person, before whose house the 
statue (»£ Mercury had escaped the general dft- 
structton. Andocidest in order to avoid thft 
punishment for which his character had marfeeid 
him out» like a true villain, turned informer ; 
and denounced m^any persons as guilty of th«t 
mutilation of the statues. The persons whona 
he named were either banished or put to- deaths. 
The abseVK, among whom was Alcibiades, wem 
Kecailedy in ot*der to stand their triaL They did 
not obey) however, the commands which had 
been transmitted by the Sakminian galley* AU 
cibiadea, to escape the fury of the storno^ firsts 
fied to Argos; but being informed thai thsb 
Athenians had promised a reward to any one 
who should apprehend him, he finally took re- 
^ge in Sparta» It was here that hia active and 
QBterprtsiag genius seiaed the opportunity t9» 
advise and to promote measures, which, wbiie' 
Ubiey gratified his private resentment, occasioned 
4m ruin and subversion of his country. 

It was soon apparent, that the removal of Al^ 
cibiades occasioned a languor and delay in th« 
operations of the expedition against Sicily* Lai« 
maehua, whose character was wai^ike and daring, 
waseompiyied, on account of his poverty, to h^ 
subject to the wealth, eloquence, and authc^ity 
of the timid and cautious Nieias. Instead of 
atlempting any thkig against Selinus or Syra^ 
ouse» the possession of the Gc4ony <^ Hyccara, 
^ small and incQnsidera1:de town of the Sicaa* 
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ianS) iulljr contented him. He ravaged, or 
lud under contribution, some places of less 
note; and obtained thirty thousand pounds ster* 
ling from the Egesteans towards defraying the 
expenses of the war. This sum, with the booty 
ooUected from the cities in Sicily, might, indeed, 
be of some scrrice, but could not compensate 
fyt the unsuccessful attempts against Hybla 
and Himera, and the inactivity and delay at 
Naxoft and Catana. 

The Athenian troops murmured at these dil* 
atory and ignoble proceedings. Niciaa, there* 
fere, contrary to the timid caution of his dipo* 
•ition, was obliged to comply with the demands 
of the Athenians, and to make greater and more 
▼igorous exertions. Syracuse was now intended 
' as the object of hi» attack ; and, as this city 
formed the main obstacle to their ambition, and 
the reduction would seem to decide the fate not 
only of Sicily, but of the Italian and African 
coasts, tUs attempt might well stimulate emu- 
lation and provoke energy. 

When the Syracusans were first informed of 
the powerful armament fitted out against them^ 
they despised, or pretended to despise, the i^ 
mour^ and considered it as an idle tale, invenifd 
to amuse and deceive the people. But when the 
fleet arrived at Rhegium, their scepticism was at 
an end. Hermocrates, one of the principal per- 
sons in the place, now persuaded the people to 
provide against a danger, which their presump- 
tion and folly had hitherto represented as imag- 
inary and chimerical. When they received in- 
telligence, that the Athenian armament had 
reached the Italian coast, and they beheld this 
pumerous and powerful, fleet stretching along 
the shores of Sicily, and ready to make a descent 
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^n the defenceless island, they were struck with 
consternation and dismay. From the height of 
presumption and security, they plunged into the 
Tnost abject fear and dejection ; while Hermo- 
crates, who was not less prudent in proi^perity 
than intrepid in danger, could scarcely animate 
the minds of his countrymen, and inspire the 
requisite resolution to attempt a resistance* 

They were, however, at length prevailed on 
to prepare their arms, equip their fleet, garrison 
their towns, and summon their allies to assist 
them. These necessary preliminaries were, at 
length carried on with ardour and persevering 
activity ; while the tardy -operations of the en- 
emy not only served to remove the fear and de- 
jection, which had at first overwhelmed the 
inindsof the Syracu^ans, but to restore them to 
trieir long lost vigour and intrepidity. They 
uppointed fifteen generals, whom they desired 
to lead them instantly against the Athenians at 
Catana. The chiefs, however, did not think it 
prudent and safe to comply with the request of 
the troops; but parties of horse were sent out, 
ttf beat up the quarters of the enemy, to inter- 
cept their convoys, and repel their advanced 
posts. In these incursions, the Syracusana 
would frequently approach the main body of the 
Athenians, and, insulting them with taunting 
and sarcastick language, ask, Whether the boast- 
ed lords of Greece had left their native country, 
that they might settle at Catana. 

Though provoked at these indignities, and 
excited by the resentment and resolution qf his 
troops, Nicias would neither hazard an engs^e* 
ment in the plain, nor march against Syracuse* 
-He therefore formed a stratagem, which he hoped 
arould in some measure divide the difficulties and 
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dangers of the enterprise. A Cftteneaa wnAet^ 
took to go over to the enemy fts a deserter from 
kis native city. This man pretended to the Syw 
aciisansy th«t a numerous and power&l body 
of the iBhabkatnts of Catana, weary whk the disi- 
f^raceful ydee of the Athenians, longed to take 
up armsy and to repel tfae-invaders of their comi^ 
try. He ohserved^ that if the Syracusans would 
JQtn and ^psist this body of Cataneans, the de- 
sign could scarcely fail of success ; for the Athen- 
ians were extremely remiss in their military 
duties; their poets were foraaken^ and their 
fleet was left unguarded. The people of Syra^ 
cuse, therefore, were persuaded to appcant a da^ 
on which they would attack the cky ; and the 
artful Catanean returned home, to revive the 
hopes, and confirm the resolution, of hispretend- 
ed associates* 

On the day appointed by the inhabitants of 
Syracuse fbi* assaulting the Athenians in Catana, 
Nidas sailed with his whole armament. They 
bad marched already with this view to the plain 
of Leontium, when the fleet of Athens arrived 
in the great harbour, the troops were disembark- 
ed, and a camp was formed without the western 
wail of the city of Syracuse. In the mean time 
ihe cavalry of the Syracusans, having proceed- 
ed to the walls of Catana, discovered that the 
Athenians had departed* Their infitntry, b^ng 
informed of this, marched back with all expedi* 
tion, to protect the city of Syracuse. The wai>« 
iike youths having thus returned, and being join- 
«dby the forces of Geia,Selinus, and CamariB% 
it was determined, without loss of time, to attack 
Ibe hostile encampment. 

Only a few days had el^ysed before the Athen* 
iaiis and Syracusans prepared . to engage. The 
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iformer Telied on their superiour discipline and 
habitual victory ; the latter, on their courage and 
numbers. The Syracusans formed their troops 
sixteen, and the Athenians eight, deep. The 
latter^ however, kept a body of reserve in the 
camp, which was ready to engage on the first 
signal. Nicias, having harangued his troops, led 
them towards the enemy; the priests brought 
forth the accustomed sacrifices ; and the trum* 
pets sounded to engage* 

Dreadful and furious was the attack, whick 
continued with perseverance for several hour^. 
Every thing that could animate and impel to 
great and vigorous exertions, inspired the minds 
of the colhfoatants. The Syracusans fought in 
defence of their country, their liberty, and in- 
dependence ; and the Athenians were no less 
strongly impelled by resentment and ambitious 
prospects. The battle, however, was still doubt- 
ful, when a tempest suddenly arose, accompanied 
with tremendous peals of thunder. The Athen* 
ians were unconcerned at the event ; but the 
Syracusans, struck with consternation and dij^- 
may, were broken and put to the rout. NiciaS 
restrained the troops from the pursuit, lest a 
body of cavalry belonging to the enemy should 
assault them when in disorder. The Syracu- 
sans lost two hundred and sixty men, and the 
Athenians only fifty. The former took refuge in 
the city ; and the latter returned to their camps. 
The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
exnployed the dangerous activity « and gratified 
the impetuous ardour of the Athenian troops^ 
but did not in any essential degree contribute 
to facilitate the conquest of Syracuse; and^ 
without more powerful assistance, Nicias began 
ta despair of being able to storm the plac^i or ta 
Vol. IIU ¥ 
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take it by siege. Soon after tUa suceeaaful oq« 

•et» the Athenian fleet returned; to Naxos and 
> Catana to winter there ; and Nicias expected 
that the inferiour states of Sicily would now 
more readily submit, or render assistance. Em- 
issaries were sent to Tuscany, in which some 
Grecian colonies had been founded ; embassad* 
^rs were likewise dispatched to Carths^y the 
enemy and the rival of Syracuse* The messen- 
gers sent to Athens returned with three hun- 
4red talents, and several troops of cavalry ; and 
the Egesteans provided them also with a rein- 
jbrcement of horse and all kinds of provision. 

While the Athenians were thus preparing for 
-the attack of Syracuse, the citizens of that place 
exerted equal vigour in providing for their de* 
fence* Instead of fifteen they appointed three 
eeneralSfHermocrateSfHeraclides, and Sicanua» 
These commanders were invested with unlimited 
power, according to the exigency <rf affaire.— 
They dispatched embassadors to Corinth, and 
also to Lacedaemon, to implore their assistance 
against an enemy that aimed at no less than the 
sovereignty of all Greece* The Sy racu&ans re* 
ceived a very favourable reception at both places, 
and especially at Sparta, where Alcibiades en- 
ibrced their request with all his credit and elo- 
quence* At his persuasion, Gylippus^ an able 
^nd experienced officer, was appoiiited to com- 
mand the reinforcement destined for Sicily ; and 
troops were raised with a design to invade the 
Attic territory^ and thereby make a powerful 
diversion in that part, in fawur of the Syracusans* 

The importance of Camerina, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in the mean timei the 
attention of Nicias and of Hermocrates* The 
Cam^rineans had given a very feeble and reluo* 
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tent assistance to their allies of Syracuse ; and 
both parties were desirous of attaching them 
to their interest. They dreaded, however, the 
distant ttmbition of Athens, and the neighbour* 
ing hostility of Syracuse ; and requested that 
they might be allowed to preserve a strict and 
hnpartf sd neutrality between the contending par* 
ties. By these means they hoped to avoid the 
resentment of either of the two, and, neverthe- 
less, defeat the intentions of both. 

Be^re any supplies from Greece could reach 
^ ^ Syracuse, Nicias, leaving his winter quar« 
^^* terS, set sail for that place, and arriving 
' there in the night, be fore the inhabitants 
of the city were aware of his departure from Ca- 
tena, possessed himself of the important post of 
Epipole. The Syracusans, being quickly in- 
formed that the Athenians had surprised that 
place, immediately attempted to dislodge them. 
A fierce conflict ensued : tumultuous valoury 
however, could not overcome steady discipline. 
The Syracusans were compelled to retreat with 
the loss of three hundred men ; and the near 
refuge of their walls prevented a still greatet 
slaughter. Encouraged by this success, Nicias 
began to execute the plan he had formed for 
conquering the city. It was intended to sur- 
rouiid the besieged place by a wall from Epipole 
to the sea, on each side ; to the Trogilian port 
on the north, and to the great port on the south. 
When these circumvallations should be com- 
pleted, Nicias expected-that his numerous fleet 
would be able to block up the harbour. As the 
necessary materials had been provided during 
the winter, the work rose with such rapidity, 
that the Syracusans were not less astonished than 
terrified. Their former, as well as their recent 
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defeat, deterred them from again risking a gen^ 
eral engagement; but, by the advice of Her* 
inocrateS} they raised walls, which trarersed and 
interrupted those of the Athenians. The work- 
men, urged by imminent danger, 'forvrarded the 
Work with great activity ; the hostile bulwarks 
approached each other ; frequent skirmishes 
happened, in one of which the brave and enter- 
prising Lamachus lost his life ; but the Athen- 
ian troops were again victorious. 

The circumvallation was at length completed, 
und the town blocked up on all sides. The ca- 
tials that conveyed water into the city were in- 
terrupted, and by these means Syracuse wad. 
greatly distressed. The inhabitants, seeingthem* 
Selves on the brink of ruin, and no hopes of re- 
lief, began to think of a capitulation. Accord- 
ingly an assembly was convened to propose and 
settle the articles, which circumstances seemed 
to require should be sent to Nicias. While, how- 
ever^ they deliberated on the execution of this 
measure, a Corinthian galley, commanded by 
Gongylus, entered the harbour. All the citi- 
zens crowded around the Corinthian, that they 
might learn the design of his voyage, and the 
intentions of their Peloponnesian allies. Gon- 
gylus acquainted them, that they might soon 
expect a speedy and effectual relief to their be- 
sieged city. He informed the Syracusans, that 
the Corinthians had warmly espoused the cause 
of their kinsmen, and most respectable colonj ; 
and had fitted out a very considerable armament, 
which might be looked for every hour. The 
Spartans, also, had joined a small squadron to 
the ships from Corinth, and the whole arma- 
ment was conducted by Gylippus, a Lacedxmon- 
ian,andanofficerof great abiUtiesand experience- 
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The jof which thn unexpected intelligence 
diffused in the city, is incredH>le. The Syracu* 
sans [proceeded fit>m erne extremity to another. 
Instead of capitulating, they prepared to make 
sallies upon the enemy, thatGylippus might hare 
a better opportunity for entering the city. Soon 
after, a messenger arrired from the Spartan 
commander himself* He KatI landed his troops 
<m the western coast of Sicily, that the Allien- 
ians might not intercept his passage ; and ap* 
prooehed Syracuse on the side of Epipole, where 
the line of contraYaHation was yet unfinished) 
with several thousand men* 

The transverse wall was extended with the 
greatest diligence ; and Nicias having fbrdfied 
himself in the castle of Labdalus, Gylippus drew 
up his army under the walls, and sent a herald 
to inform the Athenian general, that he would 
Miy allow him five days to embark his troops, 
and to leave Sicily. To this message Nicias did 
not condescend to return an answer. Gylippusj 
therefore, attacking the fort, stormed it, and put 
all the Athenians found therein to the sword. 
Nicias, perceiving the necessity of bringing the 
war to a speedy and decisive conclusion, offered 
battle to the Spartan and Syracusan army. Gy. 
Mppus did not decline the engagement. In the 
first action, the Athenians were victorious. Thi^ 
was principally occasioned by the unfavourable 
situation of the Syracusan forces, who had beea 
imprudently posted in the narrow defiles between 
the two walls, which rendered their cavalry and 
archers unserviceable. The magnanimity of 
Gyfippus led him to acknowledge this erroUTi 
and declare, that he, and not the troops, had been 
the cause of this defeat. The next day he dreiiF 
vp his forces in a more advantageous posture* 
T 2 
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The Atheniana were now repulsed^ thrown Itito 

confusioni and pursued to their camp ; and Gy- 
lippus ohtained a very considerahle victory* 

This success of the Spartan general produced 
the most important consequences. The Syra- 
cusans extended their works beoynd the circum* 
vallation, insomuch that, unless the Athenians 
forced the ramparts, they could not hope to 
block up their city. While the besiegers main- 
tained the superiority of arms over their ene- 
mies, the neighbouring territory had abundantly 
supplied them with every necessary; but no 
sooner was their defeat known, than every place 
was alike hostile, and provision could not be pro- 
cured without the gi*eatest difficulty. The sold-» 
iers that went out in quest of wood and water 
Were unexpectedly attacked by the enemy's cav- 
alry, or by the reinforcements which daiVy ar- 
rived from every quarter, to the assistance of 
Syracuse ; and the army was soon obliged to de- 
pend for every necessary supply on the uncer- 
tain bounty of the Italian coast. 

Nicias, finding his troops dwindling away in 
proportion as those of the enemy increased, be- 
came greatly disheartened, and dispatched a 
very desponding letter to the Athenians, He, 
honestly, and without disguise, described and 
lamented the misfortunes and miseries of the 
army. Great numbers of the slaves deserted : 
the mercenary troops, that fought only for. pay 
and subsistence, saw the reasonableness of pre- 
ferring the more secure and lucrative service of 
the Sy racusans. The Athenian citizens, tired of 
the war, and of the hardships to which it sub- 
jected them, left the care of the gallies to unex- 
perienced persons. Nicias frankly confessed hiy 
inability to check these disordejr^ » «nd ol)»ened» 
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tiiat the Athenians to whom he wrote* were 
equally competent to judge how difficult it was 
to govern the licentious disposition of domestick 
troops. Finally^ he exhorted the assembly to 
recal the forces immediately, or, otherwise, to 
send, without delay, a second armament, not Ies» 
powerful than the first* 

This letter made a great impression on the 
minds of the Athenians. They chose Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiadet 
and Lamachus in the command. The latter 
sailed immediately with ten gallies, and a consi- 
derable sum of money, to assure Nicias, that 
speedy and powerful supplies should be sent him» 
while the former was employed in raising troo{>89 
and equipping ships, in order that a numerous 
armament might sail the spring following. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonian and 
^Syracusan generals were acquainted with the 
actual distress of the Athenian army, and with 
the future hopes which they entertained, in con* 
sequence of the letter of Nicias. It was possible 
that more supplies might be received from At- 
tica, than the besieged could expect from Pelo* 
ponnesus. Prompted, therefore, by interest and 
inclination, they resolved to press the Athenians 
on all sides, by sea and land. Beside the weak 
condition of the fleet of Athens, several of their 
gallies were detached to conduct the convoys of 
provision. The Corinthian fleet, long and anx« 
iously expected, at length arrived ; and consist* 
ed of twelve ssdl* The whole naval strength of 
Sicily, in the ensuing spring, filled the harbours 
of Syracuse. Hermocrates persuaded his coun* 
trymen that the advantages of skill and experi- 
enceywhich he candidly acknowledged the Athen* 
ian4 poai|^8ed> could not compensate their ter* 
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rour and confosioB at being waMenly attacleeci 
bjr a supertonr force. 

The priacipal aqoadromof Syracme tayin tbe 
harbour of Ortygta, wbick was separated fronr 
thfc station of the Athenian fleet by an inland of 
the sane name. Heraioerates sailed out with a 
fleet of eighty gallics, to venture a naval engage- 
ment ; and being met by the Athenians, a severe 
aetion ensued. While great numbem of the acM*» 
iers had withdrawn themselves from their Ibr^ 
dflcaffions at Plemm3mim, that theynaight b9 
spectators of the fight, Gylippns nnexpectedlf 
attacked the forts. He made himself master 
•f them without experieneing mucKoppontioiv 
and slew afl those who hastened from the shore 
ia assist their companions. Upon this, a noise 
and tumult arising in the eamp> the Athenians 
at sea, were struck with constematien and dis- 
may ; they endeavoured to gain the shore, thai 
lliey nHght defend the forts and repel the enemy | 
but perceiving the ibrtifications already in the 
posseaslDn of GyHppus, with their whole Sect is 
Mne of battle, they attacked the shipsof the ene- 
my, wliich were pursuing them in diaordePf 
Eleven vessels of the Syracusans were sunkf 
great numbers of their forces were killed, and » 
complete victory at sea, made the Atheniana 
ample amends for the defeat they had expeiiene- 
td by land. The Athenians lost, in the forts 
that were taken, a large quantity of military and 
naval stores, and a considerable sumr of money* 
Both parties, however, erected trophies: the 
Athenians for their victory at sea^ and the Syra- 
cusans for their success on shore. 

The Syracusans, notwithstanding the defeat 
they had suffered^ determined to haoani a second 
aaval engagea««t, before Demoathenes ahouidi 
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aMve with the supplies from Athens. In order> 
therefore, that they might provoke the Athenians 
to an attack, they drew up their fleet daily before 
the great harbour, in line of battle. But Nicias 
was averse to venture a second engagement* 
He expecjted, he said, afresh fleet every moment^ 
with a strong reinforcement of troops. If het 
therefore, hazarded a battle, unless compelled to 
it, when his forces were inferiour in number to 
those of the enemy, and already &tigued, he 
should justly be censured for imprudence and 
temerity. On the other hand, Menander and 
Euthydemus, who had been appointed to take 
pan in the command until the arrival of De» 
ivkosthenes, eager to perform some exploit before 
they resigned theii^ commission, represented ta 
Nicias, that, should they decline a battle, the 
Athenians would lose their reputation, and be 
forsaken by all their allies in Sicily. They presfr* 
ed him so much, that, at length, he was obliged 
to comply. Accordingly, the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-five gallies, sailed out of the harbour* 
The first day, the two hostile armaments contin^ 
ued^in sight of each other, without engaging* 
On the second day, a few vessels only attacked 
each other ; and neither side gained any consid-* 
erable advantage. On the third day, Uie Syra-^ 
cusans formed their ships in order of battle ear- 
lier than usual; and having continued in this 
manner until the evening, withdrew as before* 
The Athenians, supposing that they would not 
return that day, retired in disorder. But the. 
enemies fleet sailing out of the little harbour, 
attacked the Athenians before they had time ta 
draw up in order of battle. Victory did not con- 
tinue long in suspense. Seven Athenian ships 
were sunk, and many more were disabled. Nv» 
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ci«8 saved the remains of his shattered and di»» 
graced fleet, by retiring behind a Ime of mer- 
chantmen and transports. From the masts of 
these vessels were suspended huge masses of 
lead) which, on account of their form, were nam-* 
•d dolphins. These were sufficient to crush, by 
^eir falling weight, the stoutest gallies of an- 
tiquitf. This unexpected obstacle arrested the 
progress of the conquerors ; but the advantages 
already obtained, raised their hopes to the high« 
est pitch, and sunk the minds of the Athenians 
into the greatest dejection and despondency* 

Great as were the misfortunes that befe! the 
Athenians in Sicily, the calamities of the repub- 
lick at home were still more alarming and more 
dreadful. AlciUades first acquired the esteem 
and confidence of the Spartans, by condemning, 
in the strongest manner, the ambition and in- 

Estice of the Athenians, in their hostility with 
icedsmon, and cruelty towards himself. He, 
moreover, informed the Spartans, in what man* 
per they might disarm and disappoint the Athen« 
ian repubiick. The town of Decelia was situated 
between Thebes and Athens, about fifteen miles 
from each, and belonged to the Attic territory. 
He, therefore, advised, that the Spartans should 
surprise and fortify this place, which command- 
ed an extensive and fisrtilc plain ; and from it 
they might infest the Athenians by a continnal 
war, instead of an annual incursion* 

Alcibiades of^en proposed and urged this meas- 
ures ; and, at length, Agis led a powerful arm^ 
into the Attic territory. The defcncel«fS8 inhab- 
itants fled before him ; but, instead of pursuing 
them as before, he stopped at DeceKa. The 
necessary materials having been provided, proi- 
▼ious to the marching of the army, the^>wn wa«. 
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ipcotty ferdficd^ «iid tbe widlft iyade defiance to 
Ibose of Athens. The watchful garrison con* 
tiaually alarmed the Athenian republidu The 
Athenians could neither i;^ough nor sow ; or, if 
they did) the Spartans deprived them of the fruit 
of their labour. The valuable island of Euboea^ 
too, from which, in seasons of scarcity, or during 
the ravages of war, they had been accustomed 
to derive the necessary supplies of com, wine* 
and oiU was cut off from any communication 
with them. Harassed 5y unremitting service* 
and in want of bread, the slaves murmured, com« 
plained, and in great numbers revolted to the 
enemy. By their defection, Athens was deprived 
of twenty thousand useful artisans* Since the 
latter part of the administration of Pericles, the 
Athenians had never suffered such misery and 
distress; while the inextinguishable hatred of 
a cruel and unrelenting enemy still persecuted 
Ihem. 

These signal calamities at Athens, did not, 
however, prevent the most vigorous exertions 
s^road* The Syracusans had scarcely time to 
rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to bewail his 
misfortunes, when a numerous and powerful ar^ 
Skament was descried on the coast of Sicily. AU 
the vessels were richly tnonmed, and had their 
prows adorned with gaudy streamers. This 
fleet, consisting of seventy-three Athenian gaU 
lies, beside innumerable foreign vessels and 
trans9K>rts, commanded by experienced c^ficers, 
and furnished, at> vast expense, with all kinds 
of warlike machines then used in maritime en* 
gagements, pursued a secure course towards the 
hart>ours of Syracuse. The emulation of the 
rowers, and the splendour of the scene, ezhibitedi 
a pompous spectacle of nav^Jtriuniph* As they 
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approached tlie sfaore« the sound of the tminpets 
and clarions, mingled with repeated shouts and 
loud acclamations from the fleet and the camp^ 
reechoed through the town. This air of pomp 
and triumph Demosthenes purposely affected, 
that he might strike tlie enemy with terrour*— 
The number of pikemen on board the fleet ex- 
ceeded five thousand; the light-armed troops 
were nearly as numerous ; and the whole arma* 
ment was equal to that sent with Nicias, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand nnen. 
^ ^ The beaeiged, notwithstanding their 
^* V'* late success, considering the power and 
* Tigourof the enemy with whom they had 
to contend, became dispirited, and acknoid- 
edged, that Athens was the only city in Che 
world that could furnish such a formidable and 
magnificent contribution. The Syracusans now 
conceived the design of capitulating, before the 
city was reduced to extremities, and whilst 
they could hope to obtain reasonable and toleiv 
able terms. But Demosthenes did not give 
them time for putting their scheme into execu- 
tion. Thinking it most advisable to take ad* 
▼antage of the consternation and dismay, which 
his arrival had occasioned, he prepared for an 
immediate attack of the city* 

Nicias, alarmed at this bold and hasty resolu- 
tion, conjured him not to be too precipitate, but 
to consider matters maturely before he proceed- 
ed to make an attempt against Syracuse. He ob- 
served to him, that delays would ruin the ene- 
my ; that they wei*e in great wapt of money and 
provision ; that their allies were now ready to 
abandon them ; and that, in a little time, they 
would be obliged to surrender. All this Nicia* 
aa4d# not from any conjectures of his awii) hut 
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brai tlie ittfoirmation and adTice he had receir- 
ed of what was transacting in the city. De- 
mosthenes replied, that his intentions were, 
speei^y to (decide the fate of the war, or raise 
the siege, and retuHi to the relief of Athens, 
which was at that time blockaded by the Lace- 
dsmcHiians* The known cautious and dilatory 
disposition of Nicias induced £urymedon to ap- 
prove of the opinion of Demosthenes; and Nicias 
himself was also obliged finally to acquiesce. 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some fruitless attempts against the forti«> 
fications on that side, that the attention of the 
enemy might be diverted, Demosthenes march- 
ed, in the middle of the night, to attack the im- 
portant post of Epipole. The attempt was at 
first successful : the outposts were surprised ; 
the guards put to death ; and the three separate 
encampments of the Syracusans, Sicilians, and 
Peloponnesians, formed a weak and feeble ex- 
position to the ardour and resolution of tb^ 
Athenian troops. 

In the mean time, Gylippus had assembled 
Uie whole force of Syracuse, and hastened to the 
relief of the place ; but his troops being seized 
with apanick, which was increased by the dark- 
ness of the night, were easily repulsed, and put 
to flight* The Athenians pursuing them in dis- 
order, that they might prevent them from rally- 
ing, met abody of Boeotians, under the command 
of Hermocrates, whose resistance checked the 
iiiry of the assailants. The sudden and unex- 
pected firmness of the Thebans might alone have 
decided the fate of the enterprise ; but the Athen« 
ians were ignorant of the ground ; and the glare 
of the moon shining in the front of the enemy, 
iHumined the splendow of their arms, and mul- 

Vol. III. a 
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tiplied tftdr numbers. The fbremool noks of 
their pursuers fiere repelled; and as tke Athen- 
ians retreate<to their main body) tfaey met the 
ArgireaandCorcyreans advaroi^f who, aingiBg 
the paan in their DorickdkleetaQd accent, were 
unfortunately mistaken for enemies. Fear» and 
then rage, steaed the Athenians. Thinks^ thcB^. 
selves surroundedy they determined to tece a 
ipassaget and stew many of their allies beft»re the 
mistake was discovered. To prevent the repe- 
tition of this dreadful errour, they were obliged 
to demand the watch-word every moment. In 
consequence of this^ their enemies became also 
acquainted with it. The consequence of this 
waa doubly fatal. The siknt Athenian v at every 
rencounter, were slaughtered : the eoenaes, on 
the other hand, knowing^ their ^walch-word, de- 
clined or joined the battle, accooding to their 
weakness or strength. The terronr jmd cDofii- 
saon of the Athenians increased ; tiie iwot be- 
came generid; and GyHppus, with his viotorioos 
troops, pursued in good order. The vanqmahed, 
ignorant of the passages through which they had 
mounted, lost great nundMrs who fell hmm the 
rocks, and Were dashed in pieces. Others ex* 
plored the uniknowa path* of £pipole» Several 
thousands were left dead, or wounded, on* the 
scene of action ; and the Syracoaan cavalry, the 
next morning, intercepted and cut off all the 
stragglers. 

By this dreadful and uneqiected disaster* the 
operations of the siege were suspended. After 
this overthrow, Demosthenes ¥ras dcddedly of 
opinioQ, that they should return imnsedialeiy to 
Athens. The season of the year woukt yet, he 
^aid, permit their crossing the Ionian aea; and 
'^ would be much mora advaniaigaoust&oempei 
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ihe Laeedmnoniana to raise the blockade of 
Athens than to eootimie the aiege of Sfracuae^ 
and waale their strenij^ in vain and fruitleas for«- 
eign attempts. But Nicias dissuaded the desigo - 
of leaving Sicily, until the republick should recal 
them by positive authority, and they should be 
iirsrranted to proceed in this important measure. 
Those, he said, who were now so earnest for an 
Ignominious flight, and exclaimed so bitteri^ 
against the calamities under which they labour- 
edy would, after their return, be the foremost to 
accuse the weakness or the treachery of their 
eommanders. For his part, he would rather 
choose to die gloriously by the hand of the ene» 
my, than perish by the unjust suffrages of the 
people* 

This reasoning could not, however, convince 
Demosthenes, who was sensible, that the only 
means, by which they could hope to save the re- 
mains of their distressed forces, was to leave Si- 
city immediately, and return to Athens* But 
Nicias, knowing by the secret correspondence 
maintained in Syracuse, that the treasury wsa 
exhausted by the enormous expenses of the war, 
-and that the magistrates had used their utmost 
to borrow fnmi their allies, lM»ped that the vig^ 
tpur of their resistance woiild abate with the de- 
Cav of their fooilties ; and that the city would 
aubmit in a little time. Demosthenes, therefore, 
as his former advice had been attended with 
auch ill success, yielded in this instance to the 
opinion of Nicias. 

• • In the mean time, the Syracusans were re- 
infereed by powerful supplies from the different 
nations in Sicily; and the trani^rts so long ex- 
pected from Peloponnesus arrived in the harbour 
nCOrtygta. The Pefopomtesian forces had staid 
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:fer Mmie time on Uie coMt' of Cyrcfiaica; tm^ 
tbeif fleet was augmmited wkh a few Cfweaum 
l^ies* This armanient reached Syracuse in 
safety, the place of its destinalaon. Neither of 
the contending parties received, after this, any 
farther accessions of strength* Nothing was 
•wanting to complete the actors in this dreadibi 
scene: Syracuse was now attacked, or. defuKledf 
by all the Tarious (Uvisions of the Grecian name ; 
and these formed, in that age, th,e most ciTiliaed 
portion of the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. 

.' These powerful auxiltariea having arrived at 
Syracuse, and a pli^e, originating from thec^ 
fiuvia of the fens and marshes, neat whic^ tbe 
Athenians were enctimped, breaking but among 
the soldiers, Nicifeis was induced to change his 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued pri- 
vately, enjoining the officers of the fleet to sail 
at a minute's warning; uid the troops were 
commanded to be ready to go on board upon a 
signal that should be given. But the night ap. 
pointed for their departure was inauspiciously 
.distinguished by an eclipse of tlie moon* Th^ 
the superstitious Nicias, and his diviners, con<- 
sidered as an omen of etil tendency* The voyr 
age, therefore, was ordered to be defend, un^ 
til thrice nine days were accompKshed. 

But before the expiration of that period, whiek 
superstition had fixed, it was no longer praeticsr 
ble to depart. The Syracusans, having received 
notice that the Athenians intended to leave Si- 
cily, resolved to attack {hem by sea and land.-^ 
They attempted to destroy the Athenian fleet 
by fire-ships; but this enterprise was unsuccess- 
ful. After thisj they emi^oyed superiouriHnnf 
.bers> to divide and weaken the stfength and re- 
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sbttnee of «n enfeebled a^d dejected fee. A 
perpetual succesnon of mUttary and naTal- ex- 
pUAtM continued for three days* On the first 
day the battle was doubtftil, and fortune hung 
in sttsiiense ; on the second) the Athenian fieet^ 
eoanoanded by Eurymedcm, was depriTed of a 
considerable squadron; and on the third, the 
Athenians lost eighteen shi{», and two thoQ- 
sand men in the number of whom was ^ek ad* 
sniral. 

' The Syracustfis celebrated thdr victory with 
triumphant enthusiasm. They did not consider 
themselres at this period as an oppressed and 
ttnhappy pet^loy struggling in the almost ho|ie« 
less defence of every thing dear to them; but 
they now looked forward for that success, which 
should -entitle them thevanquiohtt^ a£ Athens, 
and vindicators of the liberties of Greece. Ao* 
cordingly, they applied themsdves immediately 
to block up the port. They were now desirous 
to prev^t the departure of that force, from 
which they had formerly expected the worst evUs 
of subjugation ; and they proposed to themselves 
no less tluai to destroy, or reduce to the dreacUul 
condition of prisoners at discretion, the whole of 
that formidable fleet and navy. 
' In the mean time, dejection, not only from the 
sense of disgrace and fear of the resentmffiit of 
thdr enemies, but also from the most urgent 
Slants, assmled the Athenians. In OHisequence 
«f the resolutimi to raise the siege, they had foiv 
hidden further supplies from Catana. Naval . su^ 
•penorily being lo»tv they had now no means of 
intercourse with Qutana ; and, tKerefore, their 
dqHUture was enforced* A council of war being 
summoned, it was generally resolved to witi^ 
Aam the- whole annament by sea* 
2z 
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After repeated defeeto, end tlmigli he wee 
grievously tormieoted with a iie[>hrilic camfAamty 
which had frequently ohliged him to aotieit his 
recal, Niciaay whose courage seemed to rise ac- 
cording as evil pressed and dangers threatened, 
used his utmost diligence to retrieve the a&irs 
of his country. The shattered galfies were 
speedily refitteidt and prepared to the mwiber of 
one hundred and ten, to risk the event of another 
hattle* And as they had suffered greatly from 
the hardness and firmness of the enemy's prowSf 
Nicias provided them . with grappling irons^ 
whereby they would be able to prevetit the re- 
coil of their opponents, and the repetition of the 
hostile stroke* Armed men were crowded upon 
the deck ; a mode of fighting taught them by the 
Syracusansy who had too successful used it 
against them* 

No sooner was the fieet ready for sea, than 
Kicias recalled the troops from tb» posto and for- 
tresses still occupied) and formed them into one 
camp cm the shore* Thebehaviour of that com- 
mander on this trying occasion was truly great* 
He was little ambitious, and when fortune was 
favourable, rather deficientinexertk>n,^and8ome» 
times even culpably remiss m his command ; but 
at this juncture, none was so warm in exhoru- 
tions, which might serve to revive the hopes, and 
restore the drooping courage of the troops* The 
•tate of his health would not permit hun to takt 
the command of the fleet; but he was sedulous 
in attending the necessary preparations, uid in 
directing every arrangemoit* When all was xesr 
dy for the projected attempt, thinking that he 
had not yet said sufficient $o stimulate the mip^ 
of the ofiicers and soldiers, as the importance <^ 
the occasion seemed to deanandi^h^ wentJWind 
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tlic whuAe vntMmta^ : lie exhorted them with a 
cheer^I and laagmuiinious fimness) to remem- 
ber the vktssttudes of war and the instability of 
fortune. Thoi^ luthertounBUCcet«fol» the vaat* 
ness of the preparations' ^ould induce them to 
hope that victprir would again be theirs. Men» 
who had undergone and surmounted so manf 
and great dangers, should not in the trying and 
deGisive moment darken future success by the 
remembrance and the regret of past defeat* It 
was yet in their power to defend their livesy 
their liberty, their friends, and, what ought to 
be dearer to them than every thmg besidea» their 
eoimtry) and the mighty name.^ Athens. But 
should this op^MHtunity be neglected oar impro- 
peiiy used, the destruction of every thing a^ar 
and d^r to them must MloW) and the gkiry of 
their nation be no more ! 
• In the mean time, the bustle of preparation 
in the naval camp pf the Athenians had been ob- 
served by the Synacusans, who were informed of 
Ihie grappling irons with which the Athenian 
prow^were armed. They,.therefore, prepared 
|o counteract the new mode of action proposed 
by the Athenians: the forecastles of their gal* 
lies they covered with buU-ludes, on which the 
l^rapiding irons would have no effect* 

Nicias having led the troops to the shore, com- 
nutted the last hope of the republick to the active 
valour of Demosthenes^ Meander, and Euthyde- 
mxis; and returned^ the camp« with a feeble 
and emaciated body, andean anxious mind. The 
£rst shock cf the Athemans was irresistible^ and 
Ihey made themselves mcasters of the vessels that 
opposed their passage, and burst through the 
bar* As the entrance widened, the Syracusans 
iiisfaed into die hacboor* ThitheralsotheAthei)? 
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ian galHes fblfcHred, either repcfledbytlieeiie-r 
mji or that they mif^ht assist their cemrttdes* in- 
the mouth of the harbour the engagesietit be- 
came general; and in this narrow space, tipo 
hundred gdlies fought with an obstinater and 
persevering valour during the greatest pare of 
the daf . The battle was not long confined tatlie 
shocks of adverse prows, and to the distant hoa*» 
tiltj of darts and arrows. The vessels grap-» 
pled with each other; and their decks somi Bow- 
ed with blood* The heavy^armed troops boards' 
ed the gallejr with which they contended; md 
by that means left their own ships exposed to the 
same misfortune. The fleets became massive 
dusters of adhering gallies* The Athemans, se&« 
stble of the importance of the action, tAtutcd 
one another' net to abandon an element on wluch 
their republick had ever acquired victory and 
glory, f6r the dangerous refoge of a hostile 
shore; while the Syracusans encoumged each 
other not to flee from enemies, whose weakness 
or cowardice had caused them for a long time 
to meditate retreat* The lamentations of the 
wounded, and of those who were perishing in 
the water, the noise of the oars, andthe accla» 
mations i^m the ramparts and the shore, pre» 
vented any orders from being either heud or 
obeyed. 

The spectacle of a battle, more fierce and obi> 
atinate than had ever before been seen is the 
Grecian seas, restrained the activity and wfa<^ 
suspended the powers of the numerous and ad- 
verse battalions, that lined the coast of the imv 
rounding shore. The spectators and the actom 
were alike interested in the result of this singti* 
lar and tremendous engagement. But the 4br» 
mer, who had nothing beMdae to es^ge.thdt 
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altemkn^ UU nKMrrdeeplyj 90d eipreMcd more 
forciblyf the various emolions by which thef 
were acluated.^ The fight ws^ long and dread* 
fuly and the slaughter on both sides incredibly 
^preat. But at length, with various fortune at 
times in various i>arts, the advantage of the Sy* 
ittjBusans became decisive, and the whole Atheor 
ian fleet was pursued by the enemy to the shore. 
Then grief, indignation and dismay, in the 
highest pitch that can possibly be imagined, 
•eiaed the Athenian army on land. Their ^ 
jpircumstttnces now were desperate, and they be- 
came hopeless. Some of the vanquished escaped 
io the. camp; others fled, not knowing whither 
U> 4irect their steps. Nicias, however, with a 
^mall but fearless troop, remained on the shore) 
Jtp assist and protect their unfortunate compan- 
ions. In this well fought battle, the victors lost 
£)rty, and the vanquished fifty gallies. 

Cicero has justly and elegantly observed, that 
not only the navy of Athens, but the glory and 
I^QSpire.of the republick^ perished in the harbour 
o£ Syjracusjs. . The dejection of the Athenians, 
mi this disastrous occasion, was so great, and 
.tlie impending danger so urgent, that they ne* 
gtected a duty always before observed, and 
.which had foniied a very resectable part of theio 
natipnal character. No herald was sent to de- 
o^and the restoration of the. dead ; and they 
jabapdoned to indignities and insults the bodiea 
of the slain. Amid the general despair, how- 
ever, Demosthenes did not lose his usual energy 
and presence of mind* He proposed that, aa 
the Athenians, had still sixty, and the enemjr 
•nly fifty gallies, they should again attempt to 
ibrce ^ passage ;, and he considered the measure 
ftp very, practic^lei ii^ embarking that nighti 
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tiiefHMidetiieeflbrt the next iMnihiBr« MelMr 
kppiortd of the pMfMMal) h«it Ae farces abao-- 
lutely refused. They would go msf where bf 
laadf thejr said, and fight their waj^ if DeceMafyv 
but, by sea, the experience of the past aij^icieiidf 
ptDved that they could expect nothing but de- 
atrucdon* Thus was the exeeudon of diia atda-^ 
tary measure prefetited by excess of desponden* 
ey, arising from thecontemplastioti of prenous 
disasters. 

The general opimon-among the Syracoaans 
was, that the Athenians would not attempt to 
escape again by sea, and they suppoaed, timt 
they would decamp the same night* Thk jua^ 
lified the proposal of Demosthenes, and te^ified 
his prudence and foresight. But the SyracuaaM^ 
wearied with the labour of the day, and cxhihK 
rated with its success, were more ei^r to ei^of 
the leisure they had' so well eumed, tbanp saiiaiai^ 
eus about any future events. It happened, too^ 
that the following morning was the festival af 
Hercules. Among such an assemblage of peopte 
of Dorian race, and espeoiaHy in such cinmm* 
stances as the present, the celebration ^ the dqr 
became an object of great regard, wad they rm^ 
ftised to quit the rdigtous revel fyt a noetonial 
military enterprise. Hermocratcs, therelbiv, 
sent same persons upon horseback in the eveai^ 
ing to the Athenian camp ; these appftM^loBg 
Hear enough to be heard, thoughthey could not 
be distinctly seen, pretended Hiey bekmged la 
tiie same party which had been accustomed ta 
communicate with Nicias. FtndiAg that the 
Athenians beHeved what they said, they inlbrmed 
them, that the Syracusans had ah^eady occupied 
an the passes, and that they had better not move 
that night. The horsemen then desired th«K to 
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ivtom ibis oofiremtf OB hud been addb-vMed, t» 
•cqiuiiiit the general with this information, that 
he ought wait wid concert hia a^easureB accord* 
ingly« NicisA credited the report* and the next 
day was spent by the Athenians in various prt^ 
ynMtioaa for theiv ttoavch. 

But Gylippus and Hcrmocrates, having yield- 
ed for the moment to thepleasure of their people^ 
£»nnd means before the morrow ended) to en« 
^age them in their own views. Their victorioos 
§eet» aaHing I0:tiie Athenian station, andmeet* 
ibg with no opposition, burnt or carried off 
every veaaeU The army, at the same timoy 
marched out under the command of theSp«rtaii 
general, and occupied all the principal passes 
in that line of conotry, which it was probable 
the Atbeoians would attempt to traverse. The 
nvenuesf alscs leading to the fbrdaUe parts of 
the rivers, were guarded, the bridges broken 
down, and detachments of horse placed on the 
pkdns, insottnch that whithersoever the Athen* 
fans ahould direct their march, they would be 
nhliged to fight their way. 
> However, as they could no longer subsist in 
their present situation, and every thing being 
prepared aa far as circumstances would pennit« 
•rdcrs were issued by the Athenian generals^ on 
the third day a£ter the battle, that they should 
^becaaap^ Forty thousand men, of whom manf 
were afflicted with wounds and diseases, ai^aH 
exhausted with labour and fisdguc, exhibited not 
«ven the appearance of a fleeing army ; they r^^ 
ther resemUed a large and populous commux- 
nity, driven from their ancient possessions by 
the cruelty and vengeance of a conqueror* 
From the lofty expectations with which they first 
ict sail bom Firms 16 the coast of Sicilyi Ihegr 
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w^re now miserablf fallen. Deep Waifl the dittreMT 
which arose from the reflections, that the whole 
of their fleet had been destroyed ; that through 
their &ilure,destraction threatened Athene; and 
tiiaty instead of returning the triumphant con- 
querors of Sicily, they were ol^iged to attempt 
an ignominious flight, as the only hopes they bad 
left of avoiding slavery or death. Their collec- 
tive sufferings were thus enhanced and exaspe- 
rated by a thousand dreadful considerations, 
and the painful sights that obtruded themselves 
to the view of every individual. The mangled 
bodies of their relations and friend^ deprived of 
the sacred rites of sepulture, affected them not 
only with grief but with horrour. No sooner did 
diey remove their eyes from this dreadful spec- 
tacle, than a sight still more melancholy and ter- 
rifying presented itself. The numerous crowds 
of sick and wounded, unable to proceed with 
their companions, intreated, in the accent and 
language of unutterable anguish, to be detivered 
from the horroursof famine, orthe rage of a crudl 
and implacable foe. Such affecting scenes as 
these would have pierced the heart of a stran- 
ger, and he could not but have felt sympathetick 
tenderness and compassion. How much more 
then must it have afflicted the Athenians, to see 
their parents, brothers, children, and friends, in- 
volved in unexampled misery! to hear them ut- 
ter their piteous heart-rending complaints ; and 
obliged to throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms ! Mutual and self-re- 
proach, for that share they had takdi in forward- 
ing the enterprise, or obstructing the retreat, ag* 
gravated the bitterness of woe. Such, in short, 
was the accumulated weight of misery, that the 
whde multitude were thrown into tears^ and 
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tiieir present affectmg situation not only absorb- 
ed any future apprehensions, but took away the 
power and even the desire to move* 

At length the march was begun* Amid the 
extreme dejection and anguish which pervaded 
the troops, Nicias, by his character and suffer* 
ings, but still more by the melancholy firmness 
of his conduct, deserves the regard and esteem 
of mankind. As an individual, he appeared not 
to be affected with the distress of the existing 
circumstances. His whole anxiety was directed 
to relieve and alleviate the calamities of others. 
Carried with a quick and rapid pace around 
every part of the army, the ardour of. his mind 
reanimating his weak and emaciated frame, he 
exclaimed with a loud and distinct voicey-^ 
^' Athenians and allies, there is still room for 
hope. Many have escaped from greater evils 
than we suffer, nor ought you rashly to accuse 
tiie gods or yourselves. As for me, who am far 
from being the strongest among you (and you , 
see to what a miserable condition my disorder 
has reduced me)^ and who in the blessings of 
fortune was inferiour to none, I suffer every pre- 
sent calamity equally with the lowest and most 
abject. Yet I am unconscious of deserving this 
reverse of prosperity. I have been regular and 
jealous in my duty towards the gods ; and my 
actions with men have been scrupulously just. 
I have, therefore, hope and confidence ;' and the 
calamities which guilt has not meiited, cannot 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon 
us the indignation and vengeance of the godS| 
we surely suffer more than our iniquities de« 
serve. Other nations have invaded their neigh- 
bours with less provocation, and nevertheless 
have escaped with gentler punishment ; norca4pi 
Vol. Hi. 2 a 
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I belieTe^ that for the fnolties and errours of 
pastioDt Providence will impose penalties too 
grievous to be borne* 

<< Confiding thus far in the divine mercjTy we 
ought not to despond, especially when we con- 
sider the means which Providence has still left 
us for our defence. Our numbers, our resolu- 
tion, and still more our misfortunes, render us 
objects of terrour and disffday. Our enemies pos^ 
sess not an army able to intercept our course, 
and therefore much less to expel us from the 
first friendly territory that shall afford us a re- 
ception* If, therefore, we can secure our safety 
by a speedy, prudent, and courageous retreat, 
we may still retrieve our lost honour, and res- 
tore the fallen glory of Athens. For the strength 
and support of a state consist not in empty ships, 
and undefended walls, but in brave and virtuous 
citizens." 

Nicias, having thus spoken, led the march. 
,The army was disposed in two divisions, with 
the baggage between them. Demosthenes com- 
manded the rear, and Nicias the van. They 
did not chuse the road to their friends at Naxos 
and Catana, but that which led to the Sicel 
country, where they might more readily find 
food and safety, and have leisure to concert pro- 
per measures for their future operation. They* 
forced their passage over the river Anapus, 
which was vigourously defended by the euemy. 
But the Syracusan horse and archers, harassing 
them in the rear, gave them such continued an- 
noyance, that, after marching only five miles, 
they encamped on a rising ground for the night. 
The next day they made still less progress. 
Having marched only two miles and a half, they 
reached a spacious plain, where they were in- 
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^uced to halt; especiallf) aft they were in need 
of a supply of water and proTision, which might 
be easily obtained from the surrounding country. 
But on the third day, when they attempted to 
proceed, the Syracusan horse and light-armed 
troops, in larger force than before^ annoyed them 
so much, that, after many hours wasted in fruit- 
less attempts to repulse them, the distressed 
Athenians were compelled to return to the camp 
they had occupied : and, on account of the su- 
periority of the enemy's cavalry, they could not 
even procure supplies as they had done the day 
before. 

On the next morning they moved earlier than 
usual, and pressed their march to .gain the 
- mountain Acneuro. But the enemy, who were 
apprised of their intended course, had sent a de- 
tachment to interrupt them, and to fortify the 
mountain. A spall degree of art was capable 
of rendering this place impregnable, since it was 
of a steep and rapid ascent, and encompassied on 
all sides by the rocky channel of a loud and 
foaming torrent. When, therefore, they arriv- 
ed at the mountain, they found an armed force 
ready to oppose them, and the difficulties of the 
ascent increased by a fortification. An assault 
was immediately attempted, which was not in 
the moment successful. A storm coming on was 
construed by tlie Athenians, in their present de^ 
jected and desponding state, as an ill omen ; nor 
could the generals persuade their troops to re- 
new the attack. For three successive days did 
the Athenians in vain attempt to force their pas- 
sage ; they were repelled with loss in every 
fresh assault, which became more feeble, than 
the preceding. 

The condition of the Athenians was now be- 
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come deplorable to the last degree. The num- 
bera of the wounded had been increased, by their 
late unsotcessful attempts to pass the tnountain^; 
and the7 could no longer procure provision and 
necessaries in the adjacent country. The gene- 
rals, therefore, came to a resolution to break up 
their camp, and pursue a different and more 
circuitous route^ which led through a level and 
open territory. Accordingly fires being lighted 
in every part of the campj to deceive the enemy, 
the Athenian troops decamped under .cover of 
the night, and marched in the same order which 
ihey had hitherto observed ; but they had not 
proceeded far in this nocturnal expedition, when 
by some unknown fatality, alarm and tumuk 
arose in the division commanded by Demos- 
thenes. Order was after some time restored ; 
but the division unhappily mistook the road, and 
quitted, never more to rejoin, the rest of the army* 
The Syracusans perceiving at the b^ak of 
day, that the Athenians had deserted their camp, 
pursued the road which the miserable and un- 
fortunate fugitives had taken. The scouts of 
Gylippus soon brought intelligence, that tlie di- 
visions of the enemy had separated. The supe* 
riourknowledge of the country, which the Spartan 
general possessed, enabled him, by tfie celerity of 
his motions, to intercept and surround that part 
of the army under the command of Demosp 
thenes. This took place in the difficult and in- 
tricate defiles that led to the ford of the river 
Erinios. The Athenians were assaulted during 
the whole of the day, with darts, arrows, and 
^ javelins. In the evening, when many were thus 
wounded, and all worn out with fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, Gylippus sent a herald to proclaim 
liberty to any of the islanders^ who would come 
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to the Sjrmcusan camp, and surrender their 
arms ; but not many, even in their forlorn situ^ 
ation, and when all the evils which the ancient 
warfare of barbarians could inflict were impend- 
ing, would desert their general and confederates. 
At length, he entered into treaty with Demos- 
thenes, who surrendered himself and all his 
troops prisoners of war. No other stipulations 
were made, than that they should neither sufiFer 
death, imprisonment, nor famine* With their 
arms, they gave up all their money, which they 
threw into the hollow of their shields, and filled 
lour broad bucklers. The prisoners, about six 
thousand, were sent to Syracuse. 

Nicias arrived the same evening at the river 
Erinios. Gjdippus pursued and overtook him 
near the banks of Asinarius. He immediately 
sent a herald to acquaint him with the capitu- 
lation of Demosthenes, and to exhort him to 
imitate the example of his colleague, and to 
surrender to his virtuous and irresistible pur« 
suers without further bloodshed. Nicias disbe- 
lieved, or aflectedto disbelieve, the report. He 
was therefore allowed to send a confidential per- 
son to make the necessary inquiry. When the 
messenger returned, and assured him of the fact, 
he sent to propose, in the name of the Athen- 
km republick, to reimburse Syracuse for the ex- 
penses of the war, and offered to leave a citizen 
as a hostage for every talent, that should thus 
become due, provided hostilities might imme- 
diately cease, and his army be allowed to depart 
without molestation. 

The proposal was rejected with disdain ; and 

the Syracusans surrounded the Athenian army. 

The former, however, would fteither make nor 

sustain any regular attack; but they continued 

2 A 3 
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until ihe evening; to annof the Athenians unceas- 
ingly with missile weapons. About midnight, 
Nicias called to arms as silently as possible, and 
hoped that the troops might escape under cover 
of the night; but the watchful enemy perceiv- 
ed his motions, and immediately began to sing 
the psan. Upon this the troops returned to 
their former station, and laid down their arms 
in despair. A body of about three hundred men, 
however, of determined courage, without any 
orders from the general, gallantly broke through 
the guards, and effected their escape. The re- 
turn of the morning no sooner appeared, than 
Nicias pursued his march. The river was still 
the object they desired to reach; but in their 
way thither, they were miserably galled with 
missile weapons, and desultory charges of cavaJ- 
ry. Their distress was most lamentable and 
incurable; but they nevertheless hoped, that 
could they reach the opposite bank of the river, 
they should obtain some respite from the heavy- 
armed soldiera and the horse of the enemy. 

Urged, therefore, also with the desire of as-^ 
suaging their thirst, they strained every nerve to 
reach the river ; but, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertionto which such powerful motives impelled) 
when they reached the fatal banks of AsinariuS| 
the heavy-ar^ned forces of the enemy were close 
up with them. Discipline then yielded to the 
pressure of necessity. They hurried down th« 
steep in confusion, and without order; and trod 
one another to death in the stream. Their first 
object was to assuage intolerable thirst; andt^ 
the gratification of this appetite, even personal 
safety was sacrificed. In the mean time, the 
enemy's light-armed troops occupied the oppo- 
site banks: and the whple Athenian army, en? . 
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closed in the river, was exposed, without thti 
power of resistance, to missile weapons on both 
sides* The Peloponnesians at length led the 
way for the Syracusans down to the river, that 
they .might complete the slaughter* The Athen« 
ians resisted the foe to the utmost; but here 
another kind of danger and of horrour presented 
itself to the eyes of Nicias» In the midst of th« 
action, his soldiers turned their fury against each 
other> and disputed with the point of the sword 
the unwholesome draughts of the turbid and 
bloody stream. At the sight of this, the manly 
soul of Nicias melted within him : he felt that 
all was lost. 

Already the Athenians ^were lying dead iix 
heaps in the river, when Nicias found an oppor- 
tunity to submit to Gylippus. He asked merely 
for quarter for the miserable remains of his 
troops, who had not perished in the Asinaiius> 
or upon its banks. According to the barbarous 
practice of the age, n^any of the Syracusan sol* 
diers had seized their prisoners as slaves, before 
the orders of the Lacedaemonian general to give 
quarter could be known. These Athenian cap- 
tives were afterward distributed among the 
communities of Sicily, which had sent assistance 
to Syracuse. The publick prisoners, with the 
spoil that could be collected, were carried in 
triumph to the city. 

It would have been a singular and glorious 
trophy of victory, to have exhibited in Sparta 
the two Athenian generals, who were the most 
illustrious men of their time ; and though Nicias 
had little to expect from the humanity of a proud 
and victorious Spartan, Demosthenes certainly 
had reason to flatter himself with the hope of 
justice* Both the generals, however, were con- 
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demned to death. Demosthenes urged, but urged 
ia TAiiiy the observance of the capitulation, which 
had been ratified in due fomit and according to 
which he surrendered himself and all his troops 
prisoners of war. But the fears f^ those, who 
had carried on a treasonable correspondence with 
Nktas, induced them, if not to promote, mt least 
to concur in the decree against the two com- 
manders. The Corinthians also are said to 
have harboured particular enmity towards Nl- 
etas ; and for some unknown cause to have been 
apprehensiTe, that the restoration of this great 
but unfortunate man to Athens, would eventu- 
ally be detrimental to the interest and prosper- 
ity of their state. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan general, who is 
said to have been famous for his probity and 
justice, attempted to remonstrate against the 
cruel and tyrannical decree of putting the Athen- 
ian commanders to death ; but the shouts which 
echoed from all parts interrupted him ; and so 
much were the multitude incensed against the 
Athenians for invading their country, that they 
would not suffer him to continue his speech. At 
that instant appeared an old man, venerable for 
his years and gravity, who had lost two sons in 
the war, the only heirs to his name and estate* 
He was supported by two of his servants ; and 
the people no sooner saw him, than a profound 
silence was observed, as no one doubted but he 
would pronounce a bitter invective against the 
prisoners. 

*^ You see before you,'' said the old man, ^ an 
« unfortunate father, who has more severely felt 
« the fatal effects of this war than any other Sy- 
« racusan. My two sons, who were the hope and 
*^ support of my old age^ and the only consola- 
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^< tton and comfort of my declining years, have 

<* both been slain in battle. I cannot but admire 

^' and commend their courage and patriotism, in 

^^ sacrificing a life, for the defence and welfare 

** of their country, of which they must one day 

^< have been depriyed by the common law c^ 

^^ nature. But, at the same time^ I feel myself 

*< strongly affected with the loss which I have 

'< suffered ; nor can I forbear to detest the Athei>- 

^* ians, as the authors of this unjust war, ai)4 

'^ the destroyers of my children. I cannot, how* 

*< ever, jconceal one circumstance, which is, that 

.** I am more jealous of the honour of my coun* 

* **' try, than sensible of my privnte affliction. The 

^^ Athenians, assuredly merit every punishment 

'' that can be inflicted on them. But have not 

'^ the gods, who are the proper avengers of every 

*^ thingcriminal and unjust, sufficiently revenged 

'^ our cause, and retaliated upon them the inju«> 

<^ ries they have done us ? When the Atheniam 

^ commander surrenderedhimself and his troops 

^' prisoners, was it not stipulated, that none of 

<* them should suffer death, imprisonment, or 

^* famine ? If, therefore, you condemn them to 

^' die, will you not thereby violate the sanctity 

<( of your promise and the law of nations, and 

^< commit an action the most perfidious and in* 

*< human ? Will you suffer the glory you have 

'< acquired by the war to be thus tarnished ; and 

*^ have it said, that a nation which had dedicated 

<' a temple to clemency in yoOr city, had expe« 

*< rienced no mercy and pity from you ? 

" You, doubtless, have not forgotten that Ni- 
<' cias, whose fate you are about to pronounce, 
<< was the man who pleaded your cause in the 
« Athenian assembly, and used all his credit, in- 
<< fluence^ and eloquence} to dissuade his. coua* 
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^ try from enlmrkiiig in the war. Where then 
^ would be the justice* or the interest, of pro- 
<^ nouncing sentence of death upon this good 
*< and worthy man ? As for myself O Syracu- 
^ tatts 1 I would rather suffer death, than behold 
^ you guilty of an act fraught with so much 
** inrastice, tjrranny, and dishonoiu*." 

yfotwithstanding the tisible effect which tiiia 
magnanimous speech had upon the miildtode» 
Uie Athenian generals were consig^ned to the 
executioner, by a solemn decree of the Syracu- 
■an people. In the mean time, the misen^le 
remnant of their once flourishing army, the 
f^atest ever sent by any one Grecian state, was 
doomed to a stHl severer lot. The piisoners, 
who exceeded seven thousand men, were con- 
demned to labour in the mines and quarries of 
Sicily. The food that was given them was 
•earcely sufficient to support IHfe. But the cru- 
elty of the Syracusans was st91 more exlribtted 
in their scanty allowance of water. They had 
no shelter to screen them from the inclemency 
of the sky ; and while they suffered the reflected 
heat <^ the scorching sun, the chill damps of 
the autumnal nighu were injurious to their 
health. No care was taken of those who sick« 
cned ; and when any died, as many did, the 
bodies remained to putrify among their living 
companions. After a confinement for about se- 
venty days, an eternal separation was made 
between those who should enjoy the happier lot 
of being sold for slaves into distant lands, and 
those that should be forever confined to their 
terrible dungeons. The Athenians, with such 
Sicilians and Italians as had unnaturally em- 
braced their cause, were reserved for the latte^ 
doom* The people of Athens of tfaoie tuanea- 
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jiiflily regretted the loss of Demosthenes, a gal- 

^ ^ lant and enterprising commander ; but 

^!«' all posterity will lament and mourn the 

* fate of Nicias, the most pious, the most 

virtuous, and the most unfortunate man of his 

age. 

Amidst these dreadful and melancholy scenes, 
which have just passed under review, it would 
be unjust to omit the mention of a singular act 
of humanity. The Syracusans, who could pun- 
ish their helpless captives with such unrelenting 
severity, had been often affected with the tender 
and plaintive strains of Euripides, an Athenian 
poet. Euripides had learned in the school of 
Socrates, to adorn the lessons of philosophy with 
the charms of fancy, and was considered by his 
cotemporaries as the most pathetick, the most 
philosophical and instructive, of all the tragick 
writers* The pleasure, which the Syracusans 
received from his inimitable poetry, induced 
them to wish that it might be rehearsed by the 
flexible voices and harmonious pronunciation of 
the Athenians, which were so unlike, and so su- 
periour to the rudeness and asperity of their own 
Doric dialect* Their captives were requested to 
repeat the plaintive and afi'ecting passages of 
their favourite bard. They obeyed, and in re- 
presenting the woes of ancient kings and heroes, 
too faithfully delineated their own. The Syra* 
cusans, on account of their taste and sensibility, 
afterward treated them with great kindness^ 
loosed their bonds, and restored them to their 
lonf^ng and afflkted country. When the cap* 
tives returned to Athens, they walked in solemn 
procession to the house of Euripides, and hailed 
him as their deliverer from slavery. This was 
an acknowledgment infinitely preferable to all 
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the crowns and splendour that ever surrounded 
the person of a poet, and even than all the tem- 
ples and altars that ever immortalized the mem- 
ory of genius. We attend the career of a hero, 
like the progress of a comet, with terrour and 
dismay) but repose with a fond delight on the 
contemplation of talents, cultivating the arts of 
peace, and softening the ferocity of martial 
minds* 



CHAP. X. 

The Jffbars qf Greece^ from the Defeat of the 
Mxftediticn against Sicily ^ io the Ctmclun^n of 
the Pdofionnesian War^ 

HP HE news of the total destruction of the most 
^ powerful armament, that ever sailed from a 
Grecian harbour, did not immediately find credit 
at Athens. So far from supposing that such a 
dreadful catastrophe could ever happen to it, this 
fleet was considered as capable of accomplishing 
almost any conquest. Multiplied concurring 
testimonies, however, removed, at length, every 
doubt of the magnitude of the calamity ; and the 
publick anguish became extreme. In one rash 
enterprise the Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best and most exeperienced generals, 
and the flourishing vigour of their manly youth : 
infine,all their praudest hopes perishedforeverin 
the harbour of Syracuse. These irrepai*able dis- 
asters disabled them fromre»sting the confeder- 
acy of Peloponnesus, reinforced Us it now was 
by the accession of a resentful a^d elated ^le- 
my* A Syracusan fleet would probably assault 
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Piixus, while a Lacedaemonian army invested 
their city ; and to these combined attacks the 
citizens had reason to fear that Athens must 
finally yield. 

It was no wonder, thereforci that the minds 
of the Athenians should have been seized with 
consternation and despair, when they were aware 
of the extent of their losses. The venerable 
members of the Areopagus expressed their grief 
in the solemn majesty of silent sorrow ; but the 
piercing cry of woe was heard for several miles 
along the walls that joined Pirxus to the city ; 
and popular rage vented itself against the divin- 
ers and orators, whose blind predictions and 
ambitious language had promoted an expedi^r 
tion eternally fatal to their country* 

The distress of the Athenians indeed was too 
great to admit of any consolation, because it was 
felt to be deserved ; but had they been capable 
of receiving comfort, there were none who would 
pity their sorrows, and compassionate their suf- 
ferings. What was afflicting to them, gave un- 
speakable joy to their neighbours. Many feared, 
most hated, and all envied a people that had 
long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. Their 
allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, 
prepared to assert their independence. The con- 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
sans might justly be considered as holding the 
first rank, were unsatisfied with victory, and 
longed for revenge. The republicks, which had 
hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a 
doubtful contest, considered the present moment 
proper for deciding to what party they belonged* 
and meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of 
Athens. 

Vol. III. 2 b 
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In the nieati time, the Lacedemonians, with 
the characteristical rancorous coolness of their 
goremment, enjoyed with unspeakable satisfac- 
tion the view of this yarious ferment, and pre- 
pared to exert themselves, and profit by the 
misfortunes of their neighbour. They now con* 
sidered the establishment of their own perma- 
nent superiority over all Greece as an acquisition 
completely within their power. But, should all 
the efforts of such a powerful confederacy be un- 
able to accomplish the ruin of Athens, there 
was still another enemy behind, from whose 
strength and animosity the Athenians had every 
thing to fear. Darius Nothus, who had now 
succeeded to the government of the Persian 
empire, had employed his arms in extending his 
dominion toward the shores of the ^gean, and 
of the Hellespont and Propontis. The recent 
misfortunes of the Athenian people flattered the 
Persian commanders, who governed in Asia mi« 
nor, with the ticjrpe of restoring the whole of 
that coast to the authority of the great king. 
They considered it also as now practicable, to 
execute exemplary punishment on the proud 
city, which had resisted the strength, dismem- 
bered the empire, and tarnished the glory of 
Persia. 

The terrour of such a powerful combination 
might well have reduced the Athenians to a state 
of despair. They afford the only example of a 
people, who by the virtues and qualities of the 
mind alone acquired an extensive dominion over 
men, that were equally skilful with themselves 
in the arts of war and government. The nations 
around them considered the Athenians as supe- 
riour in courage and capacity to every other 
people; and by the force of this opinion' they 
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i«ere enabled to maintain, with very feeble gar- 
risons, an absolute authority over the islands of 
the ^ean sea, and the cities of the Asiatic 
coast. The disasters and disgrace of the expe^ 
dition against Sicily destroyed, however, at once, 
every real and ideal support of their power* 
They thereby lost one-third of their citizens; 
and they could not supply their garrisons in for- 
eign parts \?ithout fresh recruits. The dread of 
Uieir arms was no more ; and their multiplied 
defeats before the walls, and in the harbour of 
Syracuse, had converted into contempt that ad- 
miration, in which Athens had been long held 
both by Greeks and barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many latent 
resources, which publick calamities alone can 
xeveaL Adversity also furnishes in the enthu- 
j^iasm of popular assemblies the greatest oppor- 
tunity to men of strong and vigorous intellects 
4>f displaying national honour and magns^imity. 
The first spark of generous ardour, excited by 
the love of virtue, of glory, and of their repub- 
lick, was diffused and cherished by the natural 
contagion of sympathy. The whole surround- 
ing multitude caught the patriotick flame ; and 
its social and invigorating warmth was reflect- 
ed from such a variety of objects, that its in- 
tenseness could not be resisted even by the chills 
and damps of despair. The Athenians resolved 
with one mind, and one resolution, to brave the 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every as* 
sault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless 
speculation. The wisest measures, and the most 
vigorous that circumstances would admit, were 
immediately put into execution. They began to 
restore the navy, tocollect stores^ to raise money, 
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affairs seemed to demand. They abri^ied not 
only private, but publick luxury, which was be* 
come immoderate, and therefore pernicious, in 
the Athenian state. They endeavoured to ob* 
▼iate the defection of the alhed andsubject states, 
and particularly of Eubcsa, the most valuable 
dependency of the commonwealth, and without 
which the city of Athens could not easily sub- 
sist* Never were the Athenian people so dis« 
posed to listen to, and obey, wise and proper 
advice. " It was so resolved," says Thucydi- 
des, ** and it was done ; and the summer ended." 

The year, following the defeat of the ezpedi* 
' B C ^^^ against Sicily, the Peloponnesians 

'2 ' equipped a fleet of one hundred sail, of 
which the Spartans furnished twenty-five 
^Uies, the Thebans twenty-five, the Corinthtaas 
fifteen, and the Locrians, Phocians, Megareans, 
with the other inhabitants of the maritime citiea 
in Peloponnesus, the rest. By the defeat in Si- 
cily, it was generally supposed that the com- 
mand of the sea was completely lost to Athens; 
and immediately the Greek Asiatic cities be* 
gan to think of revolting. The Lesbians had 
-commenced the example, and the Chians and 
Erythraeans followed. Diffident, however, of 
their own strength, their first measure was to 
:€ommunicate with Tissaphemes, one of the 
Persian govemours in Asia-minor; but the sa- 
trap did not think himself able, with his own 
forces, to give them protection. He, therefore, 
gladly united his interest with theirs, and con- 
jointly they sent ministers to Lacedsmon. The 
fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, 
•was destined to- encourage and support the re- 
volt of the Asiatic sobjeoto of the Athcaians. 
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Tissaphemes, on his part, protnisedy if they 
would send a part of this armament to the as- 
sistance of the Chians, Lesbians, and £rythre« 
ans, that he would pay the soldiers, and victual 
the ships. 

At the same time, embassadors arrived from 
Cyzicus, a populous and opulent city, situated on 
an island of the Propontis. They requested the 
Lacedxmonians to send their armament to the 
• safe and capacious harbours, which had long 
formed the wealth and the oniament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian gariisons from their 
island. Phamabazus, the Persian governor of 
the northern district of Asia minor, seconded 
their proposal, and offered the same terms as 
Tissaphemes. These satraps, however, were so 
disunited, that each urged his particular request 
with a total unconcern about the important in- 
terests of their common master. The Lacedas- 
monians and their allies, unable to come to any 
resolution, for a great length of time held many 
consultations. They hesitated, deliberated, re- 
solved, and then changed their determination; 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon them 
to accept the overtures of Tissaphemes andthe 
Ion i ans, and to abandon, at present, the cause of 
Phamabazus and the Hellespontines. 

This deliberation was not the only occasion of 
delay. A variety of private considerations di« 
verted' the Peloponnesians from the general aim 
of the confederacy ; and the season was far ad- 
vanced before the Corinthians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hatred 
to Athens, were ready to sail. It happened al- 
so, that the time for performing the Isthmian 
games was at hand ; and such was the inviol- 
able sanctity of the armistice on that occasion, 
2fi 2 
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that the AdieiiiMit might come to Corinth, «d^ 
remain there io safety and 8ecurit|r» The pre- 
parations, thereforet could not long remain a 
secret; and even the negotiatimas would proba- 
bly also transpire. The movements of the fl^t, 
in the mean timey excited the auapicion of A- 
thens; and the persons comii^ smd going di- 
rected the sn^cion to its object- Aristocratea* 
therefore, one of the generals of Ath^», waa 
sent to Chios with instructions to mform him- 
self of the present state of things in thwt ialaiid; 
and, as a precaution for die future coiidiict of the 
Chians, to demand the shipSf which, accordii^ 
to the termaof the confederacy, they were hound 
to furnish for the Athenian fleet. The leaders 
of the revolt, therelbre, thus taken tuHu^pared, 
denied any intention of breaking their ancient 
connexion with the Athenian republtck, and, \m 
conformii]^ to the requisition* sent seveu ships 
to Pir«BU8. 

The Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
games neglected not the commission, wkh which 
their country had eutru^ed them. The prepar- 
ati<ms were seen, and the purpose waa suspect- 
ed j^ and tliey secretly learned the plan and par- 
ticular circumstances of the vevolt, and the pre- 
cise time fixed for the departure of ^the Cmnr 
<hian fleet. The Athenians took their meastires 
accordingly ; intercepted the Corinthi^s a& thef 
aailed through the Saronic g!uH>h ; and having 
attacked and defeated themi pursued apd Mock- 
ed them up in their harbours* 

Meanwhile the Spartans and th^r allies sent 
squadrons successively to the loniancoast, und#r 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and 
Astyochus. The fleet under Aicjbiadess^ed to 
Chips, and on ks arrival excit^ unurersid 9^sif^ 
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^hment and alarm among the inhabitaaU, ex- 
cepting those of the aiistocratical party. The 
council, according to previous concert, was now 
sitting. Alcibiades boldly asserted, that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus* They, 
had not heard any thing of the defeat on the 
Corinthian coast* A decree was proposed, for 
renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and 
entering into an alliance with the Peloponne- 
9ians ; which, without being materially <4>pos* 
ed by the democratical party, was immediate* 
ly carried. The £ry thrseans followed their ex- 
ample ; and three ships only being sent against 
Clazomene, that city also surrendered* Alcibia- 
des had an old and hereditary interest at Miletus, 
^d he proposed next to engage the richest and 
most important of the Asiatic Grecian cities in 
revolt against his native state. Miletus so<M) 
after surrendered. Thus, with the trifling force 
of a few triremes, did Alcibiades strike a greater 
blow against his country, than the Lacedaemon- 
ians and theirconfederates, after the signal ad- 
vantages obtained in Sicily, had almost dared 
to meditate. 

The anairs of Athens were now in so critical 
a situation, that they voted an expenditure of a 
thousand talents, which, in the more prosperous 
times of the commonwealth, had been deposited 
in the citadel, to be employed in the moment of 
extreme necessity. By this seasonable supply, 
the Athenians were enabled to send a fleet, un* 
der the command of Phrynichus and other lead- 
ers, to the isle of Lesbos. Having secured the 
$delity of the Lesbians, they endeavoured to 
gain possession of Miletps. The Athenians 
aitd t)ieir allies consisted of two thousand five 
hundred men. Eight hundred )ieavy-armed 
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Milesians under the command of Alcibiades^ 
with the Peloponnesians that had been command- 
ed by Chalcideus, and a force of Asiatic infantrf 
and cavalry, led by the satrap Tissaphemcs in 
person, opposed them ; and a bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Miletus. The Argi- 
ans in the Athenian army, thinking- that tbc 
lonians would avoid them at the first onset, ad- 
vanced without order ; but the Milesians pre- 
sently routed them, and killed near three hun- 
dred men. In the mean time, th« Athenians, 
who were opposed to the Peloponnesians and 
Asiatics, fought with great courage and bravery, 
and having attacked and defeated the former, 
the latter immediately fled. In both parts of 
the engagement, therefore, the Ionic race, com- 
monly i*eckoned by the Greeks the less warlikey 
prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. 
The Athenians having erected their trophy, pre- 
pared to make an assault upon Miletus. Late, 
however, in the evening of the same day on 
which the battle was fought, they received intel- 
ligence that a fleet of fifiy-five triremes had ar- 
rived from Peloponnesus. But the exertions of 
the Peloponnesians alone had not sent out this 
powerful armament. Hermocrates had pre- 
vailed upon the Syracusans to equip a squadron 
of twenty triremes ; which, being joined by the 
Peloponnesian gallies, had proceeded to the re- 
lief of Miletus. Theramenes, the Spartan, was 
commander in chief. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian commandeif, consi- 
dering, that to perform Tvhat appeared most con- 
ducive to the wel£ftre and interest of his country 
was in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
clined to engage the hostile fleet; and his firm- 
ness despised the clamours of the AthenifA sol- 
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diers, whoimulled, underthe nanre of cowardice^ 
kis retreat. He calmly retired to Samos, with 
forty-eight gallies, and refused to commit the 
last hope of the republick to the danger of an un- 
equal combat. 

The superiority which the Peloponnesians 
BOW possessed o?er the fleet of Athens was fully 
testified, in obliging the armament of that re- 
publick to quit the harbours and the coast of 
Miletus, and was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring 
cities and islands. In other respects also the 
Peloponnesians had many advantages over their 
unfortunate rivals. Tissaphernes victualed their 
shipSy and paid their soldiers, and had procured 
the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and 
fifty Ph<enician gallies, which had already reach- 
ed Aspendus, a seaport of Pamphilia. In this 
dangerous and dreadful crisis, Alcibiades, who 
had so long beeft the misfortune and courage of 
Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and 
idmost incredible accidents, to become the de- 
fence and saviour of his country ; and fortune 
aeemed once moi*e to respect and favour the de- 
clining age of tlie Athenian republick. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, 
Alcibiades assumed the gravity and the austeri- 
ty of the Lacedaemonian manners, and used him- 
self to the spare diet, and laborious exercises, 
which prevailed in that republick. His real char- 
acter and principles were, however, still the 
«ame# His intrigue with Tims&a, the wife of 
Agis, king of Sparta, was discovered by an ex- 
cess of female vanity : she frequently told her 
maids, that her son's name ought to be Alcibi- 
ades instead of Leoty chides; and that the father 
«f her cliild was the greatest and handsomest 
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I of his age. This reporty which was fer • 
while confinc^d to the privacy of her female comr 
panionsysoon spread abroad in the worid. Akl*' 
biadest to punish her foU^y boasted that he hadr 
been induced to pajr attention to the queeuy no^ 
from any inclination for her person, but merely 
from the vanity of giving a king to Sparta, and 
an heir to the race of Hercules. The injured 
husband felt the keenest resentment for the dis* 
honour done to his bed ; and still more for the 
open and shameless avowal of that dishonour* 
The magistrates and generals of Sparta, jealous 
of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stran* 
ger, readily sympathised with the misfortunef 
and promoted the revenge of Agis. They re- 
sorted to a disgraceful and nefarious expedient, 
for obviating the mischief. Private instructions 
were sent to Astyochus, to procure the assassin- 
ation of Alcibiades ; but the crafty and active 
Athenian had secured too foithful domestiek in- 
telligence in the several famiUes of Sparta, to 
remain long ignorant of what was transacting, 
and to become the victim of their resentment. 
With his usual address, he eluded ait the at» 
tempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to 
Tissaphernes. 

Alcibiades was not unprepared for the change^ 
which his new situation induced. Notwithstand- 
ing tha favour which he had found at Sparta, 
and the attention that was daily paid (o him, in 
the character of a stranger and a fugitive, he 
was secredy uneasy; and his sole object was to 
restore himself to his country, before that coun^ 
try was reduced so much, as to be unworthy of 
receiving him. With this view, therefore, he had 
assiduously and successfully courted Tissapher- 
nes, In the selfish breast of the satrap, neiti^r 
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the advantage of the Persian empire, nor that 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy, was regarded 
by him> but as it promoted his own private in- 
terest and opulence. An opportunity, therefore, 
t was not wanting for insinuations and advice, 
that might occasion a difference between Tissa- 
phemes and the Peloponnesians, and render 
Alcibiades not only agreeable, but useful to the 
Persian. Tissaphemes, pressed for money by 
his court and the exigency of his own govern- 
ment, listened with great attention to any sug- 
gestions, by which he could hope to spare his 
treasury, and to amass wealth for himself. Al- 
cibiades told him that the pay to the Peloponne- 
sians was extravagant. The Athenians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per 
day; not from any motives of economy, or ina- 
bility to afford more; but because they esteem- 
ed a larger pay disadvantageous to the service* 
Should discontent arise among the sailors on ac- 
count of the reduction of their wage«, a sum of 
money judiciously distributed among the com* 
manders, would prove an easy expedient for si- 
lencing the licentious clamours of the seamen. 

Tissaphemes heard the proposal, with the at- 
tention natural to an avaricious man desirous of 
saving his money; and the event proved how 
true a judgment Alcibiades had formed of the 
Grecian character, wben it was found that Her- 
mocrateslhe Syracusan was the only person, 
who disdained meanly and perfidiously to be- 
tray the interest of the men under his command. 
Tissapbernes, however, afterward declared, that 
Hermocrates, though more coy, was not less 
corruptible ; and that the only reason why he 
undertook the patronage of the sailors was, to 
obtain for himself a more exorbitant sum* How 
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fer this assertion was true, is uncertain, but it 
strongly corresponds with the opinion, that other 
nations have formed of the Grecian character. 

Alcibiades now saw the crisis approaching^* 
that might enable him« not only to return toh» 
country, but to acquire the glory of restoring 
Athens to iu former splendour and reputation. 
The Athenians in their disti-ess, had made won- 
derful exertions and bravely contended against 
their adversaries ; but it was evident.that these 
exertions had almost exhausted them; and the 
more intelligent among the people were sensi- 
ble that they could not long resist the Pelopon* 
nesian confederacy, aided as it then was by the 
wealth and power of Persia. At this juncture, 
Alcibiades applied secretly to Pisander, and other 
persons in the Athenian camp. He gave them 
assurance, that he would engage Tissaphemea 
in their interest, and, through him, lead the 
Persian monarch himself to an alliance with 
Athens, provided they would consent to demor 
lish the turbulent democracy, which was odi- 
ous to Darius. 

His overtures excited attention, and a great 
majority of the people approved the proposal. 
Phrynichus, however, the commander in chief, 
firm in the interest of democracy, was not, at 
first, made acquainted with the innovation that 
menaced the state. But no sooner was he aware 
of what was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
his colleagues were to every objection agsunst 
recalling the friend of Tissaphemes, than he in- 
formed ^styochus, the Spartan admiral, of the 
divisions of the armament under his command. 
Astyochus was become the pensioner and crea? 
ture of the satrap, and communicated both to 
him and Alcibiades the intelligence he had re? 
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omUfoift Aleibiad69f itfintddiatel^ infenned tlie^ 
Alhenians in Samos of the treaebery of their 
^eaeraU Phr^micitus alarmed^ and in great' 
peril, wrote again to AntyocbuS) compUiiMBg 
that due secrecy had not been obflenred^ andfic- 
quainting him with the means of surprising the 
Ath^nan fleet at Saiiios« Phrjmicbns under- 
sMiding that the SpaArtan admind had comma- 
moated this also to AlcibiadeSf extricated him*- 
sblf with singular boldness and dexteiity* The 
Qoasideration that SamiM was unfortified) and 
that the fleet was staiioned without the port* had,, 
he said, induced the enemy to make an attack|: 
of which he had been made acquainted by pri- 
▼ate int^igenee. He, therefore, issued imme* 
ctiate orders to forUfy the city. In the nkeaa 
time Akibiades sent notice to the' people, that: 
the armament was betrayed by its genend) and 
that the enemy were preparing to a^aek it. 
This intelligence only serred to cotofirra that 
which had been conkmunicated by Phrynkhus^ 
and to justify his measures* 

In the mean time IHsander and his colleagues' 
were endeavouring, at Athens, to OTertum the 
democratical form of goyemment. The com* 
pact body of con^irators warmly approyed the 
proposal; but many and loud murmurs of dis- 
content were heard from diflerent quarters of the 
theatre of Bacchus, where the people had beeft 
convened* Pisander asked the reason of this 
disappointment. " Have you," said he, " any 
thing better to propose ? If you have, come 
forward, and explain the grounds of your dis* 
sent. But, above all, exjdain how you can save 
your country, your families, and yourselves, 
except you comply with the demand of Tissa- 
]^emes. The imperious voice of necessity is 

Vot. III. 2 c 
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8iiperioar to every thing besides; and whciit^e 
dmnger has subsided, you can reestablish th^t 
fbrm of goTemment which you most approve. " 
A decree was immediately passed by the assem- 
bly, investing ten persons with full power to 
treat with the Persian satrap. 
* The embassadors proceeded to Magfiesia, 
where Tissaphernes usually resided, and were 
admitted to a conference, in which Alciblades 
acted for the satrap. Akibiades, however, did 
not possess that degree of influence over the 
Persian, which he had pretended; it was evident- 
ly, therefore, his purpose to render the ocmfer- 
ence abortive, by making such demands for Tis- 
saphemes^asthe commissioners could not granu 
But finding them disposed to concede much, he 
r^uired on the part of the Persian monarch, 
the cession of all Ionia and the adjacent islands. 
Fearing, however, that the urgency of their u£- 
fairs would oblige them to comply even with 
this demand, he rei)utred also that, along all the 
coasts of the Athenian dominion, the fleets of 
Persia should be allowed to sail undisturbed. 
Such a requisition satisfied the commissioners, 
that Alcibiades and his party intended nothing 
friendly to the Athenian republick, and they ac- 
cordingly departed. 

The artifices employed by Alcibiades, con- 
vinced the Athenians also, that his credit with 
the Persians was less than he represented it* 
The aristocratical party were, therefore, glad to 
get rid of a man whose ambition rendered him 
a dangerous associate ; >but they persisted with 
great actirity in executing their purpose ; and 
Phrynichus, whohad opposed them only through 
hatred to Alcibiades, became an active abettor* 
When persuasion wasibuhdiBefFectualvthey ra* 
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curredtovii^nee. Manyof theltcentiousdem'- 
sLgogues were assassinatedy and four hundred 
jnen, chosen fram among the peoples were ap- 
^f>ointed lo conduct the adminiatration of theij? 
country. These were to be men of dignity and 
opulence in the state, and assembled as often 
as they thought proper five thousand citizens, 
whom they judged most worthy of being con- 
sulted in the management of publick affairs; and 
thus was the Athenian democracy subverted, 
jifter it had subsisted one hundred years with 
unexampled publick glory, though with much 
intestine disorder* 
^ Q But the condtict of the four hundred 
^'j J • tyrants, for such they certainly were, 
abohshed evc^ry vestige of remaining 
ireedom* Mercenaries-from the islands of the 
;j£gean sea were hired to overawe and intimidate 
Ihe people, and to destroy the real or suspected 
enemies of the tyrants. They neglected the 
opportunity of attacking the Peloponnesians, 
enraged at the treachery and duplicity of Tisaa* 
phemes, and mutinous for want of pay and sub- 
.aisteace ; but they sent a humiliating embassy 
4d Sparta, to 8(^icit peace on the most dislionour- 
able terms. Their tyranny became odious in 
the city, and their cowardice contemptible in 
Ihe camp at Samoa. The generous youths, 
engaged in the defence of their country by sea 
and land, were indignant at the insults and out>- 
rages offered to their fellow citizens. The ty?- 
rants might probably inflict the same indignities 
on them, if suffered to proceed in their careeir, 
and the people neglected to vindicate their free^ 
-dom. These several murmurs broke out at 
last into loud and licentious clamours, which the 
<appitobation of the Santtaais greatly promote<k 
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Aotintf andboUneis w«i« giTPMi<tDihe i 
«Dtt by Tbcai^bQlos and Tbraayllw, two ^ 
ficcnof gteal merit, but not entructed with a 
•bafe in tbe principal conmand. The abetlOT^ 
of tbe new government at Samoa 4rere attacked 
•bjr surprise; Ibir^ of tbe most criminal -were 
.put to dealb ; %broe wore baniabed ; and the 
rest, submitting to de»ocraey:i received « firoe 
jiardon* 

Tbe first coQc«rn«of Tbmsfbuins, who bad 
4>een app<Hnled to tbeaupmrne command of :tbe 
armament, was .to recal Akibiades, viio imd 
been deceived and disgraced bjr tbe tyrants, and 
iwbo was most capable id avenging tbe indigni- 
ties and anobgs bolb of bis country and himself. 
Accordingly an aasambiy of tbe Athenian citi- 
aens, belonging to .the armament, was oonvened 
as the legal body of tbe commonwealth* And 
.the assembly assenting to tbe recaiof Alcibiadea, 
Tbrasybulus went to communicsle the informfah 
•tion to him, then residing mth Tkaaphenies^ . 
and they returned (together to ^amos. rSesenl 
•years badnow elapsed .siace:the«loqnQnt.san.^ 
Cliniiy iiad spoken In an Athenian aascsnfaij^ 
-He began by lamenting his jaaaBMties imd ac- 
cusing bis fortune* His banishment, howeroE, 
abough otherwise uirfeftnnate, had praoured 
him, he said, the acquaintance and t)wfmend- 
ahip of Tisaapheuaes, JKho, b^r db&s entreaties, 
•had withheld the pay from tbe Beloponnesiana, 
and would, he doubted not, continue his good 
<ifBces 'tothe Athenians,.sHppiy iibem with every 
Ahing necessary ibr continuing the war, and even 
aasbt them with a PhceniciaQ fleet. 

These flattering paomises raised bis caeifit 
irath the a,nny, by whom he was {aoaediatdy 
appoiflAed geneiss) ; ivndanedihe beeach btimpptk 
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Tlssaphernes and the Spartans; md strudt: 
ferrour into the tpants of Athens, who \refc 
Boon made acquainted with the speech of Alcif 
blades* Matters being thus settled, the Athen- 
ians at Samos already despised the efforts of 
the Pelopoimesians. They prepared to revenge 
themselTes en the four hundred tyrants at 
Athens; but Alcibiades dissuaded them from 
their purpose, and declared, that it would be 
proper to communicate first with Tissaphemes, 
show himself in the situation in which they had 
traced him, and consult the future arrangements. 
Accordingly he set off for Magnesia, anxious to 
prove to Tissaphemes the power he possessed 
among the Athenians, as he had been desirous 
to impress the Athenians with an opinion of his 
influence with Tissaphemes; and, as he could 
now be a valuable friend, or a formidable foe 
to either, he awed the Athenians with the name 
of Tissaphemes, and Tissaphemes with that 
of the Athenians* Upon the arrival of Alci- 
biades from Magnesia, he found the partisans 
of democracy, who had been infiamed with the 
report of the indignities and cruelties commit- 
ted at Athens, ready to sail thither to take ven- 
geance €01 their enemies, and to protect their 
friends* By these means Athens would havi^ 
been plunged in the horrours of a civil war^ and 
every remaining dependency of the common- 
wealth in Ionia, «fid on the Hellespont, would" 
have submitted to the enemies of the repubhck* 
No man but Alcibiades was capable of prevent- 
ing the people from committing this rash and 
destructive action; and he effectually checked th* 
design ; but at the same time he commanded it 
to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, 
Unless tliey<ive9ted themselves of their illegal 
3 c 9 
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msmkd Mil wnth a fleet to Pinevm, vod ^pme 
tbem of their autlxirit jr mnd tkmr bves. 

When the iPCMefpe reached Athena, it e^n* 
Iributed to lacrMae the diftopfier ai^d epQ&iiioii 
•f tbi^ city* The Ibar huixdtWid faun beg^n jbo 
iiisagree anaaiig thei9»elve% and divi^ad iiit# 
laotMoa, which ]i0f«eculed«a9.h other as fiwis^^- 
If as they had peraeo»ted th« peofie hc^ove* 
The cruel add tyraiiiHca) meaaMvea, ^ra«ied bf 
iheircoUeaiftMs, were oppoacrd and eandemBed 
^f Theramenes and Anateprwt^: PJbpfmchfie 
was pijMkklf aUdibed hf «Me of 4>^ cHf f«ardji: 
.and the horroova of a Coppfi^MH aeditioii ao^D- 
ed readfr to be oweved in AihoM, mk^m the jM 
neni immieoycbildfan* aDdatr^ni^cfsiniiM'posed 
.Ibrtheaafety of a Gttfi orMeh h|id.k»g4ieea thp 
ornaiBefit 0f Oveece, the tertoi^ of P^ihii, lokd 
the a<hDii»tlon -ef the world* 

To the diiplkky of th« iotfi^i^ tbe trea- 
^ery of their own offic^era, tk^ Poli^p^nnoaiaiw 
-juatly ascribed the want of pay aisd^ohsia^iica} 
and all the mialbrtiiiiea whiieh tht^ a^&rad. 
Thetr vetenteieBt beoosiing vM»nt ond fwioiif, 
they attaehed and dejylr^od the Pef^i^n forC^- 
cadona near Miletus, the g arvis0i^ waaput to ike 
• aword) «nd Aotyochtia, their ^own f!0neiy4 wr- 
ed bia life by fleeing to an aHan }iw worethof 
appeaaed, until the guiHf ^ete r«)iio9ed» an4 
an ofiicer of aiiproved valeitr aod fidelity 99- 
. pointed to. the cofufnaiid* 

The dreadful conaequanooa which nnifit bore 

restdted to the Athenians, bad a Imi^ and pow- 

«er£ul fleet appeared on their eooai, di^Hfig thu 

late commotiona and sedition in Athens, may be 

easily conceited from the terrour «»d sao^ter" 

nation that waaa inspiffed bf.tim >9i^ <li t^ 
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«q»iulrot) o|fprt7^two<fKiWeft€omiiiaiided l^th^ 
SpartiaD Ntege^andridas. The j^iend« of the coo- 
»titutk>% 9nd tbe partisai^ of oUgarchy^ had 
bieen jconveaecl m two dUtinct and separate aa- 
vemUies ; a|id theiiKMt important matter* were 
in agU«!tti9nt when the Peh^onneaian fleet was 
discoyerjed off the poast. Immediatelf the whote 
force of both parUea in Athena united againat 
tbe coiiMa^m enetn^) ^^d ran to Pirstus aa bf 
pautnal conaent* siome went aboard the tri« 
reine^ that were afloat ; otliera launched thoae 
thitt had been hai^l^d on shore ; and some pre- 
pared to d^end the waUs, and the mouth of the 
barbpur. The Peloponneaiansi however, made 
no attempt upon the Attic coaat, doubling ca{MP 
j^ft^uniumy sailed towards the island of Eubgea* 

New aiiarm) boweirery then seized the Athen* 
iUns J and to defend a country which formed their 
principal resources* and from which they couM 
l>rpcur'e more plentiAl supplies^ than from the 
xLesplated iands of Attica, obliged them to sail 
in pursg^t of the enemy, whom they next day ob- 
nerved near the coast of Eretria, ^e most cob«* 
^iderable town of Eub<»a* The inhabitants of 
,the island had long desired an opportunity for 
jrevolting, and therefore supplied the Pelopoo- 
4)esian i9eet abundantly with provision; but thef 
refused to furnish a market for the Athenians* 
The commanders were therefore obliged to send 
.detachments into the country, to obtain neces-^ 
saries ; when Hegesandridas seized this oppor'- 
tunity to attack them^ Most of the ships were 
4aken, and the crews swam to land) where 
onany of them were killed by the Eretrians. A£- 
ter this defeat, the whole of Eub<Ba, except Ore«- 
us, immediately revolted to the Peloponnesians. 

Tb^ ponatfmatjuwal Athf^f whepthe.newa 
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of tlds misfortune reached thedtf, was greater 
than even from the complete defeat and destruc- 
tion of the armiament that sailed against Siciff. 
Com, meat, every article of' food, came prind- 
pally from Euboea. Attica Itself was not half 
so valuable and productive to Athens, as that 
island. Nor was this the only distressing cir- 
cumstance; If the enemy bad pushed, with their 
victorious fleet, immediately for Pir«u8, they 
tnight have possessed themselves of the harbour* 
What might have happened beyond this is un- 
certain; but thus much, says Thucydides, might 
have been forseen, that nothing leas than the 
return of the fleet from Samoa could have saved 
Athens. And had the Athenian armament been 
compelled to quit the station they then occupied, 
the whole of Ionia, the Hellespont, and, in short, 
all the foreign dominion would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. It was not, however, 
on this occasion only, thsft the Laced«tiumian8 
showed themselves accomodating enemies to the 
Athenians; and thus the misfortunes, which 
threatened the commonwealth with ruin, proved 
the prelude to its festoradon ; for by the perfidi^ 
ous, or imprudent conduct of their commanders, 
the Lacedemonians lost this seasonable oppor- 
tunity of terminating the war with advantage 
and honour. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged 
the people todisburden themselves of those wh6 
had summoned, or, at least, who were believed 
to have summoned, the Moponnesism ffeet to 
the coast of Athens, that they might enslave 
their country. Antiphon, Pisander, and others 
most obnoxious to the friends of Fiberty, escaped ; 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of AI- 
dbiades, andtheapprobation ^ the eoiiduet of 
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comtitiuton was re^Btablnlied on its original 
{irinciirfeS) as founded. by Solon. ^/Andnow," 
aays TiiucydtdeBy ^^the .Atheriisna, ibr the first 
** time, in the .present age at iaast, modelied 
^Mhetr govermnsnt^right; which. occasioned the 
'< r68totation.€f Athens." 

During these tcanaactions in theoityy Tisaa* 
phernes acted the part between an ■ open .-eneniy 
«nd a treacherous ally* The Spartans, whodisEd 
'fiirmerly neglected, - no w*oourted, the friendship 
a]id.protection of -fihamabazua ; and a numerous 
a^ndpoxrerful armamentwas sent to theprovince 
where.he commanded. Assoonasitwasknown, 
that the Peloponnesian fleet had sailed for the 
Hellespont, the Athenians, animated l^ dhe 
manly counsels' of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllu% 
the generous defenders of their freodomy-pocss** 
isd'the same course:; and imthe-atraits thatjigia 
^le £uiQtne and:£igean.seas, the conflict be^ii» 
«aid continued for • a long time. -In three aucces^ 
4U39e engagemcmts, the event xif wluch becafUi 
continually more rdecisaive, did the Athemani^ 
in .the twenty-first year of the war, prevail over 
^letr Pelofionnesian enemies. The fiist imttk 
was fought in the narrow channel between Sex- 
tos and Abjndos; in which Thrasybulus took 
twenty Peiloponnesian ships, but lost fifteen 
iAidienian galUes. The gk>ry, hoiwever, rcmudn* 
«d entire to the Adienians* 
. A aquadron of fiourteen Ahodian ipe^sels^near 
cape Rliegtum, was intevoeptsd by the AtbeBiaa 
Aeet. Wlule the islanders dedfended theftiwives 
widi great braveory, Mindarus, the Spartan «d» 
xniral, seeing Hkeh* engagement^ hvstened to 
Idieir assistanoe* The prinnpd sqiiadvonfif tfat 
Athenian aoBament ^»**p&L f^ . Pc4^iQnne^ 
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aiant* ThitMighthe groaterptit of thedqr^^ 
fight was •maintained wi^h Tarioua success in 
diflerent parts- of the line ; but, towards even* 
ing, eighteen Athenian triremes were seen en* 
tering the strait from the south. This proved 
to t)e the squadron under the command of Al- 
cibiades. The Peloponnesians immediately fled ; 
and» fortunatelj for them, the satrap Phamaba- 
sus with his land-forces was at hand. He rode 
into the sea, at the head of his cavalry, as far 
mshis horse would carry him, that he might re« 
^ Q lieve his distressed allies. Through his 
' * assistance> the crews mostly escaped ; 
but the Athenians carried off thirty tria. 
remes.' 

The Spartans now yielded possession of the 
sea, which they hoped soon to recover, and re* 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyzicus, that 
they might repair the remcuns of their shattered 
Iffmament ; and the Athenians, profiting by 
their victories, raised contributions from the nu** 
merous and wealthy towns in that neighbour* 
hood. But meeting with very indifibrent success 
in their design, the several divisions returned 
toSestos ; nor could they expect that sueh strange^ 
ly fortified places as Byaandum, Seiymbria, P&- 
rinthus, on the European, or Lampsacus, Pari* 
um, ChalcedoD, on the Asiatic coast, would be 
intimidated, wkhoat obtaining more decisive aiid 
important advantages. It was therefore deteib- 
^ned, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
attaeiLthe Peloponnesian fleet at Cyzicus. The 
Athenitfi ai*mament, coasting along the Cherso^ 
nese, arrived at the small island of Proconnesus» 
•ear the western extremity ofthe.Propontis. A 
heavy run presently came on, which fovoured 
the purpose nf aiifprising the enemy .^ As the 
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ireather cleared^ and they approached Cyzicus, 
'they descried the Peloponnesian fleet manoeu- 
vring at such a distance from the harbour, that 
its return was already intercepted. The enemyt 
peceiving the Athenian armament so much 
stronger than they expected, were in great con-* 
st«rnation ; they confided not in the success of a 
naval action, but it was impossible for them to 
return to their port. A general engagement 
ensued, and the Athenians obtained a complete 
victory. The whole of the Peloponnesian fleet 
v^as captured, except the squadron from Syra« 
cuse, which was burned in the face of a victo- 
rious enemy, by the intrepid and enterprising 
Hermocrates. The circumstances ancKconse- 
v^uences of this victory were related in few but 
expressive words to the Spartan government, 
in a letter from Hippocrates, the second in 
command, which exhibits one of the most cu^ 
nous and authentic specimens of laconic writ- 
ing.: ^' .Success has tit r.ned against us: Minda* 
"tus is slain* the ^m en hunger : what to do we 
" know not." These four short sentences made 
the whole of the dispatch* 
- Alcibiades. now raised contributions on the in- 
habitants of Cyzicus. Tiie fleet then proceeded 
against Perinthus and Selymbria, and exacted 
from these places also large sums of money. 
Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, in the Chilr 
cedohian territory, near the entrance of the 
Euxine, Alcibiades caused that place to be forti?> 
fled, and there established a custom-house for 
levying a duty of a tenth in value on all cargoes 
passing the strait. As this mode of collecting 
money required a force, he left, beside a garri- 
-son, thirty ships there^ under the command of 
Theramefies, 
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In the niMiti time, the PddpoiinKStaBi|y aawfted- 
bj Pharnabazusy were busily employed in iequip- 
ing a new fleet, the materials of which were 
easily procured in the Persian dominions* They 
were9 however, deprived of the wise coonsels of 
Hermocrates, who was degraded from his Gfi&ce, 
and punished with banishment, by the insolent 
populace of Syracuse* The conduct of Hemxo* 
crates is worthy of admiration : an assembly 
being called, he deplored his hard fortune, but 
recommended the most submissive obedience to 
the authority of the republick* He then request* 
ed the sailors to name temporary commanders; 
but was answered, that he and his ocAei^;ues 
ought to continue in office. He agmn urfced 
them, not to rebel against the governments 
" The time wiU come," he said, " when we- 
** shall desire your support, to evidence the bat* 
^ ties you have fought, the ships you have taken, 
^ and the success that has attended you under 
** our command ; aud you will then bear tesd- 
*i mony to our conduct, upon all occaai^ms, by 
«^ sea and land." The admonition had its foil 
effect : nothing disorderly happened. The ar- 
mament showed, however, that they wonU not 
have suffered any violence to their generals : 
they entered into an agreement upon ondl, to 
exert themselves, on their return to Synoosei 
for procuring their restoration. 

For several years now the measures. o#' die 

Q Q^ Athenians had been almost undSmmly 

^^g • successful ; but the twenty-fourth cam* 

paign was distinguished by peculiar &• 

vours of fortune. The Persians and P<^o|»n- 

nesianswere repeatedly defeated by the Affieo- 

lans, driven from their encampments atd fcr* 

tresses near the shore, and pursued inlodke 



^^^ 
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Mi»sx)kv^^ which was plundered and desolated bf 
. the victors. The Athenians returned in triumph 
'4o attack the fortified cities, which had not jet 
submitted to the conquerors* Alcibiades dis« 
•played ihe wonderful resources of his extraoi^di- 
n^ry and enterprising genius in this kind of 
: Warfare* By gi*adual approachesj by sudden as- 
saults, by surprise, by treason, or by stratagem^ 
he soon became master of Chalcedon, Selym* 
bria, and Byzantium. His naval success was 
also equally conspicuous. The enemy had 
fitted but several small squadrons, which with- 
CHit much difiiculty he conquered ; And these 
. multiplied captures accumulated the tiK^hies of 
the well-fought battles that we have already 
.4lescribed« It was computed that Alcibiades, 
-since assuming the command fA the Atheniao 
. armament, had taken or destroyed five hundred 
Syracusan or Peloponneaian gallies ; and his 
naval victories enabled him to raise such contri- 
butions, in the Euxine and Mediterranean seaSf 
as abundantly supplied his fleet and army vdth 
ijl necessary subsistence and accommodation. 

But while the Athenian arms were crowned 
with such glory abroad, the attic territory was 
continu^ly harassed by the Spartan king, and 
the Lacedaemonian garrison at Decelia. They 
frequently, indeed, threatened the safety of the 
country ; the desolated lands afforded no sup- 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not venture with- 
out their walls, to celebrate their accustomed 
festivals. Alcibiades, therefore, hoped, that af- 
ter so many foreign conquests, he might perhaps 
beabkto alleviate thedomestick sufferings of his 
xountry^ He longed, also, to revisit his friends, 
relations, and native city, after having been ab^ 
. >Qnt six years ; and he hoped likewise ^o enjov 
V«L. HI. 3» 
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the rewArds and honours, whtdi the Greeks gen- 
n^Q erally bestowed on successful vidonr.*- 
^- • This celebrated vojrage was peribrmed 

* in the twentf-^fifUi smrnner of the war. 
Notwithstanding, howeTer,alltheeer?k<^she 
'had rendered the republick, there was sfiJ] a 
-strong party in Athens inreterately inimicsA to 
rhim. The caniious son of Oifiias, iSiereibre, 
-declined to land in Pirstis, until he was inionn- 
ed the people bad revoked the decrees against 
'him. Information from his confiden^ialjfriends 
^reached' him at sea, that he had been elected 
general of the repuUiek; and'that thedecree 
respecting his banishment had been rqiealed. 
Even after receiving tbisag^eablefiitelligeiice, 
he was nnable to conquer his well-foeiided dis- 
'trust of the inconstant and caprkleus hufiM>urs 
of the people. Nor would he' approaeb^ie At- 
tic shore, until be beheld, anioog Mie fiKilti- 
^odes that had crowded Irom'^eoit^^-iiis ptfw- 
cipal friends and relations, inviting him bf tiieir 
voice and action. He then iMfded atiiidst the 
almost universal acVlamationsof the spectators. 
The general language was, that Aleibiadeswas 
the most mentorjious of the Atbem&n isi^aens; 
that his condemnation hadbeen the pemkloiis 
^measure of a conspiracy of wicked vumf frfio 
scrupled nothing to promotetheirowlih»)etf%si; 
that iiis abiKties were transcendent, asd his lib- 
erality unbounded; that he had beenoomp^ed 
•to oppose his country, and bis readiness and 
eagerness to rctern to its»service, proved hts^pa- 
triotick disposition. That *with respelsl tonbe 
danger of the state, men of his teiliper<«nd ia- 
clination, could have no desire to innovate f^r 
the favour of the people gave hItA »sitl . chtf pS w c r 
and preeminence, which h^^ould possibly met. 
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H€ hf(d never opprMMd an]^ ; but hiM>pp0iient4r 

had destroyed and assaesifiiited the la^st wor*' 

thy meii<>f Athens ; andt'if ever they appeared* 

to poss^a^ any popular ooiifidence». it wa? only' 

when the death,*or exile, of tbe great and leacU 

iog m^A) left tbem9< Without competition, |o en* 

joy theprincipal aitus^tionsof the conuiionwealth» 

While, however,. these were the general sen*^ 

timeiita und esspressionsof the pepple,a few we;*e> 

heard to murmur, that Alcibiades alone had oo- 

c«si0ned all the past misfortunes and disasters 

of the republich; and it was to be feared he 

would still be the pi'omoter of measures danger-^ 

tms and hostile to the welfare of the cpmmoo« 

wealth. His friends^ did not entirely confide itt 

the proteetion,. which, the late established. gpv« 

e^lMHAnt could» or would^ afford. They came« 

tJi^reforei. prepared to resist any attempt, thai 

iliigbt be made against hi9 person; and sur-^ 

flMinded by theai, Alcibiades proceeded to the 

city. 

His first business was,< to attend the council 
of fite hundred ; and then to address the gen« 
end assembly of the people. Before both, ho 
asserted lus innocence,* with respectto the s»« 
erilegiotts profanation of which he had been ac^ 
e«sed» contrasted the situation of Athens, prior 
end posterior to his taking^the command of the 
Athenian annamenti apologized for his conduct 
during his banishments and criminated his pros- 
ecutors. It was not diffieult for Alcibiades, U> 
. plead his defence before judges, so &voui*ablys 
disposed to hear and to believe him ; and the 
popular favour was so great, and so evident) that 
not a. word was spoken inopppsitionto him.-<- 
Bat the transporU of the people became im« 
moderate,, and thef would. lia?e. loaded theiip 
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lliToarite with honours mcompatible with the 
genius of a free republick, and which might 
probably have proved detrimental to his future 
safety. The crowns and gariands, and other 
pledges of puUick gratitude, he thankiuHy re« 
ceived ; but respectfulljrdeclined the regal^acep- 
trCf and expressed his firm reaokitioni to sup* 
port and maintain the liberty of Athena* The 
statey he said) did nojt stand in need of a ki3ig» 
but a generaU who should possess undivided 
powery capable of restoring the ancient glory 
and splendour of the commonwealth. To thia^ 
illustrious and exalted rank) which Tbemis« 
focles and Cimon had fbrmerfy filled) Alcibiades 
might justly aspire. He was accordingly cho- 
sen commander in chief by sea and land, with« 
supreme authority. The Athenians imraed*-- 
ately equipped one hundred gallles, and preparw 
ed transports for containing fifteen hundred 
heavy-armed meni with a proportional body of 
•avalry* 

The Eleusinian festival, a time set apart for 
commemorating and diffusing the temporal and 
Spiritual gifts of Ceres, now approached. This 
l^dess, whose festival was distinguished by ap- 
propriate honours^ had introduced com, wtne^< 
and oil among the Athenians, who hadcommtt^ 
nicated them to the rest of G^reece. Minerva' 
who had given the olive, and was supposed td 
be the protector of Athens, waa also rewarded^ 
with innumerable solemnities. In appointed days 
of the spring and autumn, various were the pro«r 
fessions of gratitude expressed to the generous 
author of the vine. The worship of Ceres, in- 
deed, returned less frequently, but in two par- 
ticulars seemed calculated to excite reverence 
and awe ; by its seldom occurring, and by thet 
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Etenunij^mfstepies, those hidden treasures of 
wisdom and happiness, which were diffused on 
the initiated in the temple Eleusis* These 
mysteries are said to have expressed hy external 
signs, the immortality of the human soul, and 
the rewards that will be bestowed in a future 
life on the virtuous and the good* 
' After Decelia had been occupied by a Lace* 
d»monian.garrisa|i,.the Athenians were no long* 
er mastersof the road leading to Eleusis; and the 
mysterious procession having alwaf s passed by 
sea, many of the prescribed ceremonies were ne* 
cessarily either omitted, or imperfectly perform^, 
ed« Alcibiades determined to wipe off the stain 
of impiety, which had long adhered to his char^ 
acter,. by renewing this venerable procession in 
all its lustre. With the forces returned from 
Asia, added to the strength of the city, he under* 
took to conduct the peaceful ministers and vota* 
ries of the gods by land, and to protect them in 
the fullest performance of every accustomed rite* 
This accordingly he accomplished: the train 
went and returned without suffering any disturb* 
ance from the enemy ; who, as it were by mu- 
tual compact, suspended hostilities at this sea* 
son. 

Soon after this meritorious enterprise^ Aid* 
biades prepared to sail for Asia minor; and about 
this time Lysander was appcnnted to the com* 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet* It was a rule 
jealously observed by the Lacedsmonian gov- 
ernment, that none should be admiral of the 
fleet above a year* Lysander, accordingly, itji 
rotation was nominated commander: he had been 
educated in all the severe discipline of the Spar- 
|tan state ; he had spent his youth and manhood 
in those honourable employ mentS) which proper- 
2d3 
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I7 became him ; and it was not until the dedine 
of life, that he assumed the command of the Pe* 
loponnesian fieet. Experience was added to bi» 
taJouri and he had not yet lost the ardour and 
resources of that ambitious mind which animat- 
ed his youth. His transactions with the world 
had taught him to soften the asperity and sever- 
ity of the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud 
what could not be gained by force ; and, in his- 
own figurative language, to eke out the lkon*s 
with the fox's skin* This mixed character ad^ 
mirably suited the part he was called to act, itf 
this crisis of publick danger* 

Lysander, having received his command early 
in the winter^ passed to Rhodes ; and proceeded 
with a squadron to Cos and Miletus, and thence 
to Ephesus, where, with the ships he had col- 
lected in the way, hefound himself at the head of 
seventy triremes. But the assembling of such a 
force was amatter of little consequence, unless 
proper measures were pursued for holding it t<K- 
gether, and enabling it to act with vigour. As 
soon, therefore, as he heard that Cyrus was ar* 
rived at Sardis, to take upon him the govern- 
ment of the inland parts of Asia minor, he hast- 
ened to pay his court to the young prince* 
Here he experienced a favonrable reception, 
and Cyrus told him, that he had brought five 
hundred talents, or one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling, for carrying on the 
war against Athens ; and that, if this sum should 
prove insufficient, he would expend his own 
revenue, and melt down and coin into mcrney 
the golden throne upon which he sat* 

This discourse gave great satisfaction to Ly« 
Sander, and he requeued that the seamen's wage* 
Slight be raised ffom three oboU to an Attia 
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drachma a day* Cyrus answered, that he had 
received express orders fh>in his father, that the 
pay should continue on the ancient footing* Ly- 
sandeF) howerer, contrived^ before he left Sar- 
dis, to procure the augmentation to the sailors, 
which induced the Athenian crews to desert ; 
and thus while it increased the strength of La-, 
cedsemon, enfeebled the armnment of Athens^^ 
Cyrus gave him ten thousand daricks (about five 
thousand pounds sterling), wkh which he re- 
turned to Ephesus, and discharged the arrears 
due to his troops* 

While Ly Sander was manning his vessels, and 
preparing them for action, Alcibiades attacked 
the small island of Andros; but meeting with 
more resistance than he expected, and being 
obliged'to procure pay and subsistence to his 
troops, he sailed to the Ionian or Carian coasts 
with a view of raising conti'ibutions. He com* 
mitted the principal armament to Antiodius, a 
man wholly unworthy of such an important trust, 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium, where the fleet then was, during hia 
absence, and by no means to risk an engage* 
ment. No sooner, however^ was Alcibiades i|e« 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus, 
approached the stems of the ships ef Lys^der, 
and with the' most licentious insults challenged 
the Spartans to battle ; but Lysander had the 
prudence to delay the engagement until the pre- 
sumption of the enemy had thrown them into 
confusion* When he perceived the Athenian 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave orders 
to the Peloponnesian squadrons to advance 
against the enemy. A few gallies were imme- 
diately launched and manned, and pursued the 
Athenian fleet. This being s«en at Notium} a 
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tfupeiiqur force wM^iastandf' sent to the i^e£o£ 
Antixidius; upon which Ly^ander ha^ngled 
outthft whole Peloponnesian fleet) the Athenians 
did the same with theirs^ but in such hastej that 
tbe^'ObserTedno order* Lysavder began the. 
action with hisfleetregultoiy formed: the Athen* 
ianS) one after another,- endeavoured to get into 
the linei and for some time maintained an irre- 
gular contest ; but at length they were oWg^ ta 
setire to Samos» and lost fifteen vessels, with a 
oonsMemble pait of their crews* This was » 
very mortifying event for Alcibiades. He hasT** 
ened back to his fleet, and, anxious to restore the 
tarniBhed lustre of the Athenian armam^tt, salJ- 
cd to the mouth of the harbour of Epdiesus^ and 
again offered battle; but J^ysander dec^ned to 
venture a second engagement with the superioiiii 
strength of Alcibiades* 

The people of Athens, who expected to heav 
only of victories and triumphs, were not a little 
mortified, when they received the inteUig^EiGe of 
this defeat ; and as they could not suspect the 
abilities, they distrusted the fidelity/of their com* 
mender. The enemies of Alcibiades immedi^ 
atdytookadvantageof the popular temper, snd 
Thrasybulus arrived from the fleet, in order to 
impeach him* He represented the miscondod 
of Alcibiades as having ruined the affairs of his 
GQuntry. He had selected, he said, such fiiends 
as were the meanest and most worthless of tnen ; 
and to such imprq)er persons he had committed 
the command of the fleet, whilst he passed bis 
time in the effeminate pleasures of Ionia? or raid- 
ed contributions on the dependent cities, that he 
might maintain a fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Byaumtium, which he had erected, to shelter 
faim from the vengeance of the republick* 
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In the same assembly therefore^ and on the 
same day, Alcibiades was accused, and ahnost 
unanimously cond^eraned ; and, that the affairs 
of the republick might not again suffer by the 
a^use of undivided power, they proceeded to elect 
ten generals. Among the newly appointed com* 
mauders, were Thrasyllus, Leon, Diomedon, 
Conon, and Pericles, men whose approved va- 
lour and love of liberty had recommended them» 
to publick honours. 

These had scarcely assumed the command o§ 
the Athenian fleet, when Callicratidas was sent 
tO' succeed Lysander, the Spartan Admiral. The 
character of the former was directly opposite to 
the ambitious and intriguing tempe;r of the lat- 
ler. On his arrival at Ephesus, Lysander told 
him that he resigned to him a fleet, which com- 
manded the seas. '< Pass then,*' reptied CaUi^ 
cratidas, ^< along the isle of Samos (where^ 
the Athenians then lay) and surrender the ar- 
mament to me at Miletus." Lysander endear— 
oured to elude this by sayings, that he was no-- 
longer admiral. A cabal was formed againsf 
Gallicratidas, by some of theprincipal officers* 
in the armament, and among the allies ; an uni-- 
▼ersal discontent prevailed on account of the^ 
diange which ha^ taken place in the Spartan 
command. In order to bring matters to an is- 
sue, Callicratidas asked them, whether he should 
fetain his authority, and they give htm their 
zealous cooperation, or return home, and relate ' 
the present state of things in the Peloponnesian 
armament. Order was thereupon immediately 
established, and the commands of the Spartan ' 
government were obeyed. 

This was not, however,- the only difficulty,, 
which the newly created admiral had ta en«^ 
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counter ;. he repgt^d to Sardie, te draMBd4fte 
stipidated pay, but could gaip no edmiesioB to 
the myal presence. The fint time be weat to 
the palace, be waa told that Cyrpa wa» at tiiUe. 
^ It is wdA," replied he» «' I ahidl waU iiattl 
he has dined." He came a second tames but 
waa still denied admittance* This behariotir 
mighl have deserved his i«sentiifent,bQt Itchlef- 
Ijrescited his contempt. He lelt the royal ctiv, 
despising the pride and perfidf of the Persian 
jdli*; and exdaitaied, that he saw.what woold 
be thecona«9uences of thesequarrels among tbe^ 
Circeks ; and that if he lived to return iiome,he.- 
would do his utmost to reconcile TLy^^yftntfiUi 
and Athens* 

The first operations of Calhcratidas wete d**- 
»««ted against the isle of Leshes, or luther 
against the populous and wealthy toMms of Me^- 
thjrinna and Mitylene, on the northern «id: 
aouthcrn division, of the island.. Methymna im^ 
taken by an assault, and the allies preposedither 
saleofihemhabitants: but GaUicratidas^ With » 
apidt of bberal patriotism, of which we- meet! 
^thfew instances in Greciwihislory^.nohhtd^ 
clared, that where be commanded,, no Ck^efe 
should be made a slave. 

He then threatened Conon that he woukistois 
hia adultery with the sea ; and aocordingto^ ^ 
Atheniancommanderhavingsailed Witiraaquad* 
rooof seventy ships to protect theisleof Leshwi^ 
i^alllcraudas, discovering his strength, with^afte 
wipenour fleet intercepted the return of the mw 
mamenttoSamosi The Athenians fled l»«wd» 
the coast of MityJene, but were so vignrousip 
pursued by the enemy, that they enteredTthehS 
hour together. Conon thus, compeUed to Bttht 
ag^nst tmmbecs.so superiour^. loat thirtft.^ 
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i-remesy md «illf saved the rest b3rhauniig under 

the iiroleclion of the battlements of l^e town* 

.Gallicimtidas, staftioQing his fleet in theharbotn*) 

and 'Sending for infantry fnnn Metbymna and 

.Chios, formed the siege of Mitylene both by 

- sea and linid. After tbesetuccesses Cyrus sent 

snpplies. unasked for, and also a present for the 

. 8drait*al. The supplies were accepted by the 

Spaitaa, but the present he refused ; observing, 

that if Cyrus meant to be upon friendly terms 

tvitfa the LaGcdieilionians, he supposed he should 

be included in the general favour. 

Conovrwas now in a very distressmg situation. 
Heetnbatked some of his bravest and most ex- 
' periesieed seamen in two swift«saiiing vessels, 
-one of which, eluding the vigilance of the ene- 
mfj escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenifans of the misfortunes -oi their general. 
This «ew8 soon reaehed Samos imd Athens. 
The importance of the object, which was no less 
than >tbe saffety of forty ships, and more than 
. eight thcKKand brave men, excited the atteixtion 
said. !actra;ty of the Athenians. A fleet of one 
hundred and fifty sail was immediately t^quippedj 
jfnd manned ; the assistance of their allies hav- 
ing added to their .domestiak strength, and all 
' .'Che able-4>odied menin the republick being press- 
ed into the service. 

This large and powerful armament instantly 

'Sailed for iLesbos, to the relief of Conon. The 

•^artan admiraididTiot decMne the engagement, 

, living left fifty triremes under the command 

o^'Eteonicus, to continue Hhe blockade of Mity- 

' lene, herwent with one hundred, and twenty ships 

to meet die enemy. The same evening the 

, Athenians ^dadvanced to the islands, or rather 

fosksiof Afgii^isae ; aadbotii tmedi^^ted a smr- 
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prise, which wtB rendered ineflTeettndl bf ai^okat 
. tempeft of rain and thunder. At the dawn the 
. two armamenU prepared to engage ; hot some 
experienced seamen, and the chief oounseikm 
of Callicratidas, advised him not to hazard the 
weakness of the Pelopoonesians against the so- 
periour strength and numbers of the enemf. 
The generous and intrepid Spartan, with the 
spirit of a true disciple of Lycurgus, answered : 
<^ My death cannot be destructive to Sparta ; but 
tay flight would be dishonourable both to Sparta 
and to myself." The fleets met, and the actian 
. was bloody and obsttnaie on both sides, Vari- 
> otts evolutions then broke the regularity of or- 
. der, and, nevertheless, the fight was maintain- 
ed for some time with much equality. CalH- 
cratidas, who commanded in the right vring •£ 
the fleet, striking an enemy's galley with the 
beak of his ship, fdl overboaij and perished. 
Different turns of fortune prevailed in different 
• parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians ift 
length, were compelled to give way on all sidra. 
Seventy of their gallies were taken, and the rest 
escaped. 

n o^ It was now the design of the Athenian 
* g * admirals to proceed against Methymna, 
Mitylene, and Chios, and to attempt the 
recovery of the bodies of the drowned (Mr slain. 
But Eteonicus, having notice of the defeat of the 
Spartan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
put to sea again, and to return by broad day- 
jight into the harbour, with the crew attired 
with garlands, and proclaiming that Callicratt^ 
das had been successful against the Athenisai 
^eet. This contrivance succeeded ; the Spar- 
tans returned thanks to the gods by hymns and 
~ sacrifices i the sailors were enjoined to refresh 
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tlM^Jselvefi by a copions repast, and to profit by 
a feTourable gale for sailing to Chios ; while tho 
soldiers burned their camp» and inarched to 
garrison Methymna* 

This place was now too strongly fortified, to 
be taken by assault; the Pelqx>nilksian fleet had ' 
secured itself in its harbour ; and the Athenians 
found it impossible to effect their designs. In the 
mean time at Athens the flattering intelligence)^ 
which had been received respecting the victory, 
was converted into disappointment and soirow, 
when it was understood the fleet bad returned tor 
Samos, without attempting any thing besides. 
They lamented beyond measure the loss of the 
wredc, by which- their brave and victorious 
oountrymen hadbeen deprived of the sacred rites 
of funeral ; a circumstance viewed with consi- 
derable horrour, because, accordingto a super- 
stitious tradition, their melancholy shades were 
supposed to wander a hundred years on the 
banks of Styx, before they were admitted into 
the regions of light and hap{Mness. 

Hence followed one of the most extraordi* 
liary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes 
of faction, recorded in history^ The people by 
a decree deprived all their generals of their com- 
mand, Conon only excepted* Protomachus and 
Aristogenes chose a voluntary banishtoent ; but 
the rest returned to answer the charges brought 
against them* In matters of treason, perfidy, 
or malversation of men in power, the senate of. 
fifve hundred, or rather the prytanes, that pre- 
sided in.the senate, performed the offices of the 
magistrate, while^the collective body of the peo- 
ple, convened in publick assembly, executed the 
functions of judge and jury. The prytanes pre- 
scribed the form of action or trml^ and admitted 

Vo» III. 3 b 
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gMTQ timr r<«dipt»'iw4 as jji||lgiej» «£ tWian^ 
fiasaed their sentence or deQm%i 
, Bm% kk the pii9«mtcilNMai»§iQ« ^ ^AQMifsd were 
npifc SLHoviedi tfa« ii^ual forais oC ^^f^noeij^ smA 
e^Mh w«4,p««9M<j^.cH»ib( V9iQ^ea9hiwt4|^Qe«j^ 
t«th||.p#9^. , Ii^.ooiflpi9^4(|£%\ii«r%a<i0imd»i 

lc4 to. 4(4^ piQ»e4itt% addl^ew^ 1^ tsse^blQ^ 
i^, a sh^H« IM i 8W fi » wit|h te s^eiq^hi. '^ l ^Hiii 
afriHdittot thft sentfincffiol'.desUi^ lllfmfi upm MSt 
h^ hufAful <(p the i;Qpid34i€i^. . I vKouUt. tjbi^ieli(M» 
Iw^He yolii to.QQipl^ Brop«r xwM% fo« av^^Klni^ 
th« vei»g|BNWN«i c|f^ tkf^, gpii^i Guff, wafivtim^ft^ 
,b||rt. 4etmve4 w^«f ^ow»«*Wi*y fofpejc&iWK^ 
ioft thm smta^^^fh. whitibi V«b h^4i 9ro|»i%^^ ill) 

Av9iw«B«-s a|i4 Ufift j|i4( 4<i|ttr.Q£ grati^iif^.Wfi^ 
eiMH>rt yow.t9«p<isr; for we mq ^nwhte^lK^.t^ 
assistance of tf^ffOi ^nftblfi4 m tn^qjI^SfS^A^. 
sigMi^Odi g^i(m»ua vi^tpry.y Ot^miQd^i^.llBBr- 
ii^ t}Hi»9||i9toei|» Ihe ^g^q^^s we^Ee.ti^^u^d^; 
\Hifi th^ arHfilly of^ tH» AttonifMiWi^s. follQisipd- 
hn^a-sfteedf) rj^^^Qtiu^c^. und, t^^nMied b^ Ukc^. 
8hftpp>9ii^^£ei|u>ffi«, nOMeb tbfty ^ndeai^ouj^^. 
tcr. ]|iHi8«l#i ^«^ >^^fW*! fi*fe«^ by jn|[i©tin|^:iit 
ii()(J47tfii«iti|i<^4 vene^fi^^^ oa; th^k VMHUbkl^t mi: 
dp^m¥iA&. C^Ui/iPn^^r wh|»)hMlbew tb^ eJli^ 
p«ei»«*»0 Q^ 1ihi«..M|M*|s^.a»4il' tyir«ntt«A$llt em^m 
Ihe. riifniwwi, ^ M»opt40r^.o£. tli^^ Atll«Pi««*. 

tiilAft) %»sii€^)4«^ the: HiiUM'y 'QC^}<Uo^.<¥i«^.thr. 
«i^:fena»inp tim«*. T«W>idi^B <lR!»»«ftd^»%, 
PJlitoQlMi and iMitn£t9tiu«,: ba4, MfifiPi j^ilK^im 
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of a vtotent and trngot^rtuMe tniiper, tinucui^ 
tmatd to ncAedion, v<M of eieperi^nce) and liitt- 
pible of goveftiing lythm or hitiuietf« Thtt lait- 
<er did not want Ikatwanity, but w^^ dvwitoio of 
spirit and a^rtivity, <)ualttieft for whidi th^ Ath«ti- 
iaae vere to getierai ao reimcntaUe. fi^ nitm 
careless of disciplitie, MglSgeiAtdf dttlf^ and sM- 
pected of carrying oa a treasonable <corf«ipoll- 
4ence with the enemy* 

in the mean time, th« P^opMnesian trntM^ 
after the death of Callieriitidiis and the dispel- 
aidn of the fleets seem« to ha^ baeii fer wmt 
itttkt nejE^ected by CyKis« The bqoAdron, Whkh 
had escaped from Mitylene> remained at Chioi, 
£ittonicus9 the commaixler, had rej(4ned it fVom 
Idetbymna; hat he was withoMit i»oney> With 
which to pay the tfoopsf a^d without i«eBOUreet. 
For some time, by hire ^nd other iii«thodd« the 
•oldiers, during'^uttsmer, earned a comfeHable 
labsistenoe ; for the Creeks had hoen accustom- 
ed to live^ wh^ on military ser^ice)^ by tliefr 
•wn means ; and therelbc«e «t first tlria- <ttd mft; 
ffive tlse^ great uneasiness ; hue wh^ aataivm 
had advanced^ their cloths were worn out, and 
^with the incnea^g demands of necessity the 
means of earning iter^ lessened^ The approach- 
ing season of winter, therefore, afibrded little 
hope oil relief, and the most serious apprehew- 
stons were entertained. A conspiracy, in conse- 
quence, was formed by the troops, to make chem- 
aelves masters of the island; and they determined 
to become rich at once, by seiring end plunder- 
ing the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, was 
nevertheless openly atowed. The conspirators, 
that they might assume a disthtction, which 
abouM enable them the better toknow tbedr asso- 
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.datest who were Verjr numercmsy agreed that 
every man of their party should carry a refid* 
The intelligence of this plot did not reach £teo- 
nicoS) until it was hazardous to oppose the mu- 
tiny by open force } and if he destroyed thein'by 
fraud* the obloquy and repioach of Greece would 
be vented on him* He tlKrefbre selected £fteea 
persons in whom he could confide) and armitig 
them with daggers, patrolled the streets d[ 
Chios. The firsfe^^rson they observed to carry 
a reed, was instantly put to death ; and a crowd 
aasembling about the body, to know why the 
man was akin, they were told it was for carrying 
It reed in his casque. This infortnation was 
^ickiy communicated through the city. The 
.conspirators, unprepared^ and ignorant of the 
opposition they had to expect, hastened to thr6w 
away the reeds, which eiq)osed them to the dan- 
gerous assails of their unknown enemies ; and 
thus, with the loss of only one man, a mutiny 
was completely quelled, which, under a hesi« 
'tati}ig)CQimniander, might have spread havock 
and desolation over one of the most populona 
and wealthy islands of the i£geaii» 

A congress of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
was about this time held at £phesus* Thither 
the Chiana, and all the Asiatic confederates, seat 
deputies, commissioned for that purpose. ^ In 
this convention it was deci*eed, to send ministers 
to Lacedxmon in the joint names of Cyrus, the 
armament, and allies, to represent the presei^t 
posture of affairs, and to request that Lysander 
might be reappointed commander in chief. 

If we except Brasidas, we may safely affirm, 
that no Spartan bad ever so conciliated the 
esteem of the allies as Lysander ; no Spartan 
was equ^ly acquainted with the method of ren- 
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deraftg btmMlf agreeable to a PertUfk fyrince & 
for fiatterf aftd an insinuating addt^ss were the 
principaif if not the only qualifications neces«aff]r 
fbt obtaining the favour and esteem of a Persii^ 
court ; and these the severe dtacipline of Ly-* 
curgua had almoat preclud<id from e^iistiog iU 
the Lacedemonian commonwealths The mili^ 
i«Ty and political c(H)duct oi Lyda&der hadf 
besidies) been distinguished) and the socceas ftt« 
tending the engagement against Antiochua had 
prOcut^ him great celebrity. 

The Spartans, though inclined to compijr 
with the wishea of their allieaf were^ neverthe- 
less much perplexed by an ancient law^ enacted 
in the jealousy of freedom, and still considered 
of importantce : namely, never to cimimit the 
chief coiftmand <^ the fleet twice to the same 
person. The Consideration of the signal defeat 
Ihey had suffered, and of their inalHlity to aup^ 
port and protect their Asiatic allies, or to con- 
tend with the Athenian armament, if ithout the 
lislustsmce- c»f Persia, contributed not k little to 
induce them to relax in this point* They atill, 
bol¥ever) nominally adhered to the law^ while* 
f^ the same timer they complied with the request 
t>f Cyrus and of their Grecian confederates. 
They invested Aracus, a weak and ohacure mail, 
Wth the i)an»e of admiral^ and a^at Lyaaadel: 
toi command in Asia^ undeif the appellalicxi cf 
ficie-admiitfaL 

Lysander, arriting tit Ephesus^ made grealt 
pfeparxtions to hate a deet able to oppose the 
Athenian armament* Having, therefore, dth 
reOed matters for this purpose^ he hastened to 
pay hia complimients in person to the Pevsian 
^nce at Sardis. Absence, he found, hlid.not 
Jesiiened hia interest and eateemL there* CyrnB 
2 E 2 
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Mteived him with the greatest demonstrations 
of jof , supplied him with money for satisfying 
the immediate expenses of the fleet, and, as he 
was ahout to make a joumev to Suza, consigned 
the revenues of his wealthy provinces, during 
his slay there) to his esteemed Spartan friend. 
Such powerful and immense resources could not 
long remain unemployed in the active hands 
of Lysander. He returned to Epbesus, paid off 
the arrears of the seamen, and directed his at- 
tention to the means of prosecuting offensive 
operations against the Athenians. 

In the mean time, so great had heen his exer- 
tions, aided by an unfailing treasury that the 
fleet was already equal in strength to the Athen« 
iah armament. His emissaries had universally 
engaged, or pressed, the seamen on the Ionian 
and Carian coasts. Lysander, however, deter« 
mined not to risk a general engagement, which 
no necessity of his present circumstances re* 
quired. In all the towns on the Propontis and 
the Hellespont, which had suhcdkted to the 
Athenian republick, under the con^mand of Al« 
cibiades and Thrasybulus. a Lacediemonian 
faction stiU existed. The consequences, there- 
ioTti of giving efficacy to such a paity, would 
probably be the accomplishment of two very 
important objects; the obstruction of the reve- 
nue that supported the Athenian fleet ; and the 
recovery of the trade with the £uxine> which 
furnished the best supplies of com. 

For these reasons, the Hellespont was the 
point to which Lysander directed Ihs principal 
attention. Desirous of avoiding the Athenian 
armament, he coasted along the shores of Asia, 
and, without receiving any interruption from 
tbQ.enemyi reached Aby(£;>s» Here his fleet 
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rode in fteoirity in the harbour. The dtf was- 
populous, and the body of infantry which it 
furnished was put under the command of Tho> 
pax, a Lacedsmonian. The irapoilant town of 
Lampsacus was then attacked; and the place^ 
though bravely .defended by the natives and . 
Athenian garrison, was at length taken by 
morm*- The city was abandoned to the licen* 
tlous rapacity, the avaiice, the kist, and fury of 
the conquerors, accordfng to the barbat*ous and 
predominant custom of the age. 

The government of Athens, after the violent 
and cruel proceedings occasioned by the spirit 
of party, in which the six brave and unfortunate 
eommanders lost- their lives, seems to have acted 
with^upineness and languor. The dilatory and 
Imprudent measures pursued by the fleet all 
Samos augured ill of the abilities of Tydeus^ 
Menander^ and Cephisodotus, who had been 
lately joined in command with the meritorious 
Conon and his unworthy colleagues. In thtf 
abilities of acommander, Conon was not inferiouF 
to Lysander himself; and, but for the division 
of the supreme authority, the Athenian arma- 
ment would have been superiour, in every Fe8-> 
pect^ to the Peloponnesian* Confident of success^ 
and flushed with victory, the fleet of Athens pas^ 
ted from Samos to the coast of Asia, and the 
dependencies of the Persian monarch. They 
then sailed for Ephesus, with the intention 
of ofiering battle to the enemy ; but received 
intelligence that Lysander bad already pro^ 
ceeded northward. In alarm for the depend^ 
encies of the commonwealth, on the Hellespont^ 
they immediately hast^ied after hi m . Lampsa- 
c«a> uras, however, taken before they reached 
Elisus. Staying, therefore, at this place only 
while they took refreshment, they proceeded to 
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SMt(0«T Wi4 flrriT«4 tke aame ereniag^ al Mffi^ 
potaiiio6» over against Lampsacus. 
. Tki9 Btatioci was injudicioualf chosen, as if 
afforded very insecure riding for the fleet, aod 
^as two miles distaot froiHi Sestos, the nearest 
town &>r furnishing thqm with provision. The 
airait between Lampsapu) and ^goafMHaoios 
being only twp asiies wldei the arrival of the 
Atlienkn fleet wi^ almost knmediaiely haMMna 
Ify Lysander. On the same night, therdbvc^ 
his plan was formedr and hia opdera w&n is— ^ 
ad. The morning no sooner dafwne^ thaa his 
arews had taken their meal,, and repsttrcd oia 
hoard. Every thin^; was* in readiness, for 9tdao%p 
^ BO raoveanent was .laadb. The warn vsa 
ecarceljr riaen, it'hen the Alheniaiu^ de^ang 
Ihe inferiority of tho Pelo^nnesian fleet, wi' 
yanoed in ordef of bottki to thd karbovr of Lamp* 
sacus I afid the snemy remaining motionleai, 
the Athenians waitt^d until the evening, and then 
returned in triumyJi, as the scknowle^p^d^naas* 
%rffs«of the sea* ^^ sooner, howeveryhad the afv- 
man^nt of Athena withdrawn from before the 
h^bour of Lampsaicus, than Lysander aeni two 
of hi& swiftest i^ies after thens» with instrtte* 
tiens lo tbe» commanders ta observe whether the 
enemy (tet^arkedt and Jbo-foftn.som^ jodgnteaft 
tf their imm^iale iAtsstkiDat and then to hasfei 
en b^ck .with the Irxformtflion. TUa was puno* 
tnally eHecuted* In the mean thkiei^ ILtyaander 
kept hia fleet in jteadisiess for ai&iion$.fmd not 
until he wtn^: absulred.that the enesny^s oMCiaatf 
indicated. no int^n^nB.ofi attbmyrting an, e^ei> 
prase, dsd be dismiss Ihs troopa» to pr6ovHFe ye-> 
freaiimeiit. . The neXt Bnorning they ^epiealed 
their insiaU$« and th^ two ^Howing days ailao 
^ pinid<»htly itidulgetl their pceanm^on.. 
t. ^.ce. tlier battle. o£ NotK2m,JoD;acQ<ami of 
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.%Iiic|i Alcibiades hadbe^ deprived of thetcttn- 
mand of the Athenian armaments and ban* 
, ifAi^y b^ had resided in his castle on the Thra- 
Ciail Che.r8oi>ese. The two hostile fleets of 
course atMncted his attention, as the7 were both 
Ml tb«.neigh)>o^rhpod of his residence; and he 
»a0> at least, so far sensible of the welfare of 
his country, a,s to be uneasjr at what he. saw* 
^gospotamos had only a beach on which the 
ffftlli<es might, be hauled« or near which, in Uie 
ahelter of the strait^ they might safely ride at 
anchor. The ground was commodious for en<t 
ramping;, but, in the delects of the military, sys^ 
jb^m of that age, the troops went to Sestos, twd 
miles distant,(as has been,before observed) for. a 
market : while on the other hand^ the enemy «li 
Abydos had the.secunty cf a harbour for theiv 
.fleet, and atownfortheirpec^le, where, that they 
might be; always ready for every duty, they could 
pf ocui*e whet necessaries they wanted. Alcibi^ 
ades went, to the Athenian.camp,. niodestly adr 
inonished his .countrymsen of their imprudence^ 
aivd observed, tfcat if they moved only to Ses- 
tos, they, as well as the enemyy would have the 
)>enefit of 9 town and a harbour, and where» 
.equally with their present situation, they might 
fight whenever they pleased* This admonition 
of the illustrious esdle was received with arro^ 
gance and disdain ; and Akibiades was reproach-* 
ed for. presuming, while an outlaw of his coun- 
try, tp give advice to the admirals of Athens. 
Their conduct, indeed, too faithfully, corres- 
ponded, in every particular, with this insolence 
^nd folly* 

. Lysander, in the mean time, observed, that 
every day's experience of his inaction increased 
fhe negligence andconfidenceof the Athemai^ 
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He WM iBfarmed, bf \h» fmi«il» wbiefa lie MM 

to watch thcitr motiMW) tItM tJk&f did not crn dtat 
tkeinselvcs lo the market ef Sestas, hmt wm* 
dered into die oonntry', lo seek, or «ii pveteaee 
of sedoAgb proviaioii. In die morning the; 
fiuled not to ofier battle to tlie Peloptmnemioi 
leety. and m tlie «lbenwon returned a^ain tn 
tkeir camp* On the fifth day^ tliey mdnaiced ns 
neoal %e «f&e harbouv of Xjampaacus and provok- 
ed the bostae ieet to an engng^etnent, hj mosm 
Aanng menacee dMn on any Ibraier -oceamm 
Confident of euoeees, they yMtfod ^thoot te^ 
■effetoallthe petulance of power and pro^eri^ 
tf» . They ei«n debaited among themseives^ In 
whad mennerUieLacedeRionianpriscynenskofiid 
be panishedy yiho had the miafbilxine to §aAl inf^ 
tlMtrhands* The cmelPtiilodea proposed, that 
they ahonkl have their night handecut off, that 
thote «neit>ieaof ^erepubHckmightbeines^ftahle 
e€ handling the o^, or brandishing the epearw 
This inhunaan proposition, t'hovgh oppoeed by 
Adtmantus, waiapproved by<the majonty of M 
colleagues, and finaDy. resollied' on« After in« 
•nktng the Fetoponnetkin fieet in die most mor^ 
tiffiiigand disdainful mann^,theyTetarfiedwitk 
enjairof exultation andcontempt,to their stiidon. 
Lysander then gave dtrecttdnft to th« conn 
HKiaders of his expkuingehipS) that, if they 
observed the Atheniana disembark and disperse 
as ninal, they shonidkasten their retiiffi, and by 
the elevation of a shidd comnumfcate the iacel« 
ligenoe* The advice boats, lliepeforet having 
inUowed tlie enemy to a convcpiient distance) no* 
ticed that they no sooner landed at their statioAi 
than the troops stvaiggled abeut lihe shore, ad- 
vanced intio the inland country in que$t of pro^ 
viiMior atamsettient^ andiadulged in iDdolsiiee^ 
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ir'N:ftlkdi»dt)Kifder«. LytM»^nh»< cMt lw f fce J 
Ibe t)t)opBf ekanedi bi» »lu{>ft, and »ade ^v^?]^ 
•isceMary pveparatioO) to avail himself of tli« 
qppopliioity of diecting by stratagem, whoC 
m^Mi hava. been dUfiitiilk and daDg«raus to ha^ 
tttjompted by iwoa* The advice b<>au retonicPd) 
the expected signal was made^^ and tll« fle^^ 
ataetjcd acroaa the stradt . 
. . Conon owdeavovred seasonably u>' asfeeflMtf 
tifae stKengtb of tiic Atliemims Ibut his tdticif ^tf^ 
disdaifted by ofiktenfr inoap^^ and mkmatkf «f 
eommandiog?;. »vd<the seanto, uoacGantoititid; 
and unwiUing^to^ obey the commaiMlB o# idieiV 
leaders, despiaed hi» orders.- Acieiigithy ^iscm^ 
even^w^n jft was too lste,43iey became seivsiMlf 
<^their ernxmr*. Tbe Peloponniesiaiw w«re uysM^ 
Unrm bdeveaBy effectuad and: salutary me«(stti^it 
of. de&hce coi^ be taken. This soldiel^ afl# 
seamen were, equally dispersed ; and» moat of 
thM gaUies.wevo altogether empty^ «» ittann^iP 
Wftlbhi audk feeble erews- as were iescapable of 
ivmriitn^, mqifaiilessiof. defendki^ tllemv Ifh^^ 
fieloponnesiflus^wkh their regxilaroaset atidrdis-^ 
oipHaed) ^«lom^ . attacked' the- AcbemanttroopSr 
sl^ they iloelued poeoipitatolfi ^nd witkaat oiHlef , 
ttr.tbe shores Tkese wdib^ Ibtight wereslHtvi'; 
the wsivllednitD the iimfost recesses^ of the- 
Q}er9onea% or .so«gh« proteotio» in% the ^hen*^ 
iaii/foi«mdse»6f «i|e»d) ottev that peniiMuI^' ' 

Conon's trireme, with seven othew-of Ids^^^ 
vssiori^ atidtihe'saowtfshi^- Paralus, Hidtkeir 
GXesea tomfkBtny aMipiitfUed^ofP from th« silot««( 
Ooe hdddredlasidBc^emy-oiieigallieswttnseitfteit 
byi the eaeni^. ao anchor or o» tbe beaoH- Ntt^ 
e^l withi»thepew«»oimna>8hi{weoiitd havo 
any)othea«£BbotitlM9iitotadd3the>loa»i>P'tHe»i w- 
tha^ofiUwaislit^«l(thfl^iei&. Whitothe^MMinyV 

I 
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therefbre* were ittCeot upon their caphirey OmiM 
fledf unpurauedy to the iskoid oi Cyprus* Three 
thousand prisoners were taken* among whom 
were Philoeles aod^ Adimantua ; and Lysander 
returned with his invahttUe spoil to Lampsa^ 
cuSf amidst the joyeiiis acclamations oi navid 
triumph.. B. C* 405. 

It now hecame a matter of serious tiousider- 
tttitey how they- might dispose of such a num- 
herof prisoners* heyond all common exam|^ 
of battles among the Greeks ; the allies accord- 
ingly were ftssemUed fdrconsuitatioB* and that 
ammosity appeared in their proceedings* which 
the ancient manner of warfare was calculated to' 
•sudte^ The injustice aiid cfueUy of the ambi- 
tious Athenians were copiously described* and 
maliciously exaggerated iUsrthis cheac^l tribu* 
nal* «(It would be tedious*!' they said* ^ to 
enumerate* though it was impossible to forget* 
the multiptiedand abominable Grimes, of which 
so many iodividusls and so many oomoumities 
bad been the innocent and uniM^y victims. 
£ren lately they had taken a Gortnthian and an 
Andrian vessel* and thvown the crews down a 
precifMce; and destroyed them* Tiie gods had 
averted the odious and inhumsn pre^iositioB of 
Philoclesi of which the author and improvers 
w^re equally criminal; nor could those deserve 
pardon or mercy* wto had no pkyfoathe suffer* 
ings of others^'^ 

< It was therefore instantly rcsohei^ that all the* 
prisoners* who were Athenian citiaen^ except - 
AdimantHs* should be put to death* The un- 
armed prisoners were then conducted into tbe 
presence of their armedjudges* and* as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre^ Lysander stemfyde«> 
i9andedof PbiloQlesyWhathemighttooufferfor . 
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his intended croelty. The Athenian replied 
withfirmness and intrepidityf ^Accuse not those 
whom it is in your power to judge, but inflict that 
punishment on us, which we, in your situation, 
would have inflicted on you." No sooner had 
he spoken thus, than Lysaoder began the execu- 
tion, and killed that general with his own hand. 
The Peloponnestan soldiers followed the bloody 
and inhuman example of their commander. Of 
die tkree thousand Athenians, Adimantus alone 
was spared; and probably on this account i% 
was toserted, that he had been corrupted by Ly- 
sander with the goM of Persia, and betrayed the 
fleet. 

It might have been expected that the Spartan 
admiral after an event which gave him thecoma. 
pAete command of the sea, #orijld immediately 
have sailed to Pineusiaiid assaulted the city, al- 
ready grievooidy oppressed by the Lacediemoni- 
«n army at Decdia. But Lysander foresaw the 
numerous ob^acles that would oppose his con* 
quest of Athens, and therefore prudently i^- 
strained the ardour of the troops m>m the enter- 
prise. The strongly fortified haitours of that 
capital, the long and lofty waHs that surrotmded 
the city, and above tdl, the ancient renown and 
actual despair of the Athenians, must, be was 
sensible, render the siege, if not fruitless, at least 
difficult and tedious. 

On the coasts of Greece and Asia,lind of any^ 
of the intermediate islands, there was no naval 
ftree cap^e of contending with the fleet ot 
Lysander; nor, if we except the city of Athens 
atone,' was there any fortified place in all those' 
countries, sufficient to withstand the impression ' 
of his army. It was a design, there^e, de- 
serving his ambition, and which his prudence 

Vol. hi. « r 
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couUl pot 4iM^prc)tyje» to c^miU^li' <w con^na 
the La4;cd«moQiau jfowev ^d empire qs:^. tbose^ 
Tiduabk an4 QXt^^uvi; coi^t^ H^ had ^}lmg 
more to do tj|]^^n, ^ dMr^c^ ii*P ^pr^ of hi* «Xc- 
toripq^ iacU i^d to ti^ pQ§^^s3iQp^ A^ 9P<V\ 
A^ be i^pe^red hejtwi^eq JBJvz^iiivhl i^d Cbul* 
ccdoQy th^ iD\)9Jbi^t«.of tjio^e qUocs astonlsbr 
^ ^od t^rrifi^ b¥ t^e dr^^ Quskfo^^e4 of 
tbeir Avb^t^a^ ^lue&>Q%rQd tg c^itulate* Thc;^^ 
Atfi^oian g^ri$on)^ wei;^ al|o)iired to depart; but 
RolicjiTpore than l|si^itjftpro9Wt<^ this mes^ure: 
I-X*?iU^«r. l«9l^?4 fijcward tow ovnquest pf A-» 
tbcD^ ; and agfvLnst thQ u^qdmoa' §trl^jpii,b oC 
the fortifications, and other obstacles with which, 
h^ vo,^ld have, tq. Gq9fi^>..&^^.fvaf^c9psid- 
er^4,^8 tl^e jpQ^ ^t^ afi^ ^%?v^9AW wew>n. 
ij^s, lby;fe6iV|e^^ ^y/^ry^ iugipq^t^tipi^. of tWiP: 
numbp.?^ \Yqiild*gfpmp^. %. PH^Pf^W?. ^^^ B^^* 
ii^iUqd Ml At^Piai^ iuu^iivi.^p ggy ^i. Atbyen%. 
b.ut to Athen;? €^y. 

^Ia,th«? 1^^^ uw>^,,^ft BajT^VVS,. wriving b^ 
nijfht, at ?i.i:?sius,^i3iwvwcft^d tpO^^ A^^^W^^ 
siicjli lpU;}ligCO<?e» ^ no <:r<;^,pprivap%<)/'thj9: uOf 
fprmnate fl^t,| >vithout t^e..jM:9UicUQ|i qi" the s«?: 
Gf ed characjtei;;..pf .^he- sU^^ wo^ldb^ve dared. to, 
carry. Tt^V;.al4;ui ^d.]a|nfi>ta4pn^9 comfs^q^r. 
ip§; irpHiedi^ry in tjbe vj^iMifF pf ^^ ii^r^KH^r* 
Mjere quickjy coimpiipiCAtibd WWgb the 4H^x^, 
of Pirsuis, and, passing fron^ QQef>ef^pn^p,aiVT) 
o^fcieri rf;,aqhed Oie cjit]^.. Tbfe5:f>p^.^i?^iv 191- 
njc^i^^t^ly b^p^qfxe .uQiyerftal,,*Ai^d during, tljaj^ 
»Ygbt Q^ per^qi\ ^epi in . Atb^ps^ . G.f^ ^t thft . 
st.aip.,.tbe6,es^t parj^.qf tl^^.Ati^pian yoi^tbi 9f4i 
among whom. evi?ry ot^^ l^^clspnii^. frle.Qd or ve- 
lationi yijj^spQttbe pre^vaihpg,p«ii^WP:» thjsw^. 
oyerborne by the^dr^a^of t^jatlfat^, wbichUireatn 
CAed^tbi^pfisplyea; and tbi^s ^very oth^?: feeRi^. 
was absolved in' persqpal consideration^ " 
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dfestltlrte of ^blfe nifcttj fcbpAW df Sffif^thlg tfife 
publick affairs in fktif cbhMffbft ^bl^ih. BiM, 
%kelt!iiiV^i9i'tWftlftcdttiptttefteyofthe irtpiUfAck^ 

b^otifeKt ia^iWW it,'th^ ^ndles^ fetrtRr AFTdqtlotf, 
^ftd tfie tit)]^e^A^ 'of ihkMiiw tuitkitt!, Md dd- 
%tf()yw rill cbhwewefe in «Afe doiritiwei^t t>aH%tff 
4hb fedVfefrtfteht. N^JthfW^ nbW rfeWiftifiecl trfthtft 
Mbli^ktoiifi^6»te) i^M^, i^ft^^tfle d^fe^bf thi 
Q?<^i«h^'!tfyeaMlftyH)4i«d eMbledHh^l^cilng mth 

tjh;th\ft Aoiti^W, hdWeV^f, After tie Jltrilral' 6f 

itt^tl «ueh lA^fettsiirfe^-Wfeffe i^^itoiyed 8t\i as the -ei- 
1^^)^ t^ ttf&!¥i 4(9«ftf eiA to l'^<|f!k$fb. l^Hey ^1^ 
IJfea^ed tin ii1[lilleditit«»<dieg«by i^HaUdkhd; nM 
^ it ^^ f<ii]^ib}e^4*«KS6b fi«^ aVRf't6 op- 

M fb l)>K>ck''u|l^l l)i;e {X>rt»- h%t^pt bftCf b) tH^ . 
pair the w^toj' t^ftpt)Mnt%(iirfdst «)idtQ ^«pa^ 
tvery thiti^ Itt t^th* pcf**tt lo l^iftlilite ^etny, 
Md t6 iu§t^h iibldtMiade^ ' 
' In tht ineAn tlitli^ iiys^Altei*, tec^ftg' AiUrM thb 
Hdl^t^oMHe eittes itlfo ii^MMilHioir, sailed tbth6 
f»)and ^f Le^MS) i*edQ(^ SitttyUi^y aM con- 
Rtftied t4)e dle^ktic^ <sf ivtetl^tnffa. Whilst iib 
WM tx^mMMg^iH At^s ^h«tthe^l^2is%b^ Lyditi 
'ftt]faCaM,'My(llhe4ielgl»boiiHng^i9liitid«^ hesafft 
'£teMlic<kk<«' #?tt^4«ifh aHMhs to th^ Thf^tan ^hoHi^ 
y9hb fbyag^ th€ ffia/mtnik pm^ 6t Macedott, 
^iiMaed- th6 t6#tis aM biti<e«'bf thi^ate^ b^ef • 
lh£^ M tfi« ^aitty "and i^o^ tmnft^Wikit ici thfe 
Ifcltespottt irtr^ Pmpbtt««> the-lEgeati ahdEu*- 
im new. ♦ 8d<ittaftyf the TfftiW«t-bf the Aih^A- 
iSnt^ afr" £^|^s jf(!)Taftko9]( 'tw6 wRf^^ttit at)d lAiMIt ilP" 
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vmmd poitioo of the andeot wocMtabmitted 
with reluctanoe to the power, or Tohmtarilf tn> 
cepled the«Uuiiicet of l^putm. 

Omngthb looff serieeof triinBph%Ly«aider 
neYer lott aght of the redoctioDof Athens; an 
object not oiil|r oseliily but neeeMary, for com* 
pletkig^hiB deiigiiiy «id the victorieshe had at 
teadf ohuiaed. He therafefeaealiikibmiatioii 
to Ij^^mnon and Deoeliat at the aame timei 
that he was readf to sail to Pintos with two 
hundred gaUaes. The LacedMnonians,«s aoon 
as thef reoeifod thia iotelligenccy resolved to 
make gfeat e»ertieM| that they might tenaimao 
» war, which had cootiaoed for such « long so- 
ries of years with little or no intermisuon* Their 
allies were summoned toarms; and the whole 
force of Laconia jcnning them, they marched to* 
ward Atdeai imder the commMnd of Pa«sanias> 
Agis now united the trpepsfimnDecelia to this 
aumeiOQs andiioweffatasmr,«adboUiiproceed- 
ed to the gymnasium of Aca d cmu at doso by 
the city, where they fixed their quartets* 

The Athenians, though destitute of aUtes, of 
a fleet, mi stores, and bfockaded by a powerful 
.enemy by seaand hmd, made no proposals for 
capitulating* In sullen and silent despondency 
they beheld the formidable* anMsrance of the 
Peloponneaians on the sea and in the field, aa^t 
with aU the means in their power they prepamd 
for a defence, which, at best, could only prOf 
crastiuate their final doom, and wo«|ld he a^ 
,iended with nothing but present sufierings.««'i^ 
When Ly^nder had blocked up the entranced 
their hafboius, and no supplies eouldbe prpcyiv 
ed for the,city, fomme toon began to be severdiy 
|blt by the Athenians. Still, howcTer, they doi- 
fooded with wgour their waUs and ramparts^. pa* 
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ticiitlf/etidttrtkl IrMlfiaix ^M bbngeH iiiid b«tt 
lickl with vikfttiiiktid: uiKvlvtem t^ afilki^oa <»i 

iam {nlvat>o(d«M«p3« Ike'^ unflMritiiiatci iAtlietA 
Wiint^klt inc#e»st»giMvo«i^r'yetf 'ev«^^ 

ing arcdpittila^um^ iiid^tiLfethi tobitf^flM^ <leelfii» 
MJ^tlMMtthmindope^^ljiwraMtHdrr ^hmtld 

ptrwlttogwhetvs-M- .r.'I j:?:,;. .i~ .- .»♦■ • -i' 

itoelMMi^AManMi of tb«fK>{Hilar 9U»(iibbiff « 

the state, who were g«M(|«ii^ kf intemeftt ihoni 
thin hy^hiHibar; and tbe)gi«ate«t«iii«iiiie66f4he 
liberty ofiAlhens Acftii«ah6diniAi«'basoMih^^th4 
oommoDwehlth. The wlt*le h^ of tire senftic 
wat inftrcte<8lwithvthe teateit df the A»e hihldi^-^ 
asid.iiatdiiiy.'^heiiMneii«eihii«^v«ralotherineii 
tt^ afattitiia atfiMAflvatioe «k-tiie titate^ t«{^titted 
the deiitniatiaao^ that ty^ranny^andther^^Mfiii 
tion D£»the.d«iAoct«iitkal for^idf goivrHmeniL 
Aviid8t.4i!«^j sH^»i.ofi pdhKefctodiithsAHv the 
Athedianft oi^Uled^clattViMirMf^c^euwd^ and . 
^pcir8edked*ieBohi!;«iiwr;.t «Dd^-the>aeis 
itottwif fiMi tfah aritaUn^sa of ks nonibevs^ he* 
Mi^tiapiible efaeliiif with ei^mrionrieoiicert and 
tn^taiTy dMtndQrcMly bf etety I;a6ei ^ettull and iK 
legal iheaiiSyf the fHseodn- aiid pwiaaMl of '4^ , 
mmrmtp^ ■ . . - '^-''i : '...:::■. 

-.»\At deputaciDA) tMiwcprvT) litaa athni^tiFagreed 
mi h^twoen the* twb. fiwtiotts^i Aod'acooraiiigl^^ 
•iiiiiia8t«i«.'.weM acoit to)itegii^:tiie<'S|i«rtaii'lmg, 
!Xfte cDaim«9dhd the bl^chade^ Thf Atheti- 
Mw proposed aa alli«aiB»^-.o0BiMdfeiail4?dM^ 
«9d^^ith? the -Iiacc^ddziiiQitiiii .<bfiiiiHafwealtli, 
'liiudi^the4aBgttag9^thep^liMM«fQriee»^ 
2 f3 .-.v, . :,'*^ 
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r MifamtaMi of AUmw 
to SfMTUi; andttipakfted oDljmtkm pretenra* 
tfM ^ tkcir IbrtifieatiQM, aMof their iitrboiirs. 
Afl^ r^>bed» that lie hiiA i9» poiist toitsMt, and 
Ikac propoMls atust^be. addrewed ta the aihui^ 
kUaliiQii at tscodrntBo^B*; Miniftera weie then 
aaot uMo PelbponiiasiMs bvt whan dMjr amived 
al Sellaaia» on the bordaca «f Laoenia, thef reii 
lilted a fMttd aad hanghtf mena ge from the 
ephorit cojiimanding their, immediate reHuni^ 
MdkiCMiiiBgUiem* that the tafma they bcoaght 
Wffe aUnmdf haowa at Lmwd M in o ii^ aady if 
thef deaired petKe^tbey mnatpioetire mate am*- 
pie poweta feona Alheaai 

Thia aoasfier beiog*«Miimiif»caled in the eitf^ 
Iha jAlfamiato itere filled with deqwic^ Thef 
M!w fioiMidered theaMelreaas alreadf cmideom- 
ed to alttterf, if nottadeath, hf then^manakai 
and impiacafa4a anamiaa ; and even befere aBM»- 
ther deputaUoa -.cotdd retnra with an uubtmw 
Jrpm La^iRflaoai) maiif omitpeBiah uridt hna^ 
fer. It .Kraa mlder«locd» that the Lace d^mo niaaa 
prapoeed amoa^of her Uiiagat that the long mill 
fortenfiiriangtahoiddbe demoiinhrd> Thera- 
sneneit whote character waa aslaemcif duhioiiiy 
vetititred to offer, thal» iCtha Athcaiana woali 
commiaftien himiagotoLaaridmBaii) hewonld 
Amdettaka to bring certain i nft i w w it ton,; vhetbar 
4ha FelaponneataaaceaUf itttandedtereditiietho 
Athenians to alaverf, or whether4ha d em oti tio a 
of the waHs vfeve oidy required lo inanra pn&lic- 
al kubjectioD* Ha oamednittapareoBa.to^hahia 
coUeaguee in this important viwmatth aad^flaHai^ 
ed the people that thtf would piooaie seme 
^nodacate ter^na of aoeammodatiaii. A deoaae 
wtatheaefcrc iwmiwMalaly paesadhfthe Aihsi^ 
xans in a«BamMf tmeatiag the embaasadora wilb 
liUl powers. 
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- HMn9<in•llm0itlMriael«diMulge^fth«irkli^ 
iriolable character, ibef pioceedaift %»- tfie Spar- 
tan caanp, h«ld a confefMice with Agit (he La«^ 
cadsemoniaA kingi and then set forward on iheii' 
journef towardi Sparta. But when they arriT* 
ed at Seliaiiaftheettihamy was afain met by aa 
oAeer fWrni the cphori, who wouM not perniil 
tlieia to prooeed&rther, until thty had ^ven aSi* 
ooraaGo, that thef were invested w4th indefiniite 
iuitliOfity,.to treat .for a peace with the Laced«- 
mooiaA eomaaMmeakh. Wiien thef teaciied 
8p««a, an on^nAiiy of the deputies ef the Pelo- 
pOBneskncoD&demcf was convened^ ti» which 
the fate of the Athenian repubiick was to be de- 
cided. The deputation from Corinth and The«- 
bea veheeaeUtlf contended, that no terms whal^ 
ever: sheuld be granted the Athenians : the 
commoawealth of AtlMSis, the j said j winch was 
the enemy of die oommon liberties of Greece^, 
-and had been so neariy succesifbl in the horrid 
attempir tp-ensla^ or exterminaie the whole na* 
^iSB^ €mf^ to be anmhihuledy and not sullbred to 
^exist* M^y^tiie other deputies also support* 
od die same opinion. The Laceduraonians^ 
iiowcnren whoeeodamistiataon waslittlesubject 
to pasuonate eeunaels or hasty decisions, had 
prefioiisly coaaiteed the matter^ and thought 
otherwise* , Athens^ if deprived of its navy^ and 
of tiio revenue end power- anting feomtrans- 
tmariBtt dcpendeneies, might, und^ran^gar- 
jshical government^ become a necessary and 
^aaioabloaaquisitiott to Lacedwmon. Tl»e racol- 
iKtion of what had happtt»ed only a few years 
4Mforo, wbeo almoat the: whole of Fel<^)onnetils 
itad united ia4rair against them, might probably 
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ftgmat^ConiiUiiThebtSiOtf.AfgM.. < 

tkm cQiHilMNi.w«llnre and gtorj of ithe Gneclwi 
BAli^a) the, iiikoedMaoQiftna. deel«red» tbat* ii^ 
wvNikI »•( beeoeair tt» Pctf^gnnnnim. <oilfexlel>» 
•0]F> and JcMt oi^ allihe SfMttuii^ Mi«cdiaQe;fr* 
slttvary « Greoiad ptoghf .to WJiMiLthQ Grsete 
bad bf«ii'itt«M tliMi oiiAe. bchoktea fotf thr n(M 
uB^MUDt aeiVioe% in^Uiagraateat and.viDfitiiiitti 
miMHidaagera OM evei'ilHDMfteaedtliBir.libem 
tf. > jWaotdiAglr i(.^«4 (^ropMsd-wdrflBinlMbd^ 
thfit tkodoodUioMon whicktbe AdieBiauahcMM 
MptAMtlodto vtfUun ilieiif etviiirecdom^hDiild 
be Cbe {bUoWiilg : . tb«l. aU.thtir eUps ef wat» ac* 
Gept.n«ehroibeB«rrendercd; lhaltiieioBgiwailB* 
end tbefortia^Mtooeef J^mjm be-ilefiMofdd ; tbaft. 
ell evMe* end fiigitiine»beteftt<M»dr3U>ftlie;j!i8fata 
of tbe cit)^.t>tb«fttb« AAhemeae eitesidertbeieanie 
ilefees ai .fiteodii. or fneeli^ii which Ahould im 
reep«:tively aoAMbt; i«acfdfiwiiti«asiy 8i|A tliafc 
thti AtheaiaM iaadtbair Ibicaa wberetweXiace^ 
dmnoo should Coannandbytateor 1||kL .? .. •> 
With tbeve feigns TharUtMMaiaad bit*tibb> 
leagttee haltened Ui^ u». Al*anai» Omui^ ibit 
l<mg abertK!e oftbeif etnhiliaadnrf »thea?atogo«*> 
jieaian* had pre«tQ<k tbe iriega.with ffcwiaihiud 
Vtgoun TM StMrtaiHly Jtiaibfstad bjr jtha !Ek» 
banaaad Ul^ otberjkUiea) bad aiarrwuiriidnh^ 
city on every tude^ Lfiswfar vbleatoii tiy >hr 
harbowni'^itlKbe BclepoaBrifatairfleet^aiMdbl^ 
made bimftelf taaafenoC Jdehw».^ €eeia»?»Itfi#ilw» 
and'Salanua;* iMnd» .ae .D^wr. MifA^hiRiayrittbife' 
ibey were atttiast;regard4d iaeial|>avfci>f the i^ 
tio teiTttor^r* Wttldsr the Mwttai tbe gorilteiR^ 
mttej:;^ jMscvailed : tl^e Iwnblmifaftd 
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tolerable, but the diseases ^tefa it engcfidered 
were still more intolerable ; and such aumbera 
bad already perished, that it was considered by 
the besieged as impossible to hold out many da)f» 
longer* 

No Aooner^therefore, was the anival of the 
embassadors annoiinced & Athens, than people 
from every part of the city flocked about them 
m the most painfi^ suspense, lest an irresistibte 
and' perhaps also an implacable enemy should 
still refuse to treat, and no other alternative re* 
main, than to perish with hunger, or submit to 
the mercy of those, from whom they scarcely 
h<^d to receive any c<Mnpassion« The inform^ 
ation that a treaty had been condudedf gavt 
relief for the night. The day following an as* 
■cmbly of the people was convened* Therame* 
nes declared to the Athenians the terms, whichy 
he said, were the best and most lenient) that 
himself and his colleagues could. obtain; and 
such as in their present distressful and ^nfortur 
JMite situation, in his opinioOf they would do well 
to accepu When these unexpected fruiu of hit 
boastiea negotiation were produced, the people 
had no longer strength or spirit to resist, or even 
courage to die. A considerable body, however, 
pertinaciously declared, that they would never 
fiofisent to the demolition of the walls. 

But .tho pnnqipal leaders of the patrietick par- 
ty had been destroyed by the pei^dious snares 
M their opponents, who were prepared to bear a 
jforeign yoke, provided they were allowed to ex« 
ecqise domestick tyranny. That odioys and de« 
testable faction was ready to approve the meas* 
vuNfB of Theran^eoea, however degrading ai)d 
servile ; and Theramenes himself might wel( 
influence the resolution of this assembly, bj Vih 
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«10 tfiHW^ 

Tt^Mtty HMI^ftttti Hhd Icfiii^nt ftt -^bJUJMHf^sfoH of 
able CorinthianMind Thebans. Argumelfib bf 

I^«kt4tl»^ ttiiid to Mr«udd« his ddQMrjf Mefl ^ ac*' 
€«pt <{i€ tfenn^ woraii iMm ^ bttt th« MI |)^H«> 
•d of fhe «ht4ci^ tiiwtf y«aH huving elftp«i^y#htelb 
atiMrdht^toiehdM^fttlitfia ^^smt^^^mstf tX 

d«« ttM pf«di«littrM, Ml the tsmdimaft^e ^ tlv6 
PliO|^ii«Blan 'IHif^ ^fid oT ihe gfiHiUiess oJT 
A4l«ln<«j it aeemetf ift taiA l^ t6nl^tnh Tlie 
tMalf «<MMdtid«d by tbeir ^«%diSfaadets t>fl 
tlhei%1biPe coiiftniMd 4kt)d y|ilii«d bf tlie vc^ci^ of 
tAa artsMMUfW^dtft flU3tioii,'*aiid mibitiitl«d t<s f^ 
tha^ tiiati aci:ept«4 bf t)h« tMfmvf^ftb^ p&^ 
la^atf9emblf, wkb tha attend^ afidiflOfi6nmA|^ of 

' Th6 aec^dlica of tbe ^trtdtctthi %Mi^Wi^ 
fHiedto thabeftieglng annatiiei^ «rt the^itt^ai^ 
of May, the day M wfiiah i^ A«li«yAai»i hsA 
been accoMaih^d to cetebm^tbe mM v ti 'ft »f ^ 
*^ js the tm^dftal vietotjr ^f ^lAMfikHf Aglft 
"T' !^*4odk't)as»estficn ofAth^v, Md^liy^M^dl^ 
*• with h4s fl6et ^tttttt^M^lir hafbew ef Fl* 
rt«fe» Th6Siramtthdlif«Hei«*S?»l»*^of 
MIfiefva, whkh tlH^ g^ti^fMM fiMgfhimiflii^^ 
k^ ilihabita)fitst j^i'tffbtriMf fhe (tHblllck ^iMtif ^ 
Grteie to that of theun^eS^^, 'liiadabaffii^^ 
th«i fifty mi resetitmem of a'bartiMi^ kifad^, 
W6!^ ti A|^f at^ftiHy ieVeNed t6 tii«f gt^ty^tMb^f «IMH 
io^tfeM whohiftht AthefllMfii'liad' dn 'fbttm 

betk^i6AUfia^9Mt(^kfm''mAitit9it tttid ^Mi^t« 
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M%9^^^ ail 

. Th^ doipinj^wnf p9wer of AiJmbimi, bftwcver 
h^d jusU? prQVQKcd ^e««mmeiit, and the dcrflQ»« 
lition of i<U fortifications w«s 9 peculiar cIix^uxq-* 
sUQpe pf re JQicipg^^nd triumphs throughout Ui» 
vbole of Pelpponii?su9# The enemy* with ipychi 
p4H2kdc» epmwyen/ped thi^ deistructive operation 
ai, the, ^ound of ipilit^ry musicHi apd with an ea^ 
lli^rnes^ and ifeal almost incredible. They boa^ 
ed that succeeding ages would consider the ^e-t 
inolitioD of Athens, as the true xra of the free- 
dom of Greece* No sooner, however, had they 
effected thei r pu rpo se , «nd satiated their resent- 
ment, than they seemed to regret the injury 
they had> done* 

A magnificent fisBtiTal coneluded the day, in 
which the recitation of particular passages of 
tl»» GMwan -pocte» formed, as tistmH a principal' 
part of the entertainment. The Electra of Eu- 
ripides was rehearsed, and particularly that pa- 
thetic chorus, " We come, O, daughter of Aga- 
memnon! to thy rustick and humble roof." The 
words were scarcely uttered, when the whole 
assembly melted into tears. The forlorn and 
helpless condition of that young and virtuous 
princess, who, having been expelled her father's 
house, was obliged to inhabit a miserable cot- 
tage, in want and wretchedness, recalled to their 
minds the dreadful vicissitude of fortune, which 
had befallen Athens. That city, once mistress 
of the sea, and sovereign of Greecejwas deprived 
in one fatal hour of her ships, her walls, and her 
strength ; and reduced from the pride and pros- 
perity of her situation, to misery, dependence, and 
servitude* Nor did the Athenians make one 
memorable effertto brighten the moment of their 
destruction, and to make their fall illustrious. 
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lis «MEECr« 

Thus did the conquest of AthenS) and th« 
acknowledged superiority of SpartEy terminate 
the memorable Peloponnesian war of twenty- 
■CTen years. Lacedsmon, now allied to Per- 
•iay became decidedly the leading power of 
Greece; and aristocracy* or rather oligarchy^ 
triumphed over the democratical form of gov- 
ernment, in almost everjr commonwealth of 
the Grecian people* 
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